

















No. CXX. 


[ rutrit the promise of here releasing 
my readers from any further remarks on 
Dr. Farmer, and shall not trouble them 
with much more verbal controversy. 

The concluding pages of the Doc- 
tor’s Essuy are devoted to Shakspeare’s 
knowledge of the modern languages. 
And, first, of Italian: 


“ It is evident, we have been told, that 
he was not unacquainted with the Ita- 
lian ; but let us inquire into the evidence. 
Certainly, some Ttalian words and phrases 
appear in the works of Shakspeare ; yet, 
il we had nothing else to observe, their 
orthography might lead us to suspect 
them not to be of the author’s importation, 
But we can go further, and prove this. 
When Pistol ‘ cheers up himself with 
ends of verse,’ he is only a copy of Han- 
niball Gonsaga, who ranted on yielding 
himself a prisoner to an English captain 
in the Low Countries, as you may read 
in an old collection of tales, called IWits, 
Fits, and Fancies : 


‘ Si fortuna me tormenta, 
1] speranza me contenta.’ 


And Sir Richard Hawkins, in his voyage 
to the South Sea, 1593, throws out the 
same jingling distich, on the loss of his 
pinuace,”” 


A magnificent judge Dr. Farmer ap- 
pears to be of Ltalian! I avail my- 
self here willingly of what is said by 
Mr. Brown, in his Shakspeare’s Auto- 
biography i—_ 
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“ Dr. Farmer thus speaks of the Ita- 
lian words introduced into his plays : 
‘Their orthography might lead us to 
suspect them to be not of the writer’s 
importation.’ Whose, then, with bad or- 
thography? I cannot understand this 
suspicion ; but perhaps it implies that 
the words, being incorrectly printed, 
were not originally correct. The art of 
printing was formerly far from being so 
exact as at present ; but even now, I beg 
leave to say, I rarely meet with an Italian 
quotation in an English book that is cor. 
rect ; yet I can perceive plainly enough, 
from the context, the printer is alone to 
blame. In the same way I see that the 
following passage, in #¢he Tuming of the 
Shrew, bears evident marks of having 
been correct, before it was corrupted in 
the printing of the first folios, and that it 
oiiginally stood thus :— 


‘ Petruchio. Con tutto il core ben’ tro- 
vato,— may I say. 
Hortensio. Alla nostra casa ben’ ve- 
nuto, molto onorato siguor mio 
Petruchio.’ 


These words shew an intimate acquaint- 
ance with the mode of salutation on the 
meeting of two Italian gentlemen ; aud 
they are precisely such colloquial ex- 
pressions as 2 man might well pick up 
in his travels through the country. My 
own opinion is that Shakspeare, beyond 
the power of reading it, which is easily 
acquired, had not much knowledge of 
Italian ; though I believe it infinitely 
surpassed that of Steevens, or of Dr. Far- 
mer, or of Dr. Jolmson ; that is, I believe 
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that, while they pretended to pass an 
unerring judgment on his Italian, they 
themselves must have been astonishingly 
ignorant of the language. Let me make 
good my accusation against all three. It 
is necessary to destroy their authority in 
this instance. 

“Steevens gives this note in the Taming 
of the Shrew :—‘ Me pardonato. We should 
read, Mi pardonate.’ Indeed, we should 
read no such thing as two silly errors in 
two common words. Shakspeare may 
have written Mi perdoni, or Perdonatemi ; 
but why disturb the text further than by 
changing the syllable par into per? It 
then expresses, instead of pardon me, 
me being pardoned, and is suitable both 
to the sense and the metre : 


* Me perdonato,—gentle master mine.’ 


“Dr. Farmer says, ‘ When Pistol 
‘ cheers up himself with ends of verse,’ 
he is only a copy of Hanniball Gonsaga, 
who ranted on yielding himself a pri- 
soner to an Eng lish c: yptain in the Low 
Countries, as you may read in an old 
collection of tales, called Wits, Fits, and 
Fancies: 

* Si fortuna me tormenta, 
I] speranza me contenta.’ 


This is given as atalian, not that of the 
ignorant Pistol, nor of Shakspeare, but 
of Hanniball Gonsaga; but how comes 
it that Dr. Farmer did not look into the 
first few pages of a grammar, to teach 
him that the lines must have been 
these 2— 


‘ Se fortuna mi tormenta, 
La speranza mi contenta.’ 


And how could he corrupt orthography 
(a crying sin with him) in the name of 
Annibale Gonzaga ? 

“ Upon this very passage Dr. Johnson 
has a note, and, following the steps of 
Sir Thomas Hanmer, puts his foot, with 
uncommon profundity, in the mud, He 
says: ‘ Sir'Thomas Hanmer reads, Si for- 
tuna me tormenta, il sperare me contenta,’ 
which is undoubtedly the true reading ; 
but perhaps it was intended that Pistol 
should corrupt it.’ Perhaps it was; but 
‘ undoubtedly ’ the Doctor, in his ‘ true 
reading,’ containing five blunders in 
eight words, has carried corruption too 
fur.” 

If Shakspeare had all the Italian 
knowledge of the Della Cruscans, he 
could not have made Pistol quote this 
saying in any other way. Pistol’s ac- 
quaintance with any foreign language 
was of course picked up from jest- books, 
or from the conversation of those whose 
sayings contribute to fll works of the 
kind ; but it is pleasant to find Drs. 
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Farmer and Johnson bearing testimony 
to the accuracy of broken Italian, and 
making matters still worse than Pistol. 
We must admit that, as Dr. Farmer 
referred only to the Wits, Fits, and 
Fancies, he was not bound to give the 
name of ilanniball Gonsaga, or the 
Italian distich, otherwise than as he 
there found them. It might have been 
expected, from so exact a critic, that 
he should have expressed his opinion 
that the Italian was not perfectly 
correct; and his having omitted to 
do so may lead to the suspicion that 
he knew as little about the matter 
as Dr. Johnson himself, who lectures 
Shakspeare with all the gravity, but 
by no means the accuracy, of Holo- 
fernes. 

The second piece of Italian is almost 
as amusing :— 


“ * Master Page, sit; good Master 
Page, sit: proface, what you want in 
meat, we'll have in drink,’ says Justice 
Shallow’s factotum, Davy, in the Second 
Part of Henry IV. Proface, Sir Thomas 
Ilanmer observes to be Italian, from 
profaccit,— much good may it do you. 
Aly, Johnson rather thinks it a mistake 
for perforce. Sir Thomas Hanmer, how- 
ever, is right: yet it is no argument for 
his author's Italian knowledge 


Then follow three quotations from 
Ileywood, Dekker, and Waterpoet 
Taylor, in which the word occurs. 
Other English authorities are added 
by the commentators. So far so good ; 
but the learned mind of Steevens mis- 
gives him. ‘I am still,” he says, “in 
doubt whether there be such an Italian 
word as profuccia. Baretti has it not, 
and it is more probable that we re- 
ceived it from the French; proface 
being a colloquial abbreviation of the 
phrase, Bon prou leur face ; i.e. Much 
good may it do them. See Cotgrave, 
in voce Prou.” And Malone informs 
us that “ Sir Thomas Hanmer (as an 
ingenious friend observes to me) was 
mistaken in supposing profaccia a re- 
gular (regular!) Ltalian word ; the proper 
expression being buon pro vi faccia, 
much good may it do you! Profaccia 
is, however, I am informed, a cant term 
used by the common people in Italy, 
though it is not inserted in the best 
Italian dictionaries.” The fact is that 
proface, or prouface, or prounface, is a 
Norman word, derived from the Latin 
proficiat, signifying, as Cotgrave says, 
though he does not give its origin, 
“ Much good may it do you,” (é. e. my 
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pledging) ; and has no connexion with 
Italian at all(a). The most diverting 
part of the business is the conjectural 
sagacity of Johnson in reading perforce. 
Had poor Theobald done any thing of 
the kind, or “ the Oxford Editor,” how 
sharp and biting would have been the 
indignation of the variorunm critics! 
Dr. Farmer, knowing nothing of the mat- 
ter, never suspected that Sir Thomas 
Ilanmer had made a mistake as to 
the Italianism of profaccia ; for his 
next sentence is: “ But the editors are 
not contented without coining Italian.” 
Profaccia, therefore, to Farmer, was 
not a coined word, The words which 
are coined are rivo—snonarcho— 
buccare. 

1. “ Rivo,” says the drunkard, “ is 
an expression of the madcap Prince of 
Wales; which Sir Thomas Hanmer 
corrects to ribi, drink away, or again, 
as it should rather be translated. Dr. 
Warburton accedes to this; and Mr. 
Johnson hath admitted it into his text, 
but with an observation that rivo might 
possibly be the cant of the English 
taverns.” Sir Thomas Ianmer had 
not read Marston, or many other of 
our older wits, or he would have found 
that rivo is what Johnson conjec- 
tured it to be. This is no great harm; 
but fancying that ribi is Italian for 


(a) Roquefort: Glossaire de la Langue Romane. ‘‘ Provurace, prounface: Souhait 
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drink away,” or “ drink again,” is no 
remarkable proof of the Tuscan know- 
ledge of the critic who proposed the 
reading, or of those who admitted it. 
Rivo, however, is not Italian; and it 
has not been traced to any European 
language, in any thing like the sense 
intended in the English authors. I 
suspect that it is only ribaux —raxes, 
ribalds. ‘Ifo, my blades ! my bullies !” 
Aur ribauv! Rivo! Ido not press 
the conjecture, but refer for some au- 
thority to a note(b). 

2. For monarcho, in Love's Labour’s 
Lost, Sir Thomas Hanmer, who was 
not aware that there was actually a 
fantastic character well known by that 
name in London in the days of Eliza- 
beth, proposed to read mammuccia. 
An infelicitous conjecture at the best, 
And, 

3. For baccare, in the Taming of the 
Shrew (a common English phrase of 
the time, whatever its exact etymology 
may be, and I own that I have not 
seen as yet any thing very satisfactory), 
Theobald, and Warburton, and Heath, 
propose baccalare as the Italian for “a 
graduated scholar, and thence ironically 
for a pretender to scholarship.” 

Now, neither niammuccia nor bacca- 
lare are coined — they are good Italian 
words, though not at all wanted in the 















qui veut dire, bien vous fasse ; proficiat.” It is used so lately as by Paul Louis Courrier, 
in his translation of Lucian’s Ass: ‘‘ Bon prou te fasse,” vol. iii. p. 47 ; but he was an 
avowed imitator of the antique style. There is no authority for it in his Greek original ; 
and Iam not sure that he uses it properly, for he employs it merely as an ironical wish 
for good luck, without any reference to drinking. I —— it is now obsolete in France. 
(6) Ribaldi, says Ducange, were “ velites, enfans perdus, milites, qui prima 
prelia tentabant.” Of course, they were the least valued troops—thence any good- 
for-nothing fellows, ‘* good enough to toss” in an army; and as these people led pro- 
fligate and dissolute lives, ‘‘ usurpata deinde Ribaldorum vox pro hominibus vilissimis, 
abjectis, perditis, scortatoribus :” in French, ribaux. Ducange supplies several quota- 
tions, of which I take a couple :— 
“ Gulielmus Guiart MS. 
Bruient soudouiers et ribaus, 
Qui de tout perdre sont si baus, 
— Roman de la Rose. 
Mais Ribaus ont les cuers si baus, 
Portant sacs de charbon en Greve, 
Que la peine riens ne leur gréve.” 


In earlier times, it was not a word of reproach; and the ribauds in the days of 
Philippe Augustus were “ soldats d'élite auxquels ce prince avoit grande créance en 
ses exploits militaires.’ But, as Pasquier remarks, ‘ Peu-i-peu cette compagnie 
de ribauds, qui avoit tenu dedans la France lieu de primauté entre les guerriers 
s'abatardit, tomba en l’opprobre de tout le monde, et en je ne sais quelle engeance 
de putassiers.” They continued to hang about the court of France in the middle 
ages, which, like all other courts of the time, was filled with a crowd of idle 
followers ; and they were subjected to the government of an officer named roi de 
rihaux, part of whose duty was to keep the palace in eating time free of disor- 
derly persons, It is ordered, in 1317, “ Item, assayoir est que les huissiers de salle 
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places to which they are introduced by 
the conjectural critics. But why should 
Shakspeare be pronounced ignorant of 
Italian, because Sir Thomas Hanmer, 
unaware of the existence of a real man 
nicknamed Monarcho, which was ex- 
cusable enough, and Warburton unread 
in our Elizabethan literature, which in 
a commentator’on Shakspeare is not 
quite so excusable, made a couple of 
unhappy conjectures, proving nothing 
more than they were not infallible in 
verbal criticism. As for baccalare, 
Nares, in his Glossary, remarks that 
“the word (backare) was unpropitious 
to critics, who would have changed it 
to baccalare, an Italian word of re- 
proach.” Baccalare is not very pro- 
pitious to Nares himself, because it is 
scarcely a word of reproach. The 
Della Cruscans, in giving its second 
meaning, say, ‘* Dicesi altresi d’ uomo 
de gran reputazione, ma per lo pit per 
ischerzo. Lat. Vér eximuus, pracellens, 
singularis.”” Mardly words of reproach, 
any more than bone vir in Terence, 
though applied by the angry master to 
the cheating slave. I doubt very much, 
indeed, that buccalare is ever applied, 
by itself, in jest (per ischerzo), but is 
used sometimes jokingly, not reproach- 
fully, when it is accompanied by gran. 
Gran baccalare is one who gives him- 
self great airs; as we sometimes call 
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a noisy swaggerer a great hero, or a 
great officer, without offering any af- 
front to the names of officer or hero. 
The examples in the Della Crusca 
bear out this view of its meaning. 
Ex. gr. Bocce. Nov. 15, 24 :—* Vide 
uno, il quale per quello che com- 
prender pote, mostrava d’essere gran 
bacalare, con una barba nera, e folta 
al volto.” Galat. 28.—“ Millitandosi, 
e dicendo di avere le maraviglie, e di 
essere gran bacalari,” &e. &c. 

If these be the only proofs of Shak- 
speare’s want of Italian knowledge, 
never was case more meagre. They 
amount exactly to this, that Shak- 
speare uses four words quite common 
in his time, two of which his com- 
mentators, for whose ignorance it is 
not reasonable that he should answer, 
corrupt into Italian; and two more, 
which, though these gentlemen think 
differently, are not Italian at all, or 
intended as such ; and that, elsewhere, 
he makes a buffoon character quote a 
couple of ungrammatical jingles from a 
jest-book, which his critics by mending 
make more corrupt. A noble style of 
argument! particularly in the case of 
an author who elsewhere employs lta- 
lian words and quotations with perfect 
propriety and correctness. 

Dr. Farmer supposes the Taming of 
the Shrew not to be “ originally the 


si tost comme l’en aura crié, Aur queur, feront vuider la salle de toutes gens fors ceus 
qui doivent mengier, et les doivent livrer a l’huys de la salle aux varlets de porte 
aux portiers; et les portiers doivent tenir la cour nette, et les livrer au roy des 
ribaux ; et le roy des ribaux doit garder, que il n’entre plus 4 la porte, et cil qui sera 
trouvé defaillans sera pugny par le maistre de l’hostel, qui servira la journée.” 1 
conjecture, that when the proper officer cried ‘“ Aux queux!” [i. e. cooks!] the cry 
might be met by the gang turned out to make room for these “ qui doivent men- 
gier,” with ‘‘ Aux ribaux ;” and thence made, by an easy lapse, ribaua, rivaue, rivo, 
as the peculiar rallying call of drunken people. It is so used by the prince, in the 
very place referred to, when he shouts for Falstaff, “ Rivo! says the drunkard—call 
in ribs, call in tallow.” 
It is sometimes joined with Castiliano, as in Marlowe's Jew of Malta: 


“ Hey, Rivo Castiliano, man’s a man.” 
And in the old comedy of Look about You, 


“ And Rivo will he cry, and Castile too.” 


‘ Castiliano ” was, in all probability, a rallying cry in the Spanish armies. 
is three times cried at the coronation of kings of Spain, 
“ While trumpets rang, and heralds cried ‘ Custile.’” 
Scott's Don Roderick, st. xliii.] 
And as the Spaniards had the reputation of being great swaggerers, they might be fitly 
called on, as associates, by those who were shouting for the ribaux. Steevens quotes the 
lines from Marlowe and the old play, in a note on Twelfth Night, act i. sc. 3, where 
Sir Toby cries out, “ What, wench! Castiliano vulgo—for here comes Sir Andrew 
Aguecheek.” For vulgo, Warburton proposes volte ; as if recommending Maria to 
put on her grave, solemn looks, which is the last advice Toby would think of giving ; 
and she does just the contrary. Perhaps it should be “ Castiliano luego.” ‘* Casti- 
lian, at once.” Vulgo and (vego might be easily confounded. 


[Castilla 
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work of Shakspeare, but restored by 
him to the stage, with the whole In- 
duction of the Tinker, and some other 
occasional improvements,” &c. The 
reasons he gives for this opinion are 
not over-sagacious ; and our increased 
knowledge of dramatic history and 
bibliography has left them no value 
whatever. Ifthe play be Shakspeare’s 
at all, Dr. Farmer is sure that it is one 
of his earliest productions, in which he 
is supported by Malone (Chronological 
Order of Shakspeare’s Plays, No. 6) ; 
who admits, however, that he had for- 
merly been of a different opinion, 
which I think he was very wrong in 
altering. But as I have noticed the 
play, not with any intention of de- 
scanting on its intrinsic merits (though 
sadly urged thereto by Bishop Hurd’s 
most absurd and somewhat offensive 
observations on the Induction, con- 
tained in his pedantic and ridiculous 
commentary on the Epistle to Au- 
gustus), but of pointing out a very 
different theory respecting the date and 
origin of the play, I shall not enter 
upon the question of its poetical or 
dramatic value. It is contended that 
it was one of the later plays, and writ- 
ten after a journey to Italy. 


“ T proceed,” says Mr. Brown, “ to 
shew he was in Italy from the internal 
evidence of his works ; and | begin with 
his Taming of the Shrew, where the evi- 
dence is the strongest. This comedy 
was entirely rewritten from an older one 
by an unknown band, with some, but not 
many, additions to the fable. It should 
first be observed, that in the older co- 
medy, which we possess, the scene is 
laid in and near Athens, and that Shak- 
speare removed it to Padua and its neigh- 
bourhood ; an unnecessary change, if he 
knew no more of one country than of 
the other. The dramatis persone next 
attract our attention. Baptista is no 
longer erroneously the name of a woman, 
as in Hamlet, but of a man. All the 
other names, except one, are pure Italian, 
though most of them are adapted to the 
English ear. Biondello, the name ofa 


boy, seems chosen with a knowledge of 


the language,—as it signifies a little fair- 
haired fellow. Even the shrew has the 
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Italian termination to her name, Katha- 
rina. The exception is Curtis, Petru- 
chio’s servant, seemingly the housekeeper 
at his villa; which, as it is an insignifi- 
cant part, may have been the name of the 
player ; but, more probably, it is a cor- 
ruption of Cortese. 

“ Act I,Scene I. A public place. For 
an open place, or a square in a city, this 
is not a home-bred expression. It may 
be accidental ; yet it is a literal transla- 
tion of una piazza publica, exactly what 
was meant for the scene. 

“The opening of the comedy, which 
speaks of Lombardy and the university of 
Padua, might have been written by a na- 
tive Italian. 


‘ Tranio, since —for the great desire I 
had 

To see fair Padua, nursery of arts,— 

I am arrived for fruitful Lombardy, 

The pleasant garden of great Italy. 
7 * * * 

Here let us breathe, and happily institute 

A course of learning, and ingenious 
studies.’ 


“* The very next line I found myself 
involuntarily repeating, at the sight of 
the grave countenances within the walls 
of Pisa :— 


‘ Pisa, renowned for grave citizens’(c). 


They are altogether a grave people, in 
their demeanour, their history, and their 
literature, such as it is, I never met 
with the anomaly of a merry Pisan. 
Curiously enough, this line is repeated, 
word for word, in the fourth act. Lu- 
centio says, his father came ‘ of the Ben- 
tivolii.” ‘This is an old Italian plural. 
A mere Englishman would write ‘ of the 
Bentivolios.’ Besides, there was, and is, 
a branch of the Bentivolii in Florence, 
where Lucentio says he was brought up. 
But these indications, just at the com- 
mencement of the play, are not of great 
force. We now come to something more 
important ; a remarkable proof of his 
having been aware of the law of the 
country in respect to the betrothment of 
Katharina and Petruchio, of which there 
is not a vestige in the older play. The 
father gives her hand to him, both parties 
consenting, before two witnesses, who 
declare themselves such to the act. Such 
a ceremony is as indissoluble as that of 
marriage, unless both parties should 


(c) It could hardly be expected that, while I write, a confirmatory commentary, 


and from the strangest quarter, should turn up on these words; but so it is. A 
quarrel lately occurred in Youghal, arising from a dispute about precedency between 
two ladies at a ball; and one of the witnesses, a travelled gentleman, in his cross- 
examination, gives the following opinion of Pisa :—* I did not see —— in the room 
that night; he is now in Pisa, which I don’t think a pleasanter place than a court of 


justice: I think it a d d sickening place. It is much too holy for me.” This 
was deposed to so lately as the 10th of October, 1839.—W. M. 
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consent to annul it. ‘The betrothment 
takes place in due form, exactly as in 
many of Goldoni’s comedies : 


‘ Baptista. * * 
hands ; 
God send you joy, Petruchio! ‘tis a 
match. 
Gremio and Tranio. Amen ! 
we will be witnesses.’ 


Give me your 


say we ; 


Instantly Petruchio addresses them as 
‘father and wife ;’ because, from that 
moment, he possesses the legal power of 
a husband over her, saving that of taking 
her to his own house. Unless the be- 
trothment is understood in this light, we 
cannot account for the father’s so tamely 
yielding afterwards to Petruchio’s whim 
of going in his ‘ mad attire’ with her to 
the church. Authority is no longer with 
the father ; in vain he hopes and requests 
the bridegroom will change his clothes ; 
Petruchio is peremptory in his lordly 
will and pleasure, which he could not 
possibly be, without the previous Italian 
betrothment. 

“Padua lies between Verona and 
Venice, at a suitable distance from both, 
for the conduct of the comedy. Pe- 
truchio, after being securely betrothed, 
sets off for Venice, the very place for 
finery, to. buy ‘rings and things, and 
fine array’ for the w redding ; and, when 
married, he takes her to his country 
house in the direction of Verona, of 
which city he is a native. All this is 
complete, and in marked opposition to 
the worse than mistakes in the Two Gen- 
tlemen of Verona, which was written 
when be knew nothing whatever of the 
country. 

‘ The rich old Gremio, when ques- 
tioned respecting the dower he can 
assure to Bianca, boasts, 


as a primary 
consideration, of his richly furnished 
house : — 
‘ First, as you know, my house within 


the city 
Is richly furnished with plate and gold ; 
Basins and ewers, to lave her dainty 
hands ; . 
My hangings all of Tyrian tapestry : 
In iv ory coffers I have stuff’d my crowns, 
In cypress chests my arras, counterpoints, 
Costly apparel, tents, and canopies ; : 
Fine linen, Turkey cusbious ’ boss’d with 
pearl, 
Valance of Venice gold in needlework ; 
Pewter and brass, and all things that be- 


long 
To house, or housekeeping.’ 
“Lady Morgan, in her Italy, says 


(and my own observation corroborates 
her account), ‘ there is not an article 
here described, that I have not found in 
some one or other of the palaces of 
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Florence, Venice, and Genoa — the mer- 
cantile republics of Italy even to the 
‘Turkey cushions *boss’d with pearl.’ 
She then adds, ‘ This is the knowledge 
of genius, acquired by the rapid percep- 
tion and intuitive appreciation,’ &c., 
never once suspecting that Shakspeare 
had been an eye-witness of such furni- 
ture. For my part, unable to compre- 
hend the intuitive knowledge of genius, 
in opposition to her ladyship’s opinion, 
I beg leave to quote Dr. Johnson: — 
‘ Shakspeare, however favoured by na- 
ture, could impart only what he had 
learned.’ With this text as our guide, 
it behoves us to point out how he could 
obtain such an intimate knowledge of 
facts, without having been, like Lady 
Morgan, an eye- witness to them. 

“Tn addition to these instances, the 
whole comedy bears an Italian character, 
and seems written as if the author had 
said to his friends, ‘ Now I will give 
you a comedy, built on Italian manners, 
neat as I myself have imported.’ In- 
deed, did I not know its archetype, with 
the scene in Athens, I might suspect it 
to be an adaptation of some unknown 
Italian play, retaining rather too many 
local allusions for the ‘Engl ish stage. 

** Some may argue that it was possible 
for him to learn all this from books of 
travels now lost, or in conversation with 
travellers ; but my faith recoils from so 
bare a possibility, when the belief that 
he saw what he described is, in every 
point of view, without difficulty, and 
probable. Books and conversation may 
do much for an author; but, should he 
descend to particular descriptions, or 
venture to speak of manners and customs 
intimately, is it possible he should not 
once fall into error with no better in- 
struction? An objection has been made, 
imputing an error, in Grumio’s question, 
are the ‘ rushes strewed?? But the cus- 
tom of strewing rushes in England, he- 
longed also to “Italy ; this may be seen 
in old authors, and their very word 
giuncare, now out of use, is a proof of it. 
English Christian names, incidentally in- 
troduced, are but translations of the same 
Italian names, as Catarina is called Kath- 
arina and Kate ; and, if they were not, 
comedy may well be allowed to take a 
liberty of that nature.” 


This, certainly, is ingenious, as also 
are the arguments drawn by Mr. 
Brown from Othello and the Merchant 
of Venice ; and I understand that a 
later lady-traveller in Italy than Lady 
Morgan coincides in the same view of 
the case; and she is a lady who ought 
to know “ Ilow to Observe.” At all 
events, there is nothing improbable 
that Shakspeare, or any other person 
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of cultivated mind, or easy fortune — 
and he was both — should have visited 
the famed and fashionable land of 
Italy. There was much more energy 
and action among the literary men— 
among men in general, indeed, of the 
days of Elizabeth than of the last 
century; when making “ the grand 
tour,” as they called it, was considered 
an undertaking to be ventured on only 
by a great lord or squire, who looked 
upon it as a formal matter of his life. 
The sparks, and wits, and critics, 
and moralists, and dramatists, and so 
forth, in the time of the first Georges, 
either Cockneyised in London or con- 
fined themselves to the universities. 
One set did not look beyond the 
coffee-houses, taverns, inns of court, 
public-houses, and play-houses of the 
metropolis ; the views of the others 
were in general confine? to the easier 
shelves of the library, or the wit 
and tobacco of the common room. 
Going abroad required an effort be- 
yond ordinary calculation, or ordi- 
nary ambition. To get as far as 
Paris was an event demanding much 
thought and preparation beforehand, 
and entitling him who performed it 
to much wonderment ever after. 
Italy was quite out of their line ; 
and those who travelled to a region 
so remote had marvels to tell for 
ever. Professed, or rather professional 
tours, were made there, resulting in 
collections of letters crammed with ac- 
counts of bad dinners, detestable roads, 
diabolical inns, and black-whiskered 
banditti ; or ponderous works com- 
monplacing about admirable antiques, 
astonishing architecture, supereminent 
paintings, divine scenery, and celestial 
climates. The buoyant spirit of the 
friends of Raleigh, Sidney, Essex, 
was gone. No war, no taking of ser- 
vice, nothing calling on the notice of 
“a man of action,” led to the Con- 
tinent in the sodden days which fol- 
lowed the peace of Utrecht, and pre- 
ceded the outburst of the French 
Revolution; and the means and ap- 
pliances by which a trip to Constanti- 
nople is nowadays as little regarded, 
and as lightly provided for, as a trip 
to Calais in the days of our grandsires 
were not in being. The nation was 
asleep in the middle of the last century, 
and its literature snored in the general 
slumber. “ Ingreat Eliza’sgolden time” 
it was not only awake, but vigorous in 
the rude strength of manly activity. 
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The spirit of sea-adventure was not 
dead while Drake, and his brother 
‘* shepherds of the ocean” lived ; and 
an enthusiastic mind of that period 
would think far less, and make far 
less talk about a voyage to the Spanish 
Main, than Johnson did, near a couple 
of centuries afterwards, of jolting to 
the North of Scotland. The activity 
of Shakspeare or his contemporaries 
is not to be judged of by the sloth 
of their successors “ upon town,” 
or “in the literary world.” It is 
to me evident that Shakspeare had 
been at sea, from his vivid description 
of maritime phenomena, and his know- 
ledge of the management of a vessel, 
whether in calm or storm. The very 
first note of Dr. Johnson brings him 
and his author into a contrast not very 
favourable to the commentator. On 
the opening of the Tempest we are told : 
“In this naval dialogue, perhaps the 
first example of sailors’ language upon 
the stage, there are, as I have been 
told by a skilful navigator, some inac- 
curacies and contradictory orders.” 

If to stumble on the threshold be 
unlucky, this is a most unlucky open- 
ing. In the first place, an acquaintance 
with Shakspeare himself ought to have 
made the Doctor know that in Pericles, 
Prince of Tyre, generally attributed 
to him (1 have no doubt that he wrote, 
or rewrote, every line of it), produced 
some fifteen or sixteen years before 
the Tempest, there was a scene of sea 
language; and, in the next place, 
Constantine, second Lord Mulgrave, an 
experienced sailor (he was the Captain 
Phipps who sailed towards the North 
Pole, and a captain in the navy at the 
age of twenty-one -- no jobbing, of 
course), proves by a practical and 
scientific analysis of the boatswain’s 
orders, not only that each was the very 
best, that could be given in the im- 
pending danger, but that all were 
issued in the exact order in which 
they were required. ‘This Constantine, 
Lord Mulgrave, was uncle of the pre- 
sent Marquess of Normanby ; so that, 
on the principle of family merit, even 
the Tories ought to abate their wrath 
somewhat against the ex-lord-lieuten- 
ant, on the ground of his connexion 
with one who, beside having been at 
sea Nelson’s earliest captain, may boast 
of contributing to save the national 
favourite of old England, 

“ Whose flag has braved a thousand years 
The battle and the breeze,” 












































































































































































































































































































































fom the reputation of being no better 
than a landlubber. Lord Mulgrave’s 
note, which is a very clever one, will 
be found in Boswell’s Shakspeare, 
vol. xv. pp. 184-6, at the end of the 
‘Tempest. Wis lordship says, that per- 
haps Shakspeare might have picked up 
his nautical knowledge from conversa- 
tion; but, though his lordship tells 
that to the marines, as a sailor he does 
not believe it. It is, indeed, possible 
that he might; it is highly probable 
that he obtained it from actual observa- 
tion. If we are disinclined (why we 
should be so, I cannot tell) to grant 
that he travelled in foreign countries, 
is it too much to suppose that he 
might have made a voyage to Cork, 
on a visit to his friend Spenser, dwell- 
ing beneath 


“Old Father Mole —Mole hight that 
mountain gray, 

That walls the north side of Armulla’s 
vale ?” 


From Italian, thus triumphantly dis- 
posed of, we are called upon to con- 
sider Shakspeare’s Spanish. This item 
is short. Dr. Grey is willing to sup- 
pose that the plot of Romeo and Juliet 
may be borrowed from a comepy of 
Lopes de Vega; and, “ In the Indue- 
tion to the Taming of the Shrew, the 
Tinker attempts to talk Spanish; and, 
consequently, [ihe Italics are Farmer's | 
the author himself was acquainted with 
it. Paucas pallabris; \et the world 
slide: Sessa!” As pocas palabras was 
an ordinary cant expression of the time, 
and used in several plays, those who 
imagined that Shakspeare’s knowledge 
of Spanish was a necessary consequence 
of his using those two words, must not 
be considered as very sage personages. 
I know not who they were, but 1 know 
when it is assumed as a proof of ig- 
norance of Spanish that Shakspeare 
quoted two words of it in jest, which 
had been quoted elsewhere before, the 
logic is strange ; nor when I learn that 
Dr. Grey is mistaken in imagining that 
Romeo and Juliet was derived from 
‘a comepy [so marked, I cannot tell 
why] of Lopes de Vega,’ [so spelt, I 
well know why; because Farmer’s 
reading having been only casually 
Spanish, he did not know or think 
there was any need of taking the trouble 
to inquire what was the real name of 
the dramatist, ] am I inclined to believe 
that, because Shakspeare did not find 
an Italian story in a Spanish author, he 
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could not have read Spanish. He knew 
as much of it, at all events, as his critics, 
I copy the following from Archdeacon 
Nares’s Glossary, a work of consider- 
able pretence, and very disproportion- 
ate information. Ile is commenting 
on the phrase miching malicho, in 
Hamlet. ** It seems agreed that this 
word is corrupted from the Spanish 
malhecor, which signifies a poisoner. 
By miching malicho, he means a 
skulking poisoner; or it may mean 
mischief, from malheco, evil action, 
which seems to me more probable ; 
consequently, if mincing malicho be the 
right reading, its signification may be 
delicate mischief.” Now the words are, 
not malheco, and malhecor, but malhecho 
and malhechor, i.e., malefactum and 
malefactor, from which they are de- 
rived, and meaning no more than i/l- 
deed and ill-doer, having nothing pe- 
culiar to connect them with poisoning 
or poisoner. That the text is corrupt, 
Iam sure; and I think Dr. Farmer’s 
substitution of mimicking Malbecco,a 
most unlucky attempt at emendation. 
In the old copies it 1s munching mali- 
cho, in which we find the traces of 
the true reading — mucho malhecho, 
much mischief. 


« ¢€ Marry Muché Malhécho — it means 
mischief,’ ” 


On this passage Malone observes : 
“ Where our poet met with the word 
mallecho, which in Minshieu’s Spanish 
Dictionary is defined malefactum, I am 
unable to explain ;” which is to be de- 
plored. Might not Malone, without 
any great stretch of critical sagacity, 
have suspected that he met it while 
reading Spanish? 

Remains but French. Of this, too, 
Shakspeare is ignorant, as of all 
things else; and yet, “In the play of 
Henry V. we have a whole scene in it, 
and in many other places it occurs 
familiarly in the dialogue.” This is 
true, and one might think that it was 
tolerably sufficient to establish the fact 
that the writer of the dialogue knew 
the language. Farmero aliter visum. 
**We may observe in general, that the 
early editions have not half the quon- 
tity, and every sentence, or rather every 
word, most ridiculously blundered. 
Those, for several reasons, could not be 
possibly published by the author ; and 
it is extremely probable that the French 
ribaldry was at first inserted by a differ- 
ent hand, as the many additions most 
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certainly were after he had left the 
stage. Indeed, every friend to his 
memory will not easily betieve that he 
was acquainted with the scene between 
Catharine and the old gentlewoman, or 
surely he would not have admitted 
such obscenity and nonsense.” 

I am sorry for the introduction of 
this scene, but on a different ground. 
The obscenity, few as the lines are in 
which it occurs, and trifling if com- 
pared with what we find in contem- 
porary French writers,— and not at all 
polluting, as it turns merely on an inde- 
licate mispronunciation of a couple of 
English words,— is in all probability 
interpolated. It is precisely such gag 
as actors would catch at; and we must 
recollect that Catharine and Alice 
were originally personated, not by wo- 
men, but by boys. Yet, I am sorry 
that it appears there, because it has al- 
ways tended to give those foreigners 
who know French and do not know 
English —a circumstance once almost 
universal among critical readers out of 
England, and, though the balance is 
fast altering, still any thing but un- 
common, in many parts of Europe— 
a false idea of the general contents of 
Shakspeare’s plays. The French critics 
of the govt school, anxious to cry down 
the English dramatist, made the most 
of this scene ; and represented to the 
ignorant all his plays as being of a 
similar character. This is to be re- 
gretted ; but in this case, as in all others, 
truth lives out at last. The scene is 
ho specimen at all of Shakspeare’s 
genius, and a poor one of his wit. It 
is, however, a proof that he knew 
French. But “it is to be hoped that 
he did not understand it.” Then it 
must be supposed by the hoper that he 
was a fool. Who can believe that he 
inserted, without being acquainted with 
what it meant, a scene in a play of 
which, as I shall soon have an op- 
portunity of remarking more at large, 
he took uncommon care? As for the 
misprinting, there is not a line of any 
foreign language which is not barbar- 
ously blundered in the quartos and 
folios ; and, as Dr. Farmer well knew, 
no argument could be founded upon 
any such circumstance. 

We have next, however, a very acute 
remark, for which we are indebted to 
the worthy Sir John Hawkins :— 

“Mr. Hawkins, in the appendix to 
Mr. Johnson’s edition, hath an ingenious 
observation to prove that Shakspeare, 
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supposing the French to be his, had very 
little knowledge of the language. ‘ Est-~ 
il possible d’exchapper la force de ton 
bras?’ says a Frenchman. ‘ Brass, cur!’ 
replies Pistol. Almost every one knows 
that the French word bras is pronounced 
brau ; aud what resemblance does this 
bear to brass? Dr. Johnson makes a 
doubt, whether the pronunciation of the 
French language may not be changed 
since Shakspeare’s time ; if not, says he, 
it may be suspected that some other man 
wrote the French scenes. But this does 
not appear to be the case, at least in this 
termination, from the rules of the gram- 
marians, or the practice of the poets. I 
am certain ofthe former, from the French 
Alphabeth of De la Mothe, and the Ortho- 
epia Gallica of John Eliot; and of the 
latter from the rhymes of Marot, Ronsard, 
and Du Bartas, &c.” 


The logic of this is at least enter- 
taining. The scene is not Shakspeare’s 
because he could not write French, and 
yet the mispronunciation of the word 
bras proves that it was written by one 
who had very little knowledge of the 
language. Which horn of this dilemma 
are we to be caught upon? Here isa 
clever, idiomatic, burlesque scene in 
French, and in (what is as difficult to 
write consistently) an English patois of 
French, damaged, as Hawkins, John- 
son, and Farmer think, by the mispro- 
nunciation of one word. Why, it does 
not require much consideration to per- 
ceive, that, whoever wrote the scene, 
even if the mispronunciation were of 
the utmost importance, knew French 
intimately well. Whether the word is 
brass or braw, no external reason what- 
ever existing for our believing it not to 
proceed from the pen of Shakspeare, 
to Shakspeare it must be attributed. 
There is a great quantity of French 
in this play, so introduced —in the 
speeches of the Dauphin and his com- 
panions, for example—as not to be 
separable from the rest of the dia- 
logue; and the very scene, blemished 
in the ears of these exact critics, is, 
with an admirable dramatic artifice, 
introduced into the place where it 
occurs, for a reason which will take 
a little time to explain. 

The battle of Agincourt was the last 
of the great feudal battles. Fire-arms 
were then speedily altering the whole 
face of tactical warfare ; and that spe- 
cies of prowess which was so highly 
esteemed in the middle ages gradually 
became, long before Shakspeare’s time, 
of less moment in actual combat, The 
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knights sorely felt the change—perhaps 
the greatest made by physical means in 
the progress of society until the late 
applications of steam; and many a 
gentleman participated in the indigna- 
tion expressed by the dainty courtier 
against villanous saltpetre. With this 
display of personal valour, the poetic 
interest of battles in a great measure 
departed. A modern battle has often 
sublime, but seldom picturesque fea- 
tures. Chance too much predominates 
over the fate of individuals to render 
victory or defeat in any visible degree 
dependent upon the greatest bravery, 
or the meanest cowardice, of any single 
person engaged, and the romantic or 
chivalrous bard cannot deal with 
masses. When Burke said that the 
age of chivalry was gone, because ten 
thousand swords did not leap out of 
their scabbards to fight in the cause of 
Marie Antoinette, the orator might have 
reflected—if orators ever reflect upon 
any thing but the harmony of trope and 
figure—that the days of chivalry had 
departed long before,—from the mo- 
ment, in fact, that these ten thousand 
swords had become but secondary in- 
struments in war. Milton is not the 
only poet (Ariosto, Spenser, and others, 
were beforehand with him) who assigns 
the invention of gunpowder to the devil. 
It would be rather out of place to 
prove, that unless his Satanic majesty 
has an interest in rendering battles 
less sanguinary, he has no claim 
to the honour; but the knights were 
interested in crying out against an in- 
vention which deprived them, safe in 
the panoply of plate and mail, of the 
power of winning fame at the cheap 
rate of slaughtering imperfectly armed, 
or altogether unarmed, peasants and 
burghers ; and the poets had to com- 
plain of the loss of the picturesque fea- 
tures of the fight, in which at present 
“ nought distinct they see.” Agincourt 
had no successor in the history of the 
world; for never again came such a 
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princes, and dukes, and lords into 
personal conflict ; nor could any other 
field boast of such a royal fellowship 
of death(d). It was also the last great 
victory in Shakspeare’s time that the 
English had won over the French. The 
war in France in Henry the Sixth’s 
reign was little more than a guerilla 
tumult, in which the invaders, despite 
of “ Henry’s conquest, Bedford's vigi- 
lance, your deeds of war,” and all the 
other topics invoked by Duke Hum- 
phrey, in declaring his grief; and of the 
many acts of individual bravery and 
energy of Talbot and others, were sure 
to be at last defeated in campaigns 
against a people gradually forgetting 
their domestic animosities to unite 
against foreign ravage. The wars of the 
ltoses drew us from France to wield the 
lamentable arms of civil contest; and 
when at last “ the flowers were blended 
in love and sisterly delight,” the system 
which called forth such invasions as 
that of Henry V., and gave colour to 
such claims as those adduced to render 
“ France his true inheritance,” was gone. 
Our present political arrangements, 
which are essentially anti-chivalric, 
had commenced their operations. The 
sixteenth century found us engaged in 
religious dissensions; and the eye, 
anxious to look upon the brightest spot 
of our military glory, had nowhere to 
rest upon but Agincourt. That field is, 
therefore, dear at once to the poet of 
chivalry and of England, throughout 
this play of Henry V. treated with pe- 
culiar honour and respect. Shakspeare 
apologises for the scantiness of his 
theatrical means to represent so glo- 
rious a battle :— 

** And so our scene must to the battle fly, 
Where (O for pity!) we shall much dis- 


grace, 
With four or five most vile and ragged 
foils, 


Right ill-dispesed in brawl] ridiculous, 
The name of Agincourt.” 


This is one of the strongest touches 





host of axe-and-spear- brandishing of national feeling in all the plays(e). 








(d) The list fills more than three pages of Monstrelet, fol. 230, 231. Ed. 1595. 
The very title of the chapter (cxlviii.) marks the sad feeling of the historian: 
“ Comment plusieurs princes, et autres notables seigneurs de diuers pays, furent 
morts @ ceste piteuse besongne.” 

(e) Schlegel remarks, that in this play only has he introduced an Irishman and 
Scotchman speaking their patois of English. As it also contains the Welshman, 
Fluellen, representatives from the three kingdoms and the principality are present at 
Agincourt. The industry of Malone, followed by Boswell, has rescued a few Irish 
words from a corruption which sadly puzzled and embroiled former critics. The 
qualtitie calmie custwre me of the old copy of Henry V. act iy. sc. 4, was conjectured 
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In Julius Cesar he had made no such 
apology for the raggedness of the foils, 
or the ridiculous brawl that represented 
Philippi, which crushed for ever the 
once resistless oligarchy of Rome ; 
or in Antony and Cleopatra, for the 
like poverty in the representation of 
Actium, that gave the sovereignty of 
the Roman world, of which France 
was then no more than a conquered 
province, and into which England was 
soon about to be incorporated by the 
sword, to Augustus. Far more famous 
in Shakspeare’s eyes was Agincourt ; 
though, unlike those great Roman 
battles, it left scarcely any conse- 
quences of lasting importance behind ; 
and at the close of the century and 
a half which elapsed between its be- 
ing fought and the birth of the dra- 
matist who approaches it with so much 
reverence, it was, for all practical pur- 
peses, as much forgotten as the battles 
of Richard Ceeur de Lion in the Holy 
Land. English feelings did not so 
argue ; and their great expounder only 
spoke in more eloquent and swelling 
language the thoughts of all his coun- 
trymen, when he made Henry predict 
that the names of Harry the king and 
his noble companions would be for 
ever the theme of gratulation. 

“ And Crispin Crispian shall ne’er go by 
From this day to the ending of the world, 
But we in it shall be remembered ”’(/’). 


Such, certainly, was the case in 
Shakspeare’s time ; and if the lapse of 
a couple of centuries has thrown its re- 
nown into the shade, it is beeause fields 
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of fame and spheres of action, which he 
could not have anticipated, fill our re- 
collections, and so occupy our thoughts 
(to say nothing of altered views of the 
causes and objects of war), as to make 
us think less of a feudal battle, which 
has nothing but the undaunted courage 
with which such tremendous odds were 
met [and that certainly is deserving of 
the admiration of all to whom bravery 
is deat] to recommend it to our memo- 
ries ; on which, however, it is indelibly 
stamped only by Shakspeare. 

But with Ais feelings respecting Agin- 
court, what could he do with the battle 7 
Ife was ashamed of representing in 
actual mélée King Henry V., Bedford, 
Exeter, Warwick and Talbot, Salisbury 
and Gloster, by the ragged foils and 
beggarly appurtenances which he could 
command. He therefore left them out 
altogether ; and to fill up the battle he 
supplies this scene, in which the buffoon 
braggart Pistol is made to occupy the 
audience, and to tickle their national 
vanity by capturing and bullying a 
French gentleman. The French trans- 
lator, Le Tourneur (whose version, take 
it all in all, is highly creditable ; and 
which, when not only the difficulty of 
the task of translating such plays, but 
the absolute odium their translator risk- 
ed in undertaking to praise and set off 
an author denounced by the dominant 
school of gotid as something so offensive, 
as to render it a shame and disgrace 
even to quote his name in France, 
ought to have saved him from the 
dull buffoonery of Steevens), omits the 
scene, as unworthy of Shakspeare, from 


by Malone to be no more than a burden ofa song, ‘“‘ When as I view your comely 


grace,”—Calen o custure me, &c. And Boswell finds this to be in reality an old Irish 
song, preserved in Playford’s Musicul Companion, where it appears as Callino castore 
me. It is not very hard for an Irish reader to disentangle from this, Colleen (or, more 
Celtically, cailin) og, astore me,“ Pretty girl, my darling for ever.” It was, perhaps, 
all the Irish that Shakspeare had,— having learned it, as we may have supposed 
Pistol would have done, from hearing it sung as a refrain. The words have no 
application to what the poor Frenchman says; but as he concludes by cal-ite, Pistol 
retorts by a somewhat similar word, and as unintelligible, cal-eno. On account of 
this general nationality of the play, I am inclined to think, in spite of Horne Tooke’s 
somewhat angry assertion, when claiming imp as Saxon, that ‘ our language has ab- 
solutely nothing from the Welsh” ( Div. Purl. vol. ii. p. 34, 4to.), that when Henry V. 
is twice called “ am impe of fame,” the Welsh origin, justly or not assigned to the 
word, might not have been unknown or forgotten. ‘The Welsh blood of Henry is 
continually insisted upon. 

(f) Johnson has a very strange note on these lines. ‘ It may be observed, that 
we are apt to promise ourselves a more lasting memory than the change of human 
things admits. This prediction is not verified ; the feast of Crispin passes by without 
any mention of Agincourt.” How curiously Dr. Johnson has proved, by writing 
this very note, that he well knew that there was not the slightest chance of his 
forgetting that Agincourt was fought upon St. Crispin’s Day! It is in all proba- 
bility the only battle of which he could, without reference to books, have given 
the precise date, Blenheim, Ramilies, Malplaquet, Oudenarde, were fought about the 
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the text, and degrades it into a note. 
I can well appreciate the feeling ; but 
if he reasoned not as a Frenchman, 
but as a dramatic critic, he would 
have seen that the only method Shak- 
speare possessed of escaping the diffi- 
culty of caricaturing Agincourt against 
his will, by turning it, in consequence 
of his want of means, into a ridiculous 
brawl, was to seize upon that part of 
it which might be treated as avowed 
drollery and burlesque. And_ this 
scene, so justly and so skilfully intro- 
duced, Dr. Farmer wishes us to attri- 
bute to some other hand than that of 
him, who so carefully considered, 
planned, and arranged the play. And 
why? Because bras is pronounced 
brass—not brau! Lofty criticism ! 


“The critic eye —that microscope of 


wit, 

Sees hairs, and pores, examines bit by 
bit ; 

How parts relate to parts, or they to 
whole,— 


The body’s harmony, the beaming soul, 

Are things which Burman, Kuster, Wasse, 
shall see 

When man’s whole frame is obvious to a 
flea.” 


The satire upon Burman, Kuster, 
and Wasse, in those lines from the 
Dunciad, is unjust; because these 
learned men pretended to nothing 
beyond that which they learnedly per- 
formed ,—the grammatical or scholasti- 
cal explication of the text and language 
of their authors, over whom they never 
presumed to take airs of superior in- 
formation. As they made no boast of 
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coming to the rescue of the old bards 
on whom they commentated, or looked 
beyond the limits they had assigned to 
themselves ; the sneer on the extent of 
their vision is unjust and inapplicable : 
but this finding out that brass should 
be brau, while the relation of parts to 
parts, and they to the whole, in this scene 
of Pistol, introduced as it is in Henry V,, 
is a most satisfactory proof of the flea- 
like glance of Farmer. He hints (it is 
hard to catch any thing like a positive 
assertion in the Essay) that the French 
scene had appeared before in some 
other play on the same subject,—- 
quoting from Nash’s Pierce Pennilesse, 
his Supplication to the Devil. * What 
a glorious thing it is to have Henry the 
Fifth represented on the stage leading 
the French king prisoner, and forcing 
both him and the Dolphin to swear 
fealty.” In the first place, “ the French 
scene,” if it be intended by that phrase 
to mean the scene written in French, 
had never appeared on the stage be- 
fore ; and, secondly, Shakspeare, by 
substituting Pistol’s exploits for those 
of the king, escaped the ridicule di- 
rected against the elder plays, or 
mummeries, produced upon this po- 
pular subject, and made a jest of by 
Nash. 

As for the pronunciation of bras, we 
are gravely told by Sir William Raw- 
linson, that almost every body knows 
that it is pronounced brau ; and so 
Farmer’s authorities and the commen- 
tators in general inform us. Pasquier 
in his letters laughs at the Scotch, by 
an escorche, or Escoce, turn madame 





period of his own birth, and yet we may be tolerably certain that he could not upon 
an instant have told the days on which they occurred,— perfectly sure that he could 
not assign the saints to whom those days were dedicated. Ifthe Doctor, in place of this 
bit of cheap moralising, had reflected as a critic on the prediction which called forth 
his comment, he would have seen that Shakspeare, in promising immortal remembrance 
of the day on which Agincourt was fought, gave the immortality by the very words of 
promise. The dates of other fields, thought the poet, may be forgotten ; but as long 
as the English language lasts, J shall take care, by means of this speech, that by all who 
know the English tongue, by all men,— wherever English literature can penetrate — 
and that will be all over the world,—the names of those who commanded at Agincourt, 
the day on which that battle was fought, and the saints to whom it was dedicated, shall 
be freshly remembered ; and he has kept his word. He has not ‘* promised himself 
a more lasting memory” than he contemplated. Homer has shewn us the same con- 
fidence of immortality. See I/. 1X. 431, where Achilles says that it was predicted, if 
he warred against Troy, he should never return to bis native land, but his glory would 
be ever imperishable. ‘ Notandum hic,” says Clarke, ‘‘ quam singulari quamque 
modesto poeta artificio, gloriam dicat Achillis suo factam poemate sempiternam. Non, 
eregi dixit monumentum; non jamque opus exegi; nusquam sui meminit omnind; 
nusquam suorum operum ; nusquam patrie@ ; nusquam, ne partium quidem suarwn ; 
ut adeo Europeusne fuerit ipse, an Asiaticus, plane non constat. Sed Achillis nomen 
atque famam immortalitati tradidit.” This nete would be applicable in almost all parts 
to Shakspeare. Clarke, it will be allowed, was a more perspicacious critic, and 
better understood the meaning and intention of his author than Johnson. 
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intomoudam(g). What would he have 
thought of the rule which rhymes bras 
with law, paw, jaw, daw, draw, &c.? 
Davenant, quoted by Steevens in the 
notes, has made it do so; and Pope, 
we know, has some of the same kind in 
his “ Town and Country Mouse :” 





- lays down the law 
Que ¢a est bon—ah! goutez ga” [saw]. 


So have many others ; but, to borrow 
Johnson’s words and argument on the 
passage in Shakspeare “which we are 
now discussing, “ if the pronunciation 
of the French language be not changed 
since [Pope’s] time, which is not un- 
likely, it may be suspected that some 
other man wrote the [above distich.]” 

Bras rhymes now with the first sylla- 
ble of fa-ther. The question, how- 
ever, is, Was the final s of such words 
sounded in Shakspeare’s time? In 
correct, or fashionable French, it un- 
questionably was not, unless before 
a vowel; but just at that time a re- 
volution was going forward among the 
French with respect to the sounding 
of s. Pasquier tells us, that in his 
youth (he died in 1615, aged 87), it 
was pronounced in honneste, and a 
little before in such words as eschole, &c. 
as now it is espéce. Robert Stephens, 
in his grammar, says that “ udplurimum 
omittitur” in words of the kind; and 
Theodore Beza notes the variation of 
its sound in different places, as Bowle 
observes, in the Archaologia, vol. vi. 
pp- 76-8. Pasquier, who has a long 
letter on the subject, thinks it probable 
that it was originally sounded in such 
words as corps, temps, aspre,— derived 
from corpus, tempus, asper. It really 
is a question hardly worth debating. 
That to our ears it was once sounded 
is plain, from the O yes retained by 
our criers; from our pronuaciation of 
Paris, Calais, which we once held as 
masters, and other cities, Brusselles, 
Marseilles ; of the names of Louis, 
Charles, &c. In my own memory, 
Bordeaux was generally pronounced 
Barducks : ina passage quoted further 
on, from Laneham’s letter from Killing- 
worth, it seems in the days of Elizabeth 
tohave been called Burdeaus. And, atall 
events, if it be of such moment, cannot 
the most precise purist be satisfied by 
reading, —“ Est-il gee d’eschap- 
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per la force de ton bras?—ah!” or 
“bras, sieur.”’ I must remark that 
the French translator does not express 
the same doubt of the propriety of the 
pronunciation as the English critics. 
Le Tourneur merely says: “ Bras est 
pris par Pistol pour le mot Anglois 
brass, du cuivre.” Ilis ears, it appears, 
are less sensitive than those of Ilawkins 
or Farmer. 

Pasquier might have afforded a hint 
to Malone, that when he said “ the word 
moy” (in this same scene of Henry V.) 
“ proves, in my apprehension deci- 
sively, that Shakspeare, or whoever 
furnished him with his French (if, in- 
deed, he was assisted by any one), was 
unacquainted with the true pronuncia- 
tion of the language,” he was talking 
without full knowledge of the subject. 
He objects to moy being made a rhyme 
to destroy. Now, we find in a letter 
addressed by Pasquier to Ramus, on 
the occasion of the latter’s French 
grammar, the following remarks :— 
“ Le courtisan aux mots douillets nous 
couchera de ces paroles: Reyne, allét, 
tenét, venét, menét..seeeeees Ni Vous 
ni moi (je m’asseure) ne prononcerons, 
et moins encores escrions ces mots de 
reyne, &c.; ains demeurerons en nos 
anciens qui sont forts, royne, alloit, 
venoit, tenoit, menoit.” — P. 57, vol. ii. 
(Euvres. Ed. Amst. 1723. Again, in 
the same letter, of which he gives 
as the analysis, “ Scavoir si |’or- 
thographe Francoise se doit accorder 
avec le parler,” after stating that oy 
is a diphthong » * Qui est née avec 
nous, ou qui par une possession immé- 
moriale s'y est tournce en nature,” he 
complains that Ramus has directed 
moy, toy, soy, &e., as if they were 
written moé, toé, soé, &c. “ Car de ces 
mots moy, toy, soy, nos anciens firent 
moyen, toyen, soyen, moye, toye, soye. 
Comme nous voyons dans le Roman 
de la Rose, et autres vieux livres, que 
nous avons depuis eschangez en Mien, 
tien,” &c. The fact is, that printing was 
then beginning to reduce in every coun- 
try its national language to a common 
standard of pronunciation. Holofernes, 
in Love's Labour’s Lost, complains of the 
rackers of orthography, who speak dout, 
fine, when they should say doudt, det for 
debt, cauf for calf (these are the men who 
pronounce bras, braw), &c. wagner 





(g) “ Comme nous voyons |’Escossois voulant representer nostre eel par un 
escorche, ou pour mieux dire par un Escoce Frangois, pour Madame, dire Moudam.” 


—Técherches de la France, p.755. 


He did not forget Pantagruel and the Limosin. 
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is equally indignant against those who 
call royne, réyne, or alloit, allét. The 
courtisans aux mots douillets, of whom 
he elsewhere complains more at length 
(p. 46), as having, in consequence of 
being ‘nursed in mollesse, transferred 
“la pureté de nostre langue en une 
grammaire tout effeminée,” might have 
laid it down as a canon that bras and moi 
should be pronounced as we now have 
them. We may be sure there was some 
patois in Shakspeare’s time to justify 
the pronunciation he adopted, and the 
neglect of which might once have been 
lamented by those who, like Pasquier, 
remembered with regret the old mode 
of talking; as the Scotch judge, who, 
in Lockhart’s Mathew Wald, attributes 
the decadence of Scotland to the cor- 
ruption of the tongue, which compelled 
people to call a flay a flee(h). It is 
quite consistent with usual practice, in 
the midst of this learned exposition of 
Shakspeare’s ignorance, to find John- 
son informing us that a moy is a piece 
of money, whence moi d’or, or moi of 
gold. The Doctor would find it hard 
to discover the mint from which moys 
were issued. Moidore is Portuguese ; 
moeda [i.e. moneta] de ouro. It is, 
indeed, far easier to discover ignorance 
in the variorum notes than in the text 
of Shakspeare(i). 

I have but two more instances with 
which to weary my readers; and of 
these shall take Farmer's last proof — 
his “ irrefragable argument ”— first ; — 


** But, to come to a conclusion, | will 
give an irrefragable argument that Shak- 
speare did not understand two very com- 
mon words in the French and Latin lan- 
guages. According to the articles of 
agreement between the conqueror Henry, 
and the King of France, the latter was to 
style the former (in the corrected French 
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of the former editions), ‘ Nostre trés 
cher fila Henry, roy d’Angleterre ;’ and 
in Latin, ‘ Preclarissimus filius,’ &c. 
‘ What,’ says Dr. Warburton, ‘ is trés 
cher in French, preclarissimus in Latin? 
We should read precarissimus.’ This 
appears to be exceedingly true. But 
how came the blunder? It is a typo- 
graphical one in Holinshed, which Shak- 
speare copied ; but must indisputably 
have corrected, had he been acquainted 
with the languages. ‘ Our said father, 
during his life, shall name, call, and 
write us in French in this manner: 
‘ Nostre trés chier filz Henry, roy 
d’Engleterre ; and in Latine, in this man- 
ner, Praclarissimus filius noster.’ Edit. 
1587, p. 574.” 


This proves neither more nor less 
than that Shakspeare followed Ho- 
linshed ; and that Warburton was not 
over-reasonable in thinking that the 
poet ought to have turned verbal critic 
on the text of the historian? We now 
know that, in the treaty of Troyes, the 
French text faithfully represents the 
Latin. We have had an infinity of 
works on diplomacy since Shakspeare’s 
time, and one of the most furious (and 
at the same time most comical) of his 
censors, Rymer, has supplied us with 
the Fadera, among which the treaty 
may be found ; but what means had 
Shakspeare, unless he turned parch- 
ment-hunter for the purpose, of know- 
ing but that [Tolinshed had authority 
for marking a variance between the 
French and Latin text? Might not 
King Henry have been described as 
most illustrious in Latin, and most dear 
in French? Might it not have been 
imagined that the conqueror, fresh from 
the slaughter of Agincourt, would have, 
in the unknown tongue, been described 
by an epithet indicating his renown, 
won at the expense of the blood and 


(h) “ They might hae gaen on lang eneugh for me, if they had heen content wi’ 


their auld improvements o’ a a flae, a flee ; and a puinding, a pounding : 


tapsal-teerie’s the word.” —P. 4 


but now, 


(i) On the subject of co ‘I may remark that, in Timon of Athens, act iii. 


se. 1, Lucullus, wishing to bribe Timon’s servant, Flaminius, s 
On which Steevens says, 
Nares thinks otherwise ; 


three solidares for thee.” 
mint of the poet,” 


says to him, ‘ Here’s 
ys, “1 believe this coin is from the 
but being one of the most unlucky of 


conjectural critics, has nothing better to propose than solidate, from solidata, which is 


no coin at all, but a day’s pay for a soldier. 
i. e. salut d'or, adopted into the English in the same 


Seeee ENT. elsewhere, saludore, 
orm as moidore. Salutes, sO 


called because they were stamped with a figure of the angelic salutation, were coined 


by Henry V. immediately after the treaty of Troyes. 
Du Cange has the word, 
aureus, in Francia ab Henrico a Rege Anglie cusus,” &e, 
an. 1430, we have “ pro summa quinqueginta millium salutiorum auri, 
c. 54, ** Neuf ceus quatorze saluz d'or 


Coinage, vol. ii. p. 308. 


Rabelais, liv. v. 
portions to the girls who waited at table. 


"See Ruding’s Annals of the 


“ Sarus et Sat ur. Nummus 
In Rymer’s s Chart., 
"&e. In 


” are given as marriage- 
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the glory of France, while in the lan- 
guage of those upon whom his stern 
rule was forced, the epithet was 
changed for one indicative of affection ¢ 
Or what is, I suppose, the truth, 
might not Shakspeare have copied 
right before him, as he found his text, 
without bestowing a further thought 
upon the matter? As to his being 
ignorant of the meaning of clarus and 
cher, the notion is preposterous, 

*‘ Terre, terre, s’escria Pantagruel, je 
voy terre.” Isee land. One obsery- 
ation more, and I have dene. 


“ Tt hath been observed, that the 
giant of Rabelais is sometimes alluded 
to by Shakspeare ; and in his time no 
translation was extant. But the story 
was in every one’s hand. 

“ In a letter by one Laneham, or 
Langham, for the name is written dif- 
ferently, concerning the entertainment at 
Killingwoorth Castle, printed 1575, we 
have a list of the vulgar romances of the 
age: ‘ King Arthurz Book, Iluon of 
Burdeaus, Friar Rous, Howleglass, and 
Gargantua.’ Meres mentions him equally 
hurtful to young minds with the Four 
Sons of Aymon, and the Seven Champions. 
And John Taylor had him likewise in 
his catalogue of authors, prefixed to 
Sir Gregory Nonsence.” 


The most ordinary readers, thanks 
to Sir Walter Scott, now know some- 
thing more of one Laneham, or Lang- 
ham, and “ the entertainment at Kill- 
ingwoorth Castle,” than Dr. Farmer 
did; but let that pass. Let me pass 
also another question, whether the 
Gargantua of Langham was exactly 
that of Rabelais. From the company 
in which he is introduced, J think it 
probable that this Gargantua might 
have been one of the imitations of the 
original romance, in which (see Brunet’s 
Supplement, under Rabelais) Arthur, and 
Merlin, and the heroes of the Greek 
fable, were inserted among the per- 
sonages whom the great Alcofribas 
has immortalised. That Shakspeare 
had read Rabelais, I have no doubt; 
and if he read him at all, it must have 
been in French. Malone, who sup- 
poses such a supposition to be heresy, 
positively asserts that there was a 
translation of Rabelais in Shakspeare’s 
time. It would be a rare treasure to 
a bibliographer if a copy were found. 
Varmer, however, who, in the above 
passage, asserts the contrary, is right— 
there was none; but he is wrong in 
thinking that there is no other intima- 
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tion of Shakspeare’s acquaintance with 
Rabelais than the mere mention of 
Gargantua. The brawling boaiswain, 
in the first scene of the Tempest, is 
evidently taken from Friar John. In 
the same emergency, they shew the 
same riotous courage, bustling energy, 
and contempt for the apprehensions of 
others. The commands of the boat- 
swain, “ Down with the topmast ; 
yare ; lower, lower; bring her to try 
with main-course,” &c., found their 
prototypes in many an order of John 
and his pillot :— Au trinquet de gabie, 
inse, inse. Aulx boulingues de contre- 
meaine. Le cable au capestan. Vire, 
vire, vire. Le main & l'insail, inse, 
inse. Plaunte le heaulme. Tiens fort 
& guarant. Pare les couets. Pare les 
escoutes. Pare les bolines. Amure 
babord, Le heaulme soubs le vent. 
Casse escoute de tribord, fils de 
putain, (Tu es bien aise, homme de 
bien, dist Frere Jean au matelot, d’en- 
tendre nouvelles de ta mére.) Vien 
du lo. Prés du plain. Hault la barre. 
(Laulte est, respondoient les matelots.) 
Taille vie,” &c. &c. 

In Ozell’s not over-accurate transla- 
tion : “ Put thehelm a-weather. Steady, 
steady. Hlawl your aftermizen bow- 
lines. Hawl, hawl, hawl. Thus, thus, 
and no nearer. Mind your steerage. 
Mind your steerage. Bring your main- 
tack aboard. Clear your sheets. Clear 
your bowlines,” &c. 

The boatswain’s complaint of the in- 
activity of his passengers, and his cry of 
‘ A plague upon your howling,” resem- 
ble John’s ‘aligsition against Panurge: 
“ Panurge le pleurart, Panurge le criart, 
tu ferois beaucoup mieulx nous aydant 
ici, que la, pleurant comme une vasche,”’ 
&e. The boatswain is ‘a wide-chapped 
rascal ;” and John is “ bien fendu de 
gueule.” (Liv. i. chap. xxvii.) Gonzalo 
declares he has great comfort in the 
boatswain, because there is no drown- 
ing mark upon him, his countenance 
being perfect gallows ; and is positive 
that he will be hanged yet, “ though 
every drop of water swear against it, 
and gape at wid’st to glut him.” 
John entertains the same opinion of 
Panurge: “ Par le digne froc que je 
porte, dist Frere Jean & Panurge, 
couillon mon amy, durant la tempeste, 
tu as eu paour sans cause et sans rai- 
son; car tes destinées fatales ne sont 
a perir en eaiie. Tu seras hault en l’aer 
certainement pendu, ou bruslé guail- 
lard comme ung pere.”” The descrip- 
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tion of the tempest, given by Ariel, 
resembles in many particulars that in 
Rabelais :— 


“ T boarded the king’s ship ; now on the 
beak, 

Now in the waist, the deck, in every 
cabin, 

I flamed amazement. 
divide, 

And burn in many places ; on the top. 
mast, 

The yards, and boltsprit, would I flame 
distinctly, 

Then meet and join: Jove’s lightnings, 
the precursors 

O’ the dreadful thunder-claps, more mo- 


Sometimes, I'd 


mentary 

And sight-outrunning were not. The fire, 
and cracks 

Of sulphurous roaring, the most mighty 
Neptune 


Seem’d to besiege, and make his bold 
waves tremble, 
Yea, his dread trident shake......... 
Not a soul 
But felt a fever of the mad, and played 
Some tricks of desperation.’’ * 


* Le ciel tonner du hault, fouldroyer, 
esclairer, pluvoir, gresler, l’aer perdre 
sa transparence, devenir opaque, tene- 
breux, et obscurci, si que aultre lumitre 
ne nous apparoissoit que les fouldres, 
esclaires, et infractions des fambantes 
nuées : les categides, thielles, lelapes, 
et presteres enflamber tout autour de 
nous par les psoloentes, arges, elicies, 
et aultres ejaculations etherGes — nos 
aspects touts estre dissipez, et per- 
turbez, les horrifiques Typhons sur- 
prendre les monteuses vagues du cou- 
rant, &e. L. iv. ch. xlviii. 

“ Blow, till thou burst thee, wind,” 
says the boatswain ; and 


** The king's son, Ferdinand, 
With hair upstarting (then like reeds, 
not hair), 
Was the first man that leaped; cried, 
‘ Hell is empty, 
And all the devils are here.” 


So Friar John : “* Tonnez, diables, pe- 
tez, rottez, fiantez......... Je croy que 
touts les millions de diables tiennent 
icy leur chapitre provincial, ou briguent 
pour election de nouveau recteur.” 
And elsewhere ; “ Vrayment voicy bien 
esclairé, et bien tonné. Je croy que 
touts les diables sont deschainez au- 
jourd’huy, ou que Proserpine est en 
travail d’enfant. Tous les diables 
dancent aux sonnettes.” When Gon- 
zalo is willing to * give a thousand fur- 
longs of sea for an acre of barren 
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ground, long heath, brown furze [7. with 
SirThomas Hanmer, ling, heath, broom, 
reed: any thing. The wills above be 
done! but [ would fain die a dry death ” 
—we are reminded of Panurge, “ Pleust 
i Dieu—— je feusse en terre ferme 
bien a mon aise,” with his panegyric 
on the happiness of cabbage-planters, 
and Pantagruel’s abhorrence of a death 
by water. “ Je ne veulx entrer en la 
dispute de Socrates, et des Acade- 
miques ; mort n’estre de soy maulvaise, 
mort n’estre de soy A craindre. Je dis 
cette espéce de mort par naufraige estre, 
ou rien n’estre a craindre. Car, comme 
est la sentence d’Homere chose griefve, 
abhoneste, et denaturée est perir en 
mer.” It is not probable that these 
coincidences, and there are many more 
elsewhere, are accidental ; but I may 
remark, that it is very certain that Sir 
John Hawkins, whom we have seen 
rebuking Shakspeare for ignorance of 
French, had not read Rabelais, the 
most famous French author of the 
times in which Shakspeare was born. 
In his remarkably trumpery life of 
Dr. Johnson, p. 304, ed. 1787 [1 do 
not suppose there is any other |, in or- 
der to shew off his learning, Sir John 
intreduces an extract from Sir Thomas 
Urquhart’s account of the Admirable 
Crichton, given in Sir Thomas’s usual 
style. Among other marvels related of 
the hero, we are told that, “ immediately 
after that he domineers in a bare un- 
lined gowne, with a pair of whips in 
the one hand, and Corderius in the 
other: and in suite thereof he hondre- 
sponded it with a pair of pannierlike 
breeches, a mountera-cap on his head, 
and a knife in a wooden sheath, dagger- 
ways, by his side ;” i. e. like aGerman 
of the day. Sir John Hawkins is much 
puzzled to account for “ hondvespond- 
ed ;” and affixes a note upon it: “ For 
this strange word, no meaning can be 
found ;” that is, can be found by Sir 
John Hawkins. It so happens, how- 
ever, that the sfrange word is in Ra- 
belais, whom this Sir Thomas Urquhart 
had translated. When the Gascon, 
Gratianauld, native of St. Sever, chal- 
lenges the Germans, camping outside 
Stockholm, to fight him (lib. ili. c. xv.), 
they are called hondrespondres. “ Ne 
respondant personne, il passe au camp 
des hondrespondres ;” i.e. heavy fellows, 
weighing a hundred pounds. “ Il a 
voulu,” says Du Chat, “ par ce mot 
de hondrespondres nous donner a en- 
tendre le centumpondiwn par lequel 
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les Latins designant tout fardeau lourd 
méme excedent le poids d’un quintal.” 
As Sir John Hawkins did not know 
where to find any thing about a word 
in Rabelais so prominently introduced 
by Rabelais’s translator, we may be ex- 
cused from thinking Ais appreciation 
of Shakspeare’s knowledge of the French 
of the sixteenth century of no sur- 
passing value: as much, perhaps, as 
Dr. Farmer's knowledge of the language 
of him whom he calls “ Hanssach the 
shoemaker.” 

Let this suffice. The “ celebrated 
Essay of Dr. Farmer” is nothing more 
than a pitiful collection of small learn- 
ing; useful, perhaps, occasionally, if 
intended to illustrate the author on 
whom he was writing—though, indeed, 
not remarkably valuable in that parti- 
cular—but utterly contemptible in the 
employment to which he has assigned it. 
He has proved, what no one of com- 
mon sense ever doubted, that Shak- 
speare in his classical plays did not 
look beyond the English translation of 
Plutarch, or in his historical plays be- 
yond the popular annalist, Holinshed ; 
and that, having made such a resolu- 
tion, he adhered to their text, without 
further research. Lord Byron thought 
proper, as a sort of tour de force, to 
versify, in his Don Juan, passages 
taken from prose works; as, for in- 
stance, the accounts of many real ship- 
wrecks turned into the description of 
that in the second canto; the siege of 
Ismail in the seventh, taken from the 
“ Essai sur l’Histoire Ancienne et Mo- 
derne de la Nouvelle Russie, par le 
Marquis Gabriel de Castelnau,” &c. 
Now we find it stated by Lord Byron, 
in verse, canto vii. st. 8, that 


“ The fortress is call’d Ismail, and is 
laced 

Upon the Danube’s left branch and left 
bank ;” 


which is no more than a translation of 
Castelnau’s prose “Ismael est situé sur 
la rive gauche du bras gauche du 
Danube.” Suppose Castelnau mis- 
taken, and that the situation of Ismail 
was on the right bank, was Lord Byron 
bound to take the trouble of correct- 
ing it, any more than of measuring the 
distances and dimensions of the town, 
to ascertain, when he wrote, st. 9, 

“Tt stands some eighty versts from the 

high sea, 


And measures round of toises thousands 
three,” 
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that his French authority was correct to 
a toise or a verst in stating that it was 
‘¢ & peu pres a quatre-vingts verstes de 
la mer: elle a pres de trois milles 
toises de tour?” It would be just 
as rational as the complaint made 
by Farmer, that Shakspeare should 
have copied North’s translation of 
Amyot’s mistranslation, which repre- 
sents Cesar as having bestowed on the 
Roman people his gardens “on this 
side Tiber,” instead of checking it by 
ascertaining that Plutarch had written 
Wseav Tov Woramov. With this discovery, 
and some clumsy joking upon Upton, 
and one or two others, who “ had 
found in Shakspeare more than Shak- 
speare knew,” the merits of the Essay 
cease. Nothing is proved of the want 
of learning of Shakspeare. He quotes 
no Greek; indeed, it would have been 
very strange if he had. Some com- 
mentators ignorantly suppose French 
or northern words to be Italian; and 
that is to serve as a proof that he who, 
upon proper occasion, makes true 
Italian quotations, knows nothing of 
the language. A few words of Spanish 
occur in his plays; some of them had 
been quoted elsewhere: ergo, Shak- 
speare knew no Spanish. French and 
Latin abound in his plays; but as there 
is a supposed mispronunciation in the 
one, and a chance exists that sedulous 
hunting in the most out-of-the-way 
places might procure some store of the 
latter: therefore, we are to be certain 
that he knew nothing of either tongue. 
The consummation of impudence is 
the following :— 


“T hope, my good friend, you have by 
this time acquitted our great poet of ail 
piratical depredations on the ancients, and 
are ready to receive my conclusion. He re- 
membered, perhaps, enough of his school- 
boy learning to put the Hig, hag, hog, 
into the mouth of Sir Hugh Evans ; and 
might pick up in the writers of the 
time, or the course of his conversation, 
a familiar phrase or two of French or 
Italian ; but his studies were most de- 
monstratively confined to nature and his 
own language.” 


Who would believe that, in the 
works concerning which Dr. Farmer 
comes to this monstrous conclusion, 
very many whole sentences, and some 
hundreds of Latin, French, and Italian 
words, occur, always quoted and in- 
troduced with the most perfect pro- 
priety, and often with admirable felicity 
and wit? The very scene in which 
Fe 
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Farmer found this Hig, hag, hog, is a 
proof that Shakspeare knew a great 
deal more, and that he could afford to 
trifle with his knowledge. It is im- 
possible to conceive the character of 
Holofernes in Love’s Labour’s Lost, 
or that of Dr. Caius in the Merry 
Wives of Windsor, to have been written 
by a man not perfectly versant in Latin 
and French. All through the plays 
the style is filled with words derived 
from foreign languages, happily natu- 
ralised and adapted to the genius of 
our tongue. Minute allusions to what is 
to be found in various foreign literatures 
are abundant. There exists, in short, 
as much reason to charge Dr. Johnson 
with a want of knowledge of Latin or 
Greek, as Shakspeare. It is a position 
which I should not scruple undertaking 
to prove from his Commentary, if I 
were allowed to use the method of 
Farmer. 

But I shall not detain my readers 
any longer. My object has been to 
shew that, whether Shakspeare was 
possessed of learning or not, there is 
nothing in Dr. Farmer's celebrated 
Essay—an essay of which its author 
tells us “ one of the first critics of the 
age declared it had for ever decided the 
question,” to convict the poet of ignor- 
ance; and, therefore, that all future 
editors may disencumber themselves 
of the Doctor’s flippant labours. Any 
thing valuable in the pamphlet, and that 
is not much, has been duly gathered 
into notes, and there it may remain. 
The sophistry which turned into proofs 
of Shakspeare’s ignorance the anxiety 
of Upton, and other scholars more 
learned than judicious, to find classical 
learning where nothing of the kind 
was thought of, or apply classical 
rules and technical denominations to 
plain English, is not worth preserving. 
Shakspeare must not be pronounced 
illiterate because Upton was pedautic, 
Warburton crotchety, or Colman, as 
Farmer assures us, better employed 
than in reading a translation of Ariosto. 
That ordinary readers should think only 
of the genius and eloquence, the wit 
and pathos, the profound reasoning and 
shrewd common-sense, conveyed in 
poetry exquisite in all styles, from the 
sublime to the grotesque, which are 
profusely scattered through every page 


Dr. Farmer’s Essay on 
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of his works, and pay but secondary 
attention to those marks of learning 
which, in less gifted compositions, 
would force themselves upon at- 
tention,—is not to be wondered at; 
but there is no excuse for a commen- 
tator or “ editor in form,” as Farmer 
calls himself, who cannot see in them 
any literary knowledge beyond Hig, 
hag, hog. It requires, in my opinion, 
no small quantity of reading of every 
kind to write a fit commentary on Shak- 
speare. Farmer unfairly says, ‘‘ Those 
who apply solely to the ancients for 
this purpose may, with equal wisdom, 
study the Talmud for an exposition of 
Tristram Shandy.” The libraries of 
Cambridge would have supplied Dr, 
Farmer with materials sufficient to 
prove that much of the common-places 
of general drollery and story-telling— 
much of what fills the pages of the 
Joe Millers of Europe, had its origin 
in the Rabbinical writings, or the 
older traditions whence they were 
compiled ; and that many an ordinary 
jest, and many a scrap of eccentric 
learning, in Tristram Shandy, is trace- 
able to the Talmud, though Sterne 
did not go there to find them. A 
Hebrew reader, wishing to display his 
own erudition, rather than to explain 
his author, might cull from the rarely 
opened Mischnas and Gemaras of Jeru- 
salem and Babylon (and do it without 
much trouble or learning either, by 
merely turning over Bartoloccius) (h), 
materials to afford strange illustra- 
tions of any volume of Rabelaisian 
drollery; and, according as his task 
was executed, produce a work of 
pedantry or learning, of interest or of 
folly ; but what analogy is there be- 
tween the cases of Shakspeare and 
Sterne in the comparison here insti- 
tuted? The chances that Sterne had 
ever read any Hebrew are rather small, 
still smaller that he was acquainted 
with even the Rabbiuical letters in 
which the Talmud is written. No 
odds ever laid would be too great to 
set against his having, for a moment, 
consulted one of its pages. Can we 
say the same of Shakspeare and the 
classics? He may not, perhaps, have 
read Ilomer in the original Greek, 
though I see nothing in ‘his plays to 
prove the contrary, and should receive 





(k) Particularly in his third volume, where the Talmud is described at great 


prolixity. 


Some jokes, which passed on the middle ages as occidental, will be found 
at pp. 603<4—-Bibliotheca Magna Rabbinica. 
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any external evidence shewing that 
he was acquainted with the language 
without surprise. Sure I am that no- 
where has Shakspeare afforded us 
such an evidence of a want of critical 
reading of Homer, coupled with such 
a general ignorance of the ordinary 
rules of Greek grammar and metre, as 
Dr. Johnson in his note on the line 
“ A caitiff recreant to my cousin Here- 
ford,” in Richard II., act i. se. 2. 
“ Caitiff originally signified a prisoner 
[which it never did]; next a slave, 
from the condition of prisoners; then 
a scoundrel, from the qualities of a 
slave :— 


Hyuicv rns desrns amoniwuras Sovruov nuae.” 


On this Holt White remarks, that the 
earned commentator, quoting from 
memory, “ has compressed a couplet 
into a single line ;” and most learnedly 
has he managed it. In the first place, 
it is a pleasant mark of scholarship to 
misquote one of the best-known and 
most frequntly cited passages of the 
Odyssey —(if Shakspeare had done 
so! }; and, secondly, Eumeus, 
the divine swineherd, who speaks the 
lines, has to thank Johnson for a 
superfluous article (rns agerns), a false 
quantity (areaurei before), and an 
un-Homeric sentiment, by attributing 
to the “servile day” that which Homer 
attributes to the far-seeing Jove. We 
cannot say of the doctor as Mercury 
says of Charon—Evyt wagwdus. In com- 
menting on a writer so multifarious, and 
drawing his allusions from such various 
sources as Shakspeare, it would indeed 
be absurd to confine ourselves solely 
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to consulting classical writers for the 
purposes of illustration; but it would 
be equally absurd to neglect them alto- 
gether out of respect to a theory of 
his literary ignorance, conceived in 
impertinence, and supported by such 
weak reasons and paltry instances as 
those urged and adduced by Farmer. 
It seems to me just as reasonable to 
believe that Sterne had studied Rabbi 
Hakkadosh, as to maintain that Shak- 
speare had not read Virgil and Ovid, 
and was not master of the languages 
of France and Italy. 

What I principally complain of, and 
what in fact induced me to write these 
papers, is the tone of cool insult display- 
ed towards one of the greatest men that 
ever appeared in the world, by every 
puny pedant who had gone through the 
ceremonial of Hig, hag, hog. One tells 
us that Shakspeare had no acquaint- 
ance with the history of literature. 
Here we are assured by a man who is 
not able to explain ordinary words of 
Italian or French, that Shakspeare 
could not have read these languages, 
and was obliged to look to translations 
for a scanty knowledge of Rabelais, 
Ronsard, or Montaigne. Want of 
knowledge of Latin is thrust upon him 
by persons superficially acquainted with 
its language or its literature, and who 
would assuredly blunder in any at- 
tempt to write it. Ritson accuses him 
of ignorance, because he has mixed 
names of different languages in Ham- 
let, the said Ritson not being able to 
distinguish Arthur of the Round Table 
from the constellation Arcturus ; (2) 
men who know not the technical words 





(1) Hamlet, act i. sc. 1. ‘‘ The strange indiscriminate use of Italian aud Roman 
names in this and other plays, makes it obvious that the author was little conversant in 


even the rudiments of either language.” — Ritson. 


critic ! 


Sagacious reason, and worthy of the 


We find in a letter of his to Robert Surtees, published by Sir Harris Nicho- 


las, a request to have a translation made for him ofa singular epigram by Bishop 


Aldhelm. 


Other learned persons had assisted him in this difficult work of recondite 


scholarship, but he was not satisfied ; for “‘ with these, such as they are, and the 
help of Ainsworth’s Dictionary, ] have endeavoured to make a sort of translation, line 


for line, as well as I could.” 


He then prattles about Arthure’s, or King Arthur’s 
Wain :—‘‘ Though I have never met with Arthur's wain in any book or map.” 


Lyd- 


gate, Douglas, and Owen, are then referred to for Arthure’s plough, Arthure’s hufe, 
and Arthure’s harp ; and then come the “ obscure and obsolete words” of Aldhelm. 
I give the first two lines, and Ritson’s translation: — 


“* De Arturo. 
Sydereis stipor turmis in vertice mundi 
Esseda, famoso gesto cognomine vulgi.” 
* Of Arthur. 
With starry troops I am environed in the pole of the world, 
Tn a war-chariot, a famous surname of the people being born!” 


** A famous surname of the people being born!”” What can this mean? 
verses relate to the star Arcturus; a line drawn from which, N. by N.W., falls in 


The bishop’s 
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of our courts are content to give him 
credit for a mere scrivener’s knowledge 
of law; Cockneys, who could not tell 
the stem from the stern of a ship, find 
him guilty of not knowing seamen’s 
language; Steevens is inclined to think 
that he had no means of ascertaining 
the names of the flowers of the field; 
critics of Hampstead or Fleet Street, 
“ who never rowed in gondola,” are quite 
certain that Italy was terra incognita 
to him; Johnson assures us that when- 
ever he meddles with geography, he 
goes astray, the doctor having, when 
he wrote the note, merely gone astray 
himself: in short, it would be 
easy to prove, from the assertions of 
Shakspeare’s commentators, that there 
was nothing in the world — language, 
history, geography, law, theology, an- 
tiquity, art, science, down to domestic 
botany, in which his ignorance was not 
profound ; but not more easy than to 
select from their own labours a most 
complete body of ignorance with re- 
spect to all the subjects on which they 
are most sarcastic and pungent, pro- 
found and dogmatic, at his expense. 

It is not worth the labour to make 
the collection; I have only to con- 
clude by willingly admitting that the 
readers of Shakspeare have good reason 
to be obliged to the commentators in 
general for what they have done—that 
they have considerably improved the 
text, explained many a difficult pass- 
age, interpreted many an obscure word, 
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and, by diligent reading and research, 
thrown much light over the plays, 
For this they deserve their due portion 
of praise ; those among them, especial- 
ly, who thought less of themselves than 
of Shakspeare. They by no means 
merit the sweeping censures of Tooke, 
Mathias (m), and others. I know, 
also, that commentators on works so 
voluminous, full of so many trouble- 
some difficulties of all kinds, and re- 
quiring such an extended and diver- 
sified course of reading, must make 
mistakes, and therefore that their errors 
or rash guesses should be leniently 
judged; but no great leniency can 
be extended to those who, selecting the 
easiest part of the task for themselves 
—that of dipping into the most ob- 
vious classical writers— should, on the 
strength of very small learning, set 
themselves up as entitled to sneer at 
a supposed want of knowledge in Shak- 
speare, while their own criticisms and 
comments afford countless indications, 
“ vocal to the intelligent,” that they 
have themselves no great erudition to 
boast of. 

Apologising to your readers for so 
long detaining them, through your in- 
dulgence, from pleasanter matter, 


I have the honour to be, 
dear Mr. Yorke, 
faithfully yours, 
Wititam Macriyn. 


Oct. 25 [St. Crispin’s Day]. 














































with the last star of the Great Bear, or the Charles’s Wain. Arcturus is, therefore, 
made to say, that he bears the wain known by the famous cognomen vulgi—i.e. of the 
ploughman—the Churl’s Wain, which in aftertimes was corrupted into the Charles’s 
Wain. Ritson was deceived by the spelling usual in old manuscripts of Arturus for 
Arcturus (“ Artus, non Arctus ; scriptum video in antiquissimis libris precipueque in 
Virgilio Carpensi,” says Aldus Manutius, in his Orthographie Ratio, p.77); and he 
accordingly pressed Bishop Aldhelm’s epigram (as he calls it, the bishop styles his 
compositions «nigmata) into the service of the Round Table. I do not know where 
he found it, but if it was in Aldhelm’s Poetica Nonnulla, edited by Delrio (Moguntiz, 
1601, p. 63,) the preceding enigma on the vertigo poli, which concludes with an 
allusion to the rapidity ofthe motion of the septem sidera, might have given hima hint. 
Whether Arcturus had any thing to do with Arthur, is a very different question 
indeed ; but there is no question as to the utter ignorance of Latin manifested, and 
confessed, by this critic of Shakspeare’s Latinity. Iam sorry to see this letter quoted, 
with some admiration, in Fraser’s Magazine, vol. ix. p. 614. 

(m) In the Diversions of Purley, Tooke says, ‘‘ The ignorance and presumption of 
his commentators have shamefully disfigured Shakspeare’s text. ‘Lhe first folio, 
notwithstanding some few palpable mispriats, requires none of their alterations. 
Had they understood English as well as he did, they would not have quarrelled with 
his language.” And again: “ Rack is a very common word, most happily used, and 
ought not to be displaced because the commentators knew not its meaning. If such 
a rule were adopted, the commentators themselves would, most of them, become 
speechless.” — Vol. ii. pp. 389-91, 4to. Yet he departs from the folio to read “ one 
dowle that’s in my plume,” for the folio plumbe in the Tempest, p. 259 ; and, in Antony 
and Cleopatra, his commentary alters the rack dis limes into dis limbs, p. 392. Mathias’s 
attack on the commentators in his Pursuits of Literature, was once yery popular. It 
is alluded to eyen by Schlegel, ; 
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MY IRISH TUTORSHIP. 


BY A TRINITY BACHELOR. 


Cuap. I. 


Ir is wow five years ago that I looked, 
for the last time perhaps, on the 
Gothic turrets of Granta, having re- 
ceived, a few hours before, from the 
vice-chancellor himself (that venerable 
incarnation of Alma Mater), the im- 
mortal degree of Artium Baccalaureus. 

As I stood on the crowded floor of 
the Senate-house awaiting my apo- 
theosis, I beheld around me a genera- 
tion of gownsmen, who, like myself, 
were about to exchange the tranquil 
solitudes and ethereal speculations of 
college, for the stirring realities of 
life; who, in short, had finished their 
“ Cambridge course,” and whose happy 
spirits were newly released from the 
rigours and perplexities of their ma- 
thematical probation. 

But the reflections of inceptive 
bachelors are not always so free and 
light-hearted, being not unvisited in 
sundry instances by the academic 
phantasmata of proctors’ fines and 
tutors’ impositions, of squandered 
hours and blighted hopes, of baccha- 
nalian revels, college bills, aud empty 
pockets. How far these shadowy visions 
might have blended with my lighter 
fancies is not now to the purpose, 
though it is tothe purpose that the pre- 
sent history is indebted for its existence 
to some of their corresponding realities. 
I had resolved, upon leaving the uni- 
versity, to reinforce my exchequer by 
turning my humble acquirements to 
some — account; but the only 
immediate chance that I had of carry- 
ing that resolution into effect, was the 
offer (which I readily accepted) of a 
tutorship in the South of Ireland. 

What Trinity man is there that is 
not proud of his college? that does 
not feel his heart swell, and his cheek 
glow, when, for the first or the last 
time, he walks those silent cloisters, 
and gazes upon those ancient turrets, 
all teeming with glorious and immor- 
tal memories? With regard to myself, 
I felt, moreover, the greatest affection 
for old Trinity. That was verily the 
golden age of my existence. Low 
many sunny hours did I dream away 
under the shade of those chestnut-trees, 


Ilow 
many a midnight did my lamp gleam 
through that latticed window as I 
sought for truth in the soul-breathing 
pages of the ancients, or revelled in 
the wild magnificence of their poetry! 
It was during the hour of vespers 


and on the banks of that river ! 


that I lingered through the outer 
quadrangle of Trinity on the evening 
of my departure. The dreamlike 
tones of the organ fell on my ear at 
the moment I was passing under the 
gateway of Newton’s ‘Tower—to me 
that heavenly music was the dirge of 
happy hours then departed ; the world 
was all before me; I turned to take 
a last look, but my eyes filled with 
tears ; and, bidding old Trinity a long, 
long farewell, I walked hastily away. 
But the Fates had predetermined, 
gentle reader, not to let us off quite 
so sentimentally. Upon arriving at 
the inn whence I was to start per 
coach for London, I found the vehicle 
besieged by a swarm of small collegers, 
who had made themselves apparent 
there for the philanthropic purpose of 
seeing off an elegant miscellany of 
brother-Cantabs, upon whom the part- 
ing bottle of that Tartarean puddle 
called Cambridge port seemed to have 
fully accomplished its duty. These 
finished scholars, six in number, and 
all “ outsides,” had recently dignified 
the bachelor’s hood, and were now 
employing their few last moments at 
the sage and virtuous University of 
Cambridge in various appropriate 
ways: such as in cursing the ex- 
tortionate souls of the porters who had 
brought their luggage; in blessing the 
sweet little eyes of the damsels who 
were bringing them brandy ; in shouting 
forth sundry broken staves of some 
edifying canticle ; in crowing, bleating, 
caterwauling, and other zoological 
exercises; in proposing to the cir- 
cumambient multitude three cheers 
for * Sidney,” “ Barnwell,” “ Mr. 
Simeon,” &c., and three groans for the 
proctors and the big-wigs ; in reiterating 
their tenderest wishes to be remem- 
bered to “ Black Fan,” to “ Long 
Jane,” and other estimable young per- 
sons; and, finally, in exhorting the 
coachman to drive to the the 
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proprietor of a certain remote esta- 
blishment. 

What I have here reduced to some 
kind of intelligible order was, in 
reality, a scene of the wildest con- 
fusion, in which the performers were 
strenuously enacting their several parts 
at the same moment. “ All right!” 
having been duly pronounced, the six 
bachelors lifted up their voices in a 
triumphant but discordant hurrah, 
which was promptly responded to in 
language of the most affectionate en- 
couragement. ‘ Go it, ye cripples!” 
** Keep your body up, Jones!” “I 
say, Gumley, mind your eye!” with 
similar prudent and friendly admo- 
nitions. It must be confessed, how- 
ever, that the exemplary youths who 
had given utterance to them did not, 
somehow or other, seem to participate 
in the boisterous merriment of their 
evanescent companions. They, alas! 
could only look to their degrees across 
the yawning gulf of a Senate-house 


examination: there were heights of 


wisdom which they had not as yet at- 
tained, not having kept all their terms; 
although, to a practised observer, their 
lacerated gowns and battered trenchers 
indicated considerable advances to- 
wards scholastic perfection. They had 


evidently arrived at the latter stages of 


college vegetation —the green and sul- 
len bud of the freshman had expanded 
into the gay, ethereal blossom of the 
soph ; and the fruit was now delectable 
to look upon, though not yet sufficiently 
ripe to be—plucked. 


Cuap. IT. 


Oh, the miseries of a steam-packet! 
To breathe an atmosphere thickened 
with the dun smoke of Tartarus, and 
the mawkish vapour of a wash-house, 
and seasoned with the fumes of reek- 
ing train-oil, and cinders quenched in 
bilge-water! To walk a rolling, pitch- 
ing, treacherous, vertiginous deck, with 
a black north-wester ‘blowing in your 
teeth, and every now and then a sharp 
jet of spray splashing in your intelli- 
gent face! ‘To be haunted by a con- 
fused sea-sick vision of whirling clouds 
and a see-sawing horizon ; 
the first water, with curled and pow- 
dered periwigs; and furious paddle- 
wheels churning the brine into a 
soufflé! To be semi-suffocated in a 
long, narrow cupboard of a dormitory, 
listening, hour after hour, to the throes 
of the engine, the creaking of the 


swells of 
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timbers, and the fierce washing of the 
waves along the planks of your berth, 
with ever and anon the heavy shock of 
some drunken, insolent billow, that reels 
against the poor afflicted vessel, making 
her all streaming wet, and giving her a 
violent spasm in the side! But now 
she swims along calmly and fluently ; 
the clank and racket of the machinery 
at length subside; down goes the 
anchor ; the fizzing and roaring of the 
steam, the poppling and plapping of 
the water, the tumult of voices, and 
the hauling of luggage, announce our 
arrival in the haven where we would 
be: we spring to the deck, and, in 
another moment, press the emerald 
soil of Hibernia. 

Leaving Waterford, I proceeded by 
an early stage-coach to a small town 
thirty Irish miles distant, where I 
found that, in order to reach my desti- 
nation on that day, it was necessary I 
should submit to be jolted seven miles 
across the country in a rickety, lum- 
bering commodity, facetiously called 
a post-chaise (an apparition of dust, 
cobwebs, and rottenness, that to me 
was intensely tragic-comical), drawn 
by a stunted, plethoric black cob, and 
a tall, white, thin-gutted Rosinante, 
that seemed far better qualified for the 
spectral chase in Der Freischutz than 
for any mortal employment. On ar- 
riving at a hamlet which lay within 
three miles of Cloughnagashill (that 
being the place whither I was pro- 
ceeding to exercise the functions ofa 
tutor), the chaise was hailed by a 
peasantly but decently-dressed fellow, 
with a knowing, broad-humoured ex- 
pression of face, that was rendered still 
more comical by the jaunty, self-im- 
portant set of his rusty caubeen. 

“ Whoo-hoo!” he exclaimed, ad- 
dressing the postilion ; ‘ asy a minit. 
Is that the tuthorer inside o’ the 
carr’ge ?” 

“ Divil a know I know; 
any how.” 

“ Pwah! to blaizes wid ye! Bag 
pardon, sur, but my name, ‘indeed, i 
Thady O’Houligan; av coorse you 
hard ov the O’Houligan family, sur? 
Maybe you're the tuthorer that’s kim 
to the counthry fur to taich Masther 
Willim, bekase I brought the jauntin’ 
car from Square O”’ Brady’ s, to dhrive 
yer hanor to the house.” 

“ Very well, my good fellow; I’m 
quite ready.” 

“ Whethen I’m right glad fur to see 


asy axin, 
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yer hanor; you're kindly welkim, in- 
deed, sur !” 

The requisite arrangements having 
been made, we mounted the car and 
drove off. 

“J s’pose you kim acrass in a 
staymer, sur?” said Thady. “ Divil 
whip ye! git ’long out o’ that, now! 
D’ye see, sur? d’ye see that thief iv a 
pig lyin’ right in the middle o’ the 
road, there? Out o’ that, ya vaga- 
bone! No, sur, nor he won’t, aither.” 

“ You can pass on this side.” 

“ Augh, very will, yer hanor. Now, 
sur, the blaggard does only be doin’ 
that jist to be purvokin’, bekase thim 
he ladges wid there is all Repalers, 
an’ he knows I’m no frin’ to Dan 
O'Connell. Augh! they’re the ob- 
stinatest craythurs brathin’, them pigs. 
By the same token, there been grate 
doins here wid the Repalers ; tirrible 
itsilf, but they'll nat titch the likes o’ 
you, sur.” 

“I’m under no such apprehension, 
certainly.” 

“ Sure an’ you’re right there, how- 
sandiver; fur it’s nat very aften they 
kills tuthorers, as I know by.” 

“ Not very often !” 

“Sartinly nat, sur. Maybe yiv hard 
till o’ wan Misther O'Flaherty ?” 

“ What of him ?” 

“ Why thin he’s the boy that was 
tuthorer beyant at Ballydundhrum.” 

* What, was he murdered ?” 

“ Will, now, the parpethwraytors 
only mistaken him fur the dain, you 
see.” 

“ The dean !” 

“ Why, O’Flaherty, you persaive, 
that was ould enough to be yer hanor’s 
fadthre, is the boy that taiched the 
childhre beyant at Ballydundhrum.” 

“ But whose children ?” 

“ Now that’s what I’m jist tellin’ 
yer hanor: sure the dain’s own 
childhre, divil ither; an’ the dain is 
the fadthre to the craythurs.” 

“ Mistook him for the dean !” 

“ Be me sowl an’ it’s nat jokin’ 1 
am ; ’twas a grate hanor fur O’F laherty, 
though.” 

“ Well, but — I don’t exactly un- 
derstand.” 

“Thin I'll be afther makin’ it all 
plane an’ expadient to yer capacity. 
Wan Sunday mornin’ whin I was 
thryin’ and sthrivin all I could—whoo! 
divil an’ all, ye see —to complate 
washin’ the big brash knocker afore 
confission, thit didn’ taste a bit iv a 
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scrubbin’-brish sin’ the creaytion, Bid- 
dy (that’s the cook) outs wid her awn 
fat, durty face, out o’ the windy in a 
thrimble ov fright; an’—och! sitch 
a scrame, be Jaiminy! [ niver hard 
the like afore or sin’. ‘ Tundher 
an’ turnip-taps!’ siz I, ¢ is it cracked 
y’are?’ * Hivven alive!’ siz she ; 
‘ Oh, it’s the dhrame I had the 
night! Ah, thin, Thady, darlin, luk 
now! Och, blissed etarnity! don’t 
ye see what’s nat there?’ ‘ Divil 
sweep ye! what’s the matthre now at 
all?’ siz J. ‘ Mither in glory!’ siz 
she; ‘ all the sints in righteousness ! his 
cordherys is nat out ’pon the windy- 
powl!’ So I ups that instant-moment 
an’ luks acrass the bog. ‘ B’ th’ 
houly !’ siz I, ‘ the world’s kim to an 
ind, fur his cordherys is nat out this 
blissed mornin’, an’ that’s thruth.’ Ac- 
coordianly—(maybe, sur, you'd like to 
git aff, jist to ase Nitmag up this bit 
iv a hill?—we’ll see the place I’m 
spakin’ about whin we're at the top)— 
I powdhers away down the road, an’ 
who should I met but wan o’ the 
labourers, runnin’ for the dear life to 
till us the corp was jist found. Ogh, 
ogh! but the villains had knocked 
him an the hid, sure enough, an’ him 
no time to make his sowl, or resave 
the binifit o’ the blissid ointment, 
glory be to God! an’ we niver known 
this minit who done it, barrin’ a bit 0’ 
writin’ was stick’d up by som wan or 
ither an the chapel-dure the night 
afther, sayin’, as might be, that the 
stone they threwn was nat intended 
fur the shkulemasthre, an’ axin’ his 
pardon for thim makin’ the mistake. 
There, sur, now! d’ye see, sur?— 
right away here at the ind o’ my 
finger; that little white louse wid two 
windys, wan over the ither? Will, 
the top wan was O’Flaherty’s; an’ if 
you sarcumspict it narrily —jump up 
here, till you see, sur — you'll obsarve 
a bit iv a powl purjectin’ from it thit’s 
been kep up iver sin’ out o’ rispick 
to his cordherys ; for that now is where 
he used to hang thim ivery Sunday 
mornin’ univarsally, barrin’ the rainy 
day was in it.” 

* For what purpose?” 

“ Only for the houlsimness, sur 5 
jist, ye see, to git a taste o’ the mornin’ 
air an thim. Now we'll be down on 
the feer in a jiffy or two; it’s the 
Rathnakilty feer-day, sur. Howsan- 
diver, the nager that had a hand in the 
writin’ sid as much that “twas their 
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intintion to massacray the dain (we'll 
be dhrivin’ by his place immajently ; 
he lives contagious to this, sur) after him 
dinin’ at Cloughnagashill, only the 
parpethwraytors hit the tuthorer in 
mistake, by rason the darkness was in 
it, as he was comin’ from the shebeen- 
house that same night. Och an’ will- 
elu! may the houly innicents light his 
pipe in glory this day!” 

By this time we had reached the 
town of Rathnakilty. Thady, as he 
drove slowly through the fair, squaring 
his elbows and handling the ribands 
with peculiar grace (peculiar to him- 
self, that is), had a word for every one. 
“ Larry, boy, how’s ivery shovelful 0’ 
ye?” “Lave aff, now, you gom! 
none o’ yer thricks wid thim whirli- 
gigs; you'll freken the harse, I till 

e!” Now, is that Norah? Will, 
it’s yersilf that’s lookin’ beauthiful a- 
colleen.” ‘Sheelah, hist! d’ye see, 
sur?—th— that gurl jist turned into 
the Cat an’— an’ Bagpipes, here? 
Och! the purtiest littlk—hem !—ugh ! 
—it’s droothy work this dhrivin, sur! 
Bag pardon, yer hanor, wan minit, till 
I stap in fur a sup o’ whisky, by 
rason my throath is gone dhry an me 
—jist wan minit, sur!” 

After waiting in the street nearly ten 
minutes, and undergoing the scrutiny 
of some two or three hundred gazers, I 
was rejoined by Thady, who made a 
desperate effort to atone for his delay, 
by driving recklessly through the fair, 
to the consternation of numerous pigs, 
and other listless individuals; so that 
in another minute we had cleared the 
town, and regained the open road. 

“ Only a mile to Cloughnagashill, 
now, sur; we'll be there fully in time for 
dinner. Will, now, I’ve nat the laste 
doubt you'll have a very dacent place, 
sur; niver a house bear a betther cor- 
recther in the regard av atin’ an’ 
dhrinkin, an’ the like: indeed thin, 
betune uz, you'll nat be noways neces- 
siated.” 

** Highly satisfactory, certainly.” 

You may say that, sur, an’ thin— 
augh but they’re the plisint family 
itsilf. I’m livin wid ’em now aight 
year, nigh bant it.” 

“‘ In what capacity ¢” 

** Is it the what I do, sur? Will, 
now, I was never ax’d that questin 
afore; raaly, now, I ; indeed thin 
it id be hard to say what it is; its ivery 
thing, I think, though its nothin’ per- 
thickler in the manetime,—helpin’ the 
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masthre, an’ the misthiss, an’ the 
young laidies — och! but I'd like ye 
—though it'll nat be long afore you 
see the one I mane,—that’s Miss Letty, 
the beauthiflest Will, will — 
there's the dain’s place, sur.” 

“ Beautiful, is she?” 

“ Q, thin, she is that same. Sure 
the houl family feels grate pride out of 
Miss Letty. Augh, an’ to see her 
fadthre, how he do dote down upon 
her, the kind-hearted gintleman, thit 
he is. Thin there’s anither, though 
she’s not a sisther, but a soot iv - 
will, [ don’t rightly ondherstan’ the 
chranalagy iv it; but she’s not like 
Miss Letty at all.” 

** Not so beautiful ?” 

** Augh, no comparishment! Now, 
here we are, yer hanor. There’s the 
dhressin bell a-ringin. I'd go bail 
they seen us. Hould hard, sur; we'll 
go like the very dickens long the aveny, 
right up to the dure.” 

“ But why?” 

“ Augh, sur, why fur the hanor iv it, 
to be sure.” 

Accordingly Thady proceeded to 
slake his thirst for glory, by driving 
furiously up to the house, and pulling 
up so suddenly as almost to have pro- 
jected my person from the vehicle, in 
spite of the precautions I had taken for 
countervailing the vis inertia. 


Cuaarv. III. 


During the discussion of the soup, 
the fish, the weather, and other pre- 
liminaries —ere Bacchus has thawed 
the heart, or tipped the tongue with 
eloquence —I might present to my 
readers some of the persons who, on 
Candlemas Day, in the year of grace 
1834, surrounded the festive board at 
Cloughnagashill. 

Of the worthy host I have only to 
say — need one say more?—that he 
was a genuine sample of the good old 
school,—a plain, honest, benevolent 
country gentleman, who delighted in 
promoting the happiness of every body 
about him,—a stanch supporter of 
church and state,—and a sacramental 
enemy to “ Popery, brass money, and 
wooden shoes.” 

Mrs, O’Brady was a person of an 
even, placid disposition —a_ well- 
meaning woman, who, though possess- 
ing the usual complement of social and 
domestic virtues, was, nevertheless, 
unfortunately tainted by a fanatical 
epidemic which had recently made its 
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appearance among the Protestants of 
the vicinity. Lady O’Flyaway, who 
resided near Cloughnagashill, having 
been prevailed upon, while on a visit 
with her uncle in the north of England, 
to attend certain meetings of new-light 
seceders, had returned, glowing with 
zeal, to get up a new-light sect, and 
build a new-light chapel at Rathnakilty. 
With this view, she admitted to her 
parties those only who were inclined to 
co-operate in her designs; so that 
within a surprisingly short time she 
had enlisted half the ladies in the 
neighbourhood. 

Though Mr. O’Brady foamed at the 
mouth when he became aware of his 
wife’s association with the new lights, 
he had yet so far acquiesced in the un- 
avoidable state of things as to endure at 
his own table the occasional presence 
of their favourite pastor, 


“ A little, round, fat, oily man of God,” 


who sat opposite to me, rejoicing in the 
tail of a turbot and the title of Dr. 
Hoggins. His head, which seemed to 
be immediately connected with his 
shoulders (his neck being a mere enthy- 
meme), was covered with light hair, so 
short and stubbly as to give his re- 
verend scalp the semblance of a mound 
that had recently undergone the opera- 
tion of the reaping-hook. This goodly 
personage had been preferred from a 
lay station to his present appointment, 
through the recommendation of Lady 
O’Flyaway ; his lively expatiations, 
and his restless desire for the priestly 
office, having been regarded C that 
lady as indubitable evidences of our fat 
friend’s call to the ministry. To her 
ladyship’s influence was superadded 
the petition of her uncle's tenantry, 
among whom the doctor had exercised 
for a season the delicate and endearing 
functions of bailiffto the manor. On 
his induction, therefore, the venerable 
gentleman — having suddenly trans- 
muted himself into a reverend doctor— 
proceeded to enact the opening of the 
new-light chapel; and having at that 
“ opportunity” pronounced a magnilo- 
quent oration before Lady O’Flyaway, 
in which he mellifluously likened her 
ladyship to the Queen of the South 
hearing the wisdom of Solomon, the 
tabernacle was thereupon glorified with 
the epithet of Sheba / 

I was seated beside a lady who re- 
sponded to the dulcet pat-ronymic 
of O’Swagger—a lean, flat specimen 
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of virginity, who had walked in short 
petticoats and saintly labours for 
many years; — being desirous, on 
one hand, to keep upon good terms 
with the world, by resigning to 
its admiration a pair of shrivelled 
ancles, e¢ cetera; and, on the other, 
to ensure a title to the skies by deposit- 
ing her whole person four times every 
week in her pew, and employing her- 
self whilst there in muttering the re- 
sponses, turning to the tables for the 
proper lessons, and fumbling out the 
text in her pocket-bible. Miss O’Swag- 
ger wore a muslin cap, the frill of which 
radiated from her head in the form of a 
glory, and threw its fitful shadow over 
a springlike region of young nut- 
brown ringlets; though had the eye of 
discovery travelled beyond this genial 
zone towards the pole, it might have 
strayed over wastes of sterile and 
wintry desolation. Some of her points 
would be invaluable acquisitions to 
the curiosities of zoology. She had a 
frightful habit of expanding her eyes, 
until, what with their form and their 
colour, they strikingly resembled the 
optics of a bilious conger. Her lips 
were long, loose, and twitchy, possess- 
ing no determinate form or mutual ad- 
justment whatever; so that when they 
went abroad in speech or laugliter, it 
was amusing to observe the manifold 
ways in which they would return home 
again. Her face suggested to one’s 
fancy a withered, weather-bleached leaf 
of a Savoy cabbage ; and her teeth, the 
Tuins of a conflagration. Our venerable 
sister seemed to be continually vibrat- 
ing between the extremest points of 
emotion. Her cheeks would be now 
prolonged with yearning commisera- 
tion at the awful responsibility of the 
heathen, and now distorted with tri- 
umphant merriment by some new con- 
tribution to her treasury of private 
scandal; at one moment they would 
present themselves in a state of sal- 
low frigidity and collapse; while at 
another you might see the sacred 
tripe burning with the deep flush of 
some unholy passion. Upon those 
who dared to controvert a single 
iota of her creed, her eyes would fall 
with the petrifying glare of Medusa; 
and then, perhaps, turn elsewhere, to 
enact the rolling witchery and swim- 
ming languishment of flirtation. Her 
vocal functions, too, operated upon a 
most extensive scale, and were subject 
to similar fits of transition. In ten 
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seconds she would traverse the whole 
gamut, from the muffled tones of se- 
cresy, or the hollow mutterings of hor- 
ror, up to the sharp twang of spleen, 
or the wild scream of malicious exult- 
ation. The wit or humour that would 
set the table in a roar could seldom 
work any other effect upon Miss 
O’Swagger than to screw her lips and 
irritate her throat ; while at other times, 
without any obvious or alleged cause, 
she would go off in a fit of obstreperous 
and irrepressible laughter. As to the 
first case, however, her afflicted soul 
was every where surrounded by such 
objects of hatred, or contempt, or envy, 
or jealousy, that there was scarcely a 
creature upon earth (besides herself) ca- 
pable of uttering a jest that she could 
conscientiously laugh at; and there 
were those who occasionally interpreted 
the second case, by perceiving that her 
vigilance had detected in the conversa- 
tion some casual word or phrase felici- 
tously applicable to the purposes ofa 
malignant innuendo against some indi- 
vidual then present ; the object of her 
laugh being, first, to interrupt the dis- 
course at that critical point, so as to 
give the fatal expression all possible 
significance and relief; and, secondly, 
to ring like the yell of a demon in her 
victims’ ears, while the insult was 
burning into their hearts. This, she 
flattered herself, was a refinement of 
malice particularly exquisite and re- 
cherché. But she had recourse to a 
variety of expedients for giving vent to 
those rising corruptions of our unfortu- 
nate nature which, if suffered to remain 
pent up in the bosom of a pharisaical 
spinster (especially one of long stand- 
ing), have the melancholy effect on 
some occasions of ruffling that sweet 
serenity, and of clouding that graci- 
ous satisfaction which it is her un- 
speakably peculiar privilege to en- 
joy, when nothing happens to vex 
her beatified spirit. Where Miss 
O’Swagger, therefore, found it incon- 
venient or impolitic to annoy the pre- 
sent or defame the absent, by open 
and undisguised assault, her old Adam 
could, notwithstanding, invariably ac- 
complish his purpose by means of some 
concealed and subtle artifice, —by verbal 
hint or parallel instance,—by pause or 
emphasis,—by a knowing glance ora 
vacant stare,—by a dry cough, or a 
silly smile, or a suppressed titter,—by 
laying her finger mysteriously on her 
lip, or lifting her shrivelled palms to the 
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general gaze, and then letting them 
drop as if suddenly paralysed. In 
short, such was her anxiety to preserve 
the purity of the spirit by throwing 
out the bitterness of the flesh, that few 
could come within the rays of her an- 
gelical love without feeling the darts of 
her womanly spite: if you avoided her, 
she would talk at you,— conversed 
with her, she would contradict you,— 
differed from her, she would attack 
you,— piqued her, your reputation 
died the death! 

At her father’s side, the beloved of 
his heart (and of whose heart was she 
not the beloved?) sat Letty O’Brady, 
a fair, bright-haired creature, whom 
the vital soul of health and beauty had 
flushed into a perfect Hebe.  Ller 
tresses hung in rich luxuriant clusters, 
sometimes sweeping and sometimes re- 
vealing her graceful, swanlike neck,— 
while a few of their light golden ten- 
drils drooped and floated upon a bosom 
of radiant whiteness. The tones ofher 
voice, modulated by the accent of her 
country, were thrillingly exquisite. 
Her manners were gentle and elegant, 
and free from the slightest tinge of af- 
fectation ; there was no acting, no 
straining at effect, no practical false- 
hood. Though past her teens, her in- 
effable sweetness of temper, her mai- 
denly blushes, her childlike simplicity 
and playfulness, were speaking evi- 
dences of how little the world had done 
to corrupt this genuine child of nature. 
Yet there was a deep soul within her 
of which she seemed wholly uncon- 
scious. Her eyes, that ever beamed 
with the soft heaven of love and inno- 
cence, were sometimes kindled into 
sublimity by the spirit of intelligence 
that broke fitfully from their pure lucid 
depths. The arch, light-hearted girl, 
whose life was now all calm and sun- 
shine, little dreamed of those hidden 
well-springs of her affection that were 
yet unbroken by sorrow or adversity,— 
of that passionate devotion and that 
heroic endurance which now slept 
within her peaceful bosom. Her re- 
ligion—oh, she was all religion! Every 
thought, every word, every action—the 
prayer that rose from her lip, the tear 
that trembied in her eye, the charity 
that fell from her hand—all were pure 
and blessed. Her beauty and tender- 
ness, her heavenly truth, the soft light 
that breathed from her eloquent pre- 
sence—~all seemed to bespeak her a 
being of some brighter and happier 
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clime. Truly, thou wert a seraphic 
vision—a creature of love, and joy, and 
music —too ethereally gentle for the 
rude air of a heartless world ! 

Rachel O’ Brady, the cousin of Letty, 
was a young lady with light hair, pale 
cheeks, and ultra new-light views. She 
possessed a kind of Protean versatility, 
that frustrated all attempts to reduce 
her to a determinate idea. Her face 
appeared to belong sometimes to a 
child of fourteen, and sometimes to a 
woman of five-and-twenty ; at one mo- 
ment she discoursed with all the gravity 
of a sage, while at another she trifled 
like a perfect simpleton. Though a 
desperate little Pharisee, she had yet a 
naiveté of manner that was inconsist- 
ent with perfect hypocrisy, and a kind- 
ness of heart that had saved her from 
becoming, in the strict sense of the 
phrase, truly serious; which is, being 
translated out of modern Evangelese, 
truly disagreeable. 

Edward O’Brady, the son of the 
worthy host, had been recently called 
to the Irish bar. He was a person ofa 
generous disposition, and a_ lively 
fancy. For the rest, his merits as a 
young man were chiefly negative ; he 
was not vain, he was not opinionated, 
—in short, he was not a puppy. 

“« Miss O’Swagger! glass o’ wine?” 
said Mr. O’ Brady. 

“Hm please.” 

“ Your very good health. By the 
by, I saw you out to-day. Walking far?” 

“ Collecting day.” 

* Augh, what 

‘“ Bugaboo cause.” 

“ Umph! ugh-a!” 

**-You were never in Ireland before, 
Mr. Vincent?” asked Mrs. O’Brady. 

“ Never,” I replied. 

“ Rather a wild disthrict, sir, you'll 
find this, ’specially at this season,” 
said her husband ; “ but we must try 
to make it agreeable t’ye one way or 
another.” 

* Reading and meditation may be 
enjoyed here with peculiar advantage,” 
observed Rachel, patriotically boasting 
the resources of the country. 

“ Well, and the shooting is not bad 
by any means,” added her uncle. 

“And there has been a_ Branch 
Tract Society lately established in our 
midst,” subjoined Rachel; “ several 
gentlemen have put down their names 
as collectors.” 

“ Well, well! never mind the 
thracks, now,” said her uncle, impa- 
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tiently. ‘ You came through the fair, 
Mr. Vincent,— pretty full, or how?” 

I answered in the affirmative, mak- 
ing some remark at the same time upon 
its gaiety, notwithstanding the unfa- 
vourableness of the weather. 

“ Augh, that makes not the laist 
difference to them; nat’rally inclined 
to be continted and happy onder any 
circumstances. Thousand pities they 
should be misled as th’ are, poor crea- 
tures! Strange characters, some of our 
Irish boys,— dancing and rollicking as 
merry as fairies to-day, with perhaps 
the prospect of starvation before ’em to- 
morrow,— one time willing to sacrifice 
their very lives to do any mortal a 
kindness, and the next hour maybe 
joining in some murderous riot.” 

‘¢ You never heard of such indecision 
of character, Mr. Vincent,” observed 
Rachel. 

“ There has been some fear of a 
disturbance here for this last day or 
two, but I hope and trust that every 
thing may pass off quietly,” said Mr. 
O’ Brady. 

“ The excitement is principally ow- 
ing to that madcap, Patrick O’ Rourke,” 
remarked Edward. 

* That fellow,” said his father, “ is 
for ever about at the shebeen-houses 
and places, making inflammatory 
speeches (for Pat thinks no small of 
his oratory), and instigating the boys 
to commit some breach 0’ the peace.” 

Here some lively references were 
made by Edward and his father to 
certain oratorical displays of the said 
Patrick O’Rourke; which, however, 
did not prevent me from overhearing 
Rachel say, in a subdued tone, to 
Miss O’Swagger, who sat next her,— 

** Oh, my dear, I was in the store+ 
room one day with Biddy, and so 
says she, ‘ Och, if there isn’ O’Rourke 
in the haggart talkin’ to coachman !’ 
‘ Well?’ says I. ‘ Lord purtict us, 
Miss Rachel,’ says she, ‘ but I heerd 
say he’d kimmit repale as soon as look ! 
Oh, I was so frightened !” 

The conversation becoming now 
somewhat brisk at the other end of the 
table, Dr. Hoggins thought it a favour- 
able opportunity to set about making 
himself agreeable. 

“ Mrs, O’Brady —ahem !—will you 
kindly do me the pleasure of a little 
wine, ma’am ?” 

“ If you please.” 

“Thank you, ma’am, I—ahem !— 
madeira, ma’am, or sherry, or if 
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“ ]’ll take a little sauterne, doctor.” 

“ Little sawtang, ma’am ? — yes, 
ma’am. Oh, dear, dear !—I—I hope 
I’ve not wetted you, ma’am?” cried 
the doctor, who, miscalculating, per- 
haps, the contents of the bottle, had 
turned its mouth toward the lady’s 
glass so eagerly, that the wine gushed 
forth upon the cloth. 

“« Well, sir,” said he, addressing me, 
after the ceremony of drinking with the 
hostess, “ does the spirit of inquiry 
seem to be manifesting itself among the 
young men at Cambridge College, sir?” 

“ Ha, ha, ha! don’t you think she 
is, doctor—eh?” cried Mr. O’Brady, 
who seemed particularly amused at 
something that had passed between 
him and some of the ladies. 

“ Surely, sir—most assuredly—a—” 
answered the divine; then turning with 
a look of inquiry toward Mrs. O’ Brady, 
“ I—I didn't—a—exactly understand, 
ma’am—a 4 

“ Oh, you do think so? Indeed !” 
exclaimed Miss O’Swagger, stretching 
her bust toward the doctor, while the 
flaring border of her cap quivered con- 
vulsively from side to side. “‘ And pray, 
sir, what reason did I ever give you to 
think so?” 

** What is it, my dear?” asked Mrs. 
O’Brady, in evident alarm. 

“ Here’s Dr. Hoggins declaring pub- 
licly that he thinks I’m in love with 
him— phuph !” 

“ My dear ma'am, |—I—it was 
quite a—a—a—O dear, dear!” 

** Oh, Idare say doctor didn’t un- 
derstand what uncle said,” observed 
Rachel. 

‘* Exactly-—a—that’s wh—what it 
was, Miss Rachel—yes, miss. Plea- 
sure of a little wine, Miss Rachel?” 

After the amusement occasioned by 
Dr. Hoggins’s blunder had subsided, 
the conversation was again carried on 
by two distinct parties ; Edward (who 
sat next the doctor) attaching himself 
to our end of the table, while his father 
entertained the ladies, who were situated 
at the other. 

* Much obliged for that little work 
of the great Mr. Robert Montgomery 
you kindly sent in, ma’am.” 

“*] shall be happy to hear that you 
like it, doctor.” 

“QO yes, ma'am—quite a mental 
treat, ma’am !— most talented peuman 
is Mr. Robert. O dear, dear! there 
seems to be such a richness in his views, 
ma’am—such a—a gathering home, as 
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it were. I feel desirous of some ac- 
quaintance with Satan, Mr. Edward. 
If you knew how I might be gratified 
in that particular ——” 

“I should be happy to put you in 
the way, doctor. I've no doubt that 
Satan would afford you a memorable 
example of what you call with so much 
felicity a gathering home. Letty is per- 
fectly familiar with him.” 

“ Edward !” said his mother, chid- 

ingly. 
* Miss Letty,” cried the doctor, 
addressing that lady, who sat two 
chairs below him on the same side, 
“* a—you are familiar with Satan, I un- 
derstand, miss ?” 

Letty O’ Brady, who was at that mo- 
ment listening to her father, turned 
suddenly to the quarter whence the 
question issued, looking inquiringly 
toward the doctor, and from him to 
her mother, with a mingled expression 
of wonder and archness. ‘* What is it?” 
she asked, with one of her sweetest 
smiles, and in those accents by which 
an Irishwoman can sometimes impart 
a world of fascination to the simplest 
syllable. 

“ Satan, miss. I was going to take 
the liberty of asking how you liked 
Satan, Miss Letty.” 

“ The doctor means Montgomery’s 
poem, love,” said her mother. 

* Oh! I beg your pardon, doctor ; 
but I have never seen it.” 

“ Indeed, miss, indeed! O me! 
T—a—pleasure of a little wine, Miss 
Letty?” Whereupon. the doctor was 
favoured with a graceful bend, which 
he celebrated by rapturously emptying 
a brimmer of madeira. 

“Ugh-a! ugh-a!—ahem !—it’s only 
—hem !—a little drop gone the wrong 
way, ma’am. O dear! I hope Miss 
Letty didn’t misunderstand me, 
ma’am ?” 

** Why, it is a strange title, it must 
be confessed,” was the reply. 

“It is, ma’am. I should have re- 
commended Mr. Robert to adopt 
Abaddon—or Lucifer, perhaps—as 
pointing out—a—well, I remember 
having been peculiarly edified by read- 
ing a short memoir of the—the—ahem ! 
—the great enemy of mankind, ma’am, 
in which the Hebrew word, Lucifer, 
was expounded as setting forth the 
primeval office of that individual. O 
me! I’ve quite forgot the precise—a— 
pray, Mr. Edward, what does Lucifer 
signify ?” 
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“ Oh! only a light porter.” 

“ Dear, dear! I'd no idea it was 
any thing so—so—a—very menial, 
ma’am. Mr. Vincent, pleasure of a 
little wine, sir? I was just thinking 
with myself, how delightful to be em- 
ployed in the great work of education. 
What is your opinion of the infant 
mind, sir?” 

“ Not Mrs. !” exclaimed Miss 
O’Swagger, startling us all from our 
propriety. 

“ Why, I must say that I’ve a great 
respect for her,” observed Mr.O’ Brady. 

** Phuph! She Aas that way of mak- 
ing people respect her ; but it’s nothing 
but deceit. I’ve heard about her from 
two or three — Sheba members, too. 
Augh! people wouldn’t take the trou- 
ble to say what they do without very 
good reason, I’// be bound.’ 

“T feel persuaded that you have 
been misinformed, Miss O’Swagger,” 
observed Edward: “I never heard 
her name mentioned before but with 
the highest esteem.” 

“Why, you know,” replied Miss 
O’Swagger, laughing, with her face 
turned toward Edward, while her eyes 
(as they were wont when their pro- 
prietress meant to be exceedingly pro- 
voking) glared down upon some ob- 
ject immediately before her, ‘* what 
every body says must be true.” 

“TI can only say, that the whole 
world could never shake my good 
opinion of Mrs. . 

“ Bless me, what a champion!” 
cried Miss O’Swagger, every muscle 
of her face quivering with rage. “ I 
hope you'll find the widow sensible of 
her obligation. He, he, he!” 

“ Mrs. »” said Edward, warmly, 
“is quite independent of my advocacy ; 
but I should feel sorry to believe one 
syllable to the prejudice of that lady, 
on the bare authority of a set of en- 
vious, puritanical scandal-mongers.” 

This burst of indignation was fol- 
lowed by a dead silence of nearly a 
minute, during which interval Miss 
O’Swagger sat as if her nerves had been 
“all chained up in”— not “alabaster” 
certainly, so let that pass. 

“ Miss O’Swagger!” exclaimed Dr. 
Hoggins, in a tone of the most lively 
and benevolent encouragement. 

“ Gracious! what?” gasped that 
lady, starting out of her reverie, and 
half off her chair at the same mo- 
ment. 

‘ Pleasure of a—a—little wine, miss 
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—a— ?” was the soft and insinuating 
proposal. 

** No—rather not.” 

Shortly after the dessert had made 
its appearance, Mrs. O’ Brady gave the 
signal for the ladies to withdraw. Miss 
O’Swagger, however, could not pass 
Edward without delivering her soul in 
the following terms :— 

“ Soh! you’ve chosen the cause of 
the widow for your maiden brief ?— 
Ha, ha, ha!—O dear! Don’t forget 
your fee, Edward.” 


«A manifest serpent, oy her sting 
Discovered in the end,’” 


muttered Edward, as Miss O’Swagger 
swaggered out of the room. 

* Now, gentlemen, draw round to 
the fire,” said Mr. O’Brady; “ this 
continyence o’ rain plays the very 
deuce with my rheumatism. Come, 
sir—that’s some old port, now, that’s 
been in cork since the French afiair in 
nought-five. Now, doctor, help your- 
self. Well, what sport, Ned ?” 

* Only three brace of cocks, and a 
few snipes, sir.” 

“ Umph!—well, and no reason to 
complain either, I think —eh, Mr. Vin- 
cent ?” 

I confessed myself to be of that 
opinion. 

*“ ’Pon my life, doctor, these young- 
sters provoke one to death with their 
onlys. Best day they ever get is only 
so many-—only six-and-thirty brace, 
and be d—d to them—beg pardon. I 
used to think five-and-twenty pretty 
tol’rable in my young days. But then 
there it is, you see, these boys niver 
are continted onless they can beat their 
old fathers.” 

“ Well, sir,” observed the doctor, 
“ perhaps the various recent improve- 
ments—I might allude, for example, 
to the nature and privil and ad- 
vantages, I would say, of shooting 
with those copper-cushions — its effi- 
cacy beyond the former dispensation 
of flints a 

“ That’s what ’tis—hit it exactly, 
by —hem! Come, doctor, you don’t 
drink: try that port. The young 
jackanapes, giving themselves all these 
airs! You know, doctor, and so do IJ, 
what a devilish good shot a man must 
ha’ been to do much with them old- 
fashin guns—always hanging fire, and 
a hundred things.” 

“ Precisely my own view, sit,” was 
the obsequious response. ‘“‘ I might 
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also enlarge, secondly, on the amazing 
time they took to go off. I have been 
informed, sir, that while the powder 
was kindling in the pan, the partridges, 
or blackbirds, or what not, would often 
fly away toavery considerable distance.” 

“ Exactly so; —— if you wasn’ 
obliged to pull the thrigger the night 
before a’most. Ned, pass the wine to 
the doctor.” 

Mr. O’ Brady exulted in his triumph ; 
the wine circulated freely ; and as the 
bailiff’s heart became more abundantly 
refreshed by the genial baptism, he felt 
constrained to recount sundry equivocal 
adventures of his sprightlier years. After 
these disclosures, the pastor, supposing, 
perhaps, that his potations had seduced 
him beyond the bounds of priestly dig- 
nity, recollected that he had to make a 
call at a neighbouring cottage, and took 
his departure accordingly. 

“¢ Well,” said Mr. O’Brady, “ that 
old boy has the bit o’ game in him, in 
spite of his piety.” 

“ Yes, yes,” replied Edward ; “ the 
cloak is rarely worn so well as not to 
reveal an occasional glimpse or so of 
the old Adam.” 

“ Well, that’s pretty severe, too ; 
not that I differ from ye in the laist. 
Rather a little too hard upon Miss 
O’Swagger, though--eh, Ned?” said 
his father. 

“ Oh, I hate such ——” 

“Come, my dear boy, proper 
Christian spirit and temper, you know 
—-rational and-—and all that kind o’ 
thing—eh, Mr. Vincent ?” 

“ Sir,” replied Edward, in an im- 
passioned tone, “ I love and venerate 
pure religion as much as any man, 
and would shed my last drop of blood 
in its defence; but I loathe from my 
very soul the blasphemous hypocrites 
who whine forth their canting prayers 
from the chastened lips of sanctity, 
while their hearts are sweltering under 
the fiery and fiendish plague of male- 
volence.” 

“ Cert’nly, cert’nly-—’pon my soul, 
boy—haw, haw! I think he’d give the 
lights a bit of a—eh, mister? Help 
yourself—try that claret, sir. Now we 
must drink ‘ The great and glorious 
memory’ Come!” 

That loyal toast was accordingly 
drunk with all the honours. 

“* Well, boys,” said the warm-hearted 
host, “ I’m now becoming an old man, 
and I’ve lived in troublesome times. 
I’ve seen the day when Protestantism 
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was in danger of being banished the 
counthry; but we stood up for our 
birthright — we fought for the religion 
of our fathers—and by the help of 
God we prevailed over our enemies. 
What the intintion of these new lights 
may be, I don’t know; but my ’pinion 
is that they’re not frindly to the ’sta- 
blishment by any means, and therefore 
I never can feel justified in giving ’em 
the laist countenance or support. *Tis 
my glory, boys, to belong to the 
Church of England as by law esta- 
blished—to the church that has been 
the means, in the hand of God, of keep- 
ing up the true Christian religion 
through’t the land; and, as long as I 
live, [ shall consider it my duty and 
privilege to stand up for the rights and 
liberties o° the church, and the institu- 
tions o’ the counthry. I feel proud, sir, 
to say that old Ireland is nearest my 
heart. I have always dwelt among my 
own people, and endeavoured, I hope, 
in my humble way, to promote their 
peace and happiness ; for though most 
of my tenantry and dependants profess 
another saith, [ am far from wishing to 
bind any man’s conscience. Still, I 
don’t feel on that account the less 
firmly attached to my own church ; 
and my sincere desire and prayer is 
that the religion which has been my 
hope and consolation through life, may 
continye to flourish when these old 
bones are laid low in the dust. There- 
fore, boys, in these times of new- 
fangled docthrine, I give ye, with my 
whole heart and soul, ‘ The good old 
way !’” 

Bumpers and enthusiasm. 

“ Ned, did you see any one at the 
dean’s this morning ?” 

“I did not; but the police are ex- 
pected down in the course of to- 
morrow.” 

“ Ah, there will be sad doings, after 
all, I’m afraid. You have heard a good 
deal, Mr. Vincent, about the state of 
things here; and sorry I am to say, 
that the accounts you have respecting 
us on the other side o’ the wather are 
far too true. The fact is, sir, that the 
counthry is kept in a state of continyel 
excitement by a set of knavish dema- 
gogues, who are doing all in their 
power to sow mortal dissension be- 
tween landlords and tenants—ring 
the bell, Ned—and also between the 
clergy and the tithe-payers. With 
respect to my own tenantry, I am 
happy to say I’ve no difficulty ; but 
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the people of the adjoining domain 
have lately entered into—hot water, 
Davidson—a combination to resist 
the payment of tithes in ¢oto, and what 
the upshot may be I’m not able to say. 
I should be sorry to see any thing like 
violent measures had recourse to; but 
the just rights .of the church are not to 
be trifled with. The Protestant clergy 
of this counthry, Mr. Vincent, are a 
most estimable and deserving class of 
men, who desire and labour to promote 
a spirit of peace and goodwill in their 
respective spheres ; and J cannot, asa 
Christian magistrate, stand quietly by 
and see any of those worthy men re- 
duced to the brink of starvation, may- 
be, in consequence of illegal combina- 
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tions. On this account I have pro- 
mised my friend, the dean (who resides 
near me during the summer months), 
all the assistance in my power in this 
unfortunate business, and by that means 
have brought upon myself, no doubt, 
the ill-will of my neighbours ; but I 
pray God that every thing may be 
amicably settled. Now, sir, as I can’t 
prevail on ye to take more wine, I re- 
commind ye to join me in a tumbler of 
whisky punch. You'll find that some 
of the right sort, now.” 

Accordingly, after discussing the na- 
tional tipple over a blazing fire of bog- 
wood, Edward and myself went to take 
coffee with the ladies, Mr. O’ Brady ex- 
cusing himself on account of business. 





AFFECTION. 


Tuar lady’s cheek was beautiful, 
As her loved Italian sky ; 

And there was not a gem in her gorgeous vest 
So bright as her own bright eye ; 

And her joyous laugh on the breeze went forth 


Like music passing by. 


That brow is sadder than is wont, 
And that eye is shadowed too, 

While the silken fringe o’er her cheek doth fall, 
And a tear is wandering through ; 

And the gladsome tone from her voice had gone, 
As her bright cheek paler grew. 


Her small hand rested on a lute, 
Its breathings had died away ; 

But deeper chords in her spirit were stirred — 
Fond tones that could not decay ; 

And she turned to hide, in her woman’s pride, 
Feelings she could not sway. 


He took that hand within his own, 
But her pulse beat quick the while, 
And a flickering hue to her cheek came back, 
To her lip a trembling smile, 
As he fondly breathed of the flowers that wreathed 


Around his native isle. 


“ Lady, that gentle voice doth wake 
A loved, remembered strain ; 

And the beautiful smile on thy lip hath stirred 
The links of a golden chain ; 

And I love to gaze on thine eye’s bright rays 
Till the past comes back again. 


There is a cheek in mine own land, 
Less rich its hue than thine, 

Anda fond, dark eye — but its shadowy light 
Less brilliantly doth shine ; 

Yet the softest shade o’er that cheek that strayed 


Still round my heart doth twine,” 
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She pressed her hand upon her brow, 
Its throbbing pulse to hold,— 

For the fever’s flush o’er her cheek had passed, 
Though that hand was icy cold ; 

And the sighs that stole from her troubled soul 
Her heart’s deep secret told. 


He had gazed upon that lovely face 
In its beauty’s richest pride,— 

He had listened full oft to the matchless tone 
That swept o’er the water's tide ; 

But never had dreamed that her bright eye gleamed 
Still brighter by his side. 


Hie saw her now —that look of pride 
Was only of the past, 

And a fearful shadow of grief instead 
O’er her jewelled brow was cast ; 

While that quivering frame like a reed became 
Uprooted by the blast. 


A gallant bark is on the wave,— 
Outspread each fluttering sail ; 

And sporteth the sun on the bright sea-foam, 
And music on the gale: 

Why sitteth alone that lovely one, 
With brow and cheek so pale ? 


She watched that vessel’s onward course, 
Till every trace was gone ; 

And the thought how her fever’d brow would cool, 
’Neath those lonely waters borne : 

Then she turned away from the dashing spray, 
For she dared not gaze thereon. 


There was no tear upon her cheek, 
Each source was quenched and dry — 

All parch’d, as a shadowless lake might be 
Beneath a burning sky, 

When the flowers that drink from the waters’ brink 
Have lain them down to die. 


She knelt before a holy shrine, 
Within a convent’s wall ; 

Whilst the vague, dim Tight of her eye but breathed 
Of the churchyard and the pall ; 

And there came no sound on the stillness round, 
But her soft breath’s rise and fall. 


Yet thus she lingered, till the past 
Became a cherished dream, 

And its fond bright memories clouded not 
Her lips’ untroubled stream ; 

For her soul’s deep love, for the cross above, 
Shone forth with a quenchless beam. 
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ON THE FRENCH SCHOOL OF PAINTING: 
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WITH APPROPRIATE 


ANECDOTES, ILLUSTRATIONS, AND PHILOSOPHICAL DISQUISITIONS. 


IN A LETTER FROM MR. MICHAEL ANGELO TITMARSH, 
TO MR. MACGILP OF LONDON. 


Tue three collections of pictures at 
the Louvre, the Luxembourg, and the 
Ecole des Beaux Arts, contain a num- 
ber of specimens of French art, since 
its commencement almost, and give 
the stranger a pretty fair opportunity 
to study and appreciate the school. 
The French list of painters contains 
some very good names—no very great 
ones, except Poussin (unless the ad- 
mirers of Claude choose to rank him 
among great painters), —and I think 
the school was never in so flourishing 
a condition as it is at the present day. 
They say there are three thousand 
artists in this town alone: of these a 
handsome minority paint not merely 
tolerably, but well understand their 
business ; draw the figure accurately ; 
sketch with cleverness ; aud paint por- 
traits, churches, or restaurateurs’ shops, 
in a decent manner. 

To account for a superiority over 
England—which, I think, as regards 
art, is incontestable—it must be re- 
membered that the painter's trade in 
France is a very good one; better 
appreciated, better understood, and 
generally far better paid. There are a 
dozen excellent schools in which a lad 
may enter here, and, under the .eye 
of a practised master, learn the ap- 
prenticeship of his art atvan expense 
of about ten pounds a-year. In Eng- 
land there is no school except the 
Academy, unless the student can afford 
to pay a very large sum, and place 
himself under the tuition of some 
particular artist. Here a young man, 
for his ten pounds, has all sorts of 
accessory instruction, models, &c. ; 
and has further, and for nothing, num- 
berless incitements to study his pro- 
fession which are not to be found in 
England ;—the streets are filled with 
picture-shops, the people themselves are 
pictures walking about; the churclies, 
theatres, eating-houses, concert-rooms, 
are covered with pictures; Nature 
itself is inclined more kindly to him, 
for the sky is a thousand times more 
bright and beautiful, and the sun shines 
for the greater part of the year. Add 
to this incitements more selfish, but 
quite as powerful: a French artist is 
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paid very handsomely, for five hundred 
a-year is much where all are poor; 
and has a rank in society rather above 
his merits than below them, being 
caressed by hosts and hostesses in 
places where titles are laughed at, and 
a baron is thought of no more account 
than a banker’s clerk. 

The life of the young artist here is 
the easiest, merriest, dirtiest existence 
possible. He comes to Paris, pro- 
bably at sixteen, from his province ; 
his parents settle forty pounds a-year 
on him, and pay his master: he 
establishes himself in the Pays Latin, 
or in the new quarter of Notre Dame 
de Lorette (which is quite peopled 
with painters) ; he arrives at his atelier 
at a tolerably early hour, and labours 
among a score of companions as merry 
and poor as himself. Each gentleman 
has his favourite tobacco-pipe ; and the 
pictures are painted in the midst ofa 
cloud of smoke, and a din of puns and 
choice French slang, and a roar of 
choruses, of which no one can form an 
idea that has not been present at such 
an assembly. 

You see here every variety of coiffure 
that has ever been known. Some 
young men of genius have ringlets 
hanging over their shoulders — you 
may smell.the tobacco with which they 
are scented across the street; some 
have straight lecks, black, oily, and 
redundant ; some have toupées in the 
famous Louis-Philippe fashion ; some 
are cropped close ; some have adopted 
the present mode—which lie who would 
follow, must, in order to do so, part 
his hair in the middle, grease it with 
grease, and gum it with gum, and iron 
it flat down over his ears; when ar- 
rived at the ears, you take the tongs 
and make a couple of ranges of curls 
close round the whole head, — such 
curls as you may see under a gilt three- 
cornered hat, and in her Britannic 
majesty’s coachman’s state wig. 

This is the last fashion. As for the 
beards, there is no end to them; all 
my friends, the artists, have beards 
who can raise them; and Nature, 
though she has rather stinted the bodies 
and limbs of the French nation, has 
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been very liberal to them of hair. 
Fancy these heads and beards under 
all sorts of caps— Chinese caps, 
mandarin-caps, Greek skullcaps, En- 
glish jockey-caps, Russian or Kuzzil- 
bash caps, middle-age caps (such as 
are called in heraldry caps of main- 
tenance), Spanish nets and striped 
worsted nightcaps. Fancy all the 
jackets you have ever seen, and you have 
before you, as well as the pen can 
describe, the costumes of these inde- 
scribable Frenchmen. 

In this company and costume the 
French student of art passes his days 
and acquires knowledge; how he 
passes his evenings, at what theatres, 
at what guinguettes, in company with 
what seducing little milliner, there is 
no need to say; but I knew one who 
pawned his coat to go to a carnival 
ball, and walked abroad very cheerfully 
in his blouse for six weeks until he 
could redeem the absent garment. 

These young men (together with the 
students of sciences) comport them- 
selves towards the sober citizen pretty 
much as the German bursch towards 
the philister, or as the military man 
during the empire did to the pékin — 
from the height of their poverty they 
look down upon him with the greatest 
imaginable scorn—a scorn, | think, 
by which the citizen seems dazzled, 
for his respect for the arts is intense. 
The case is very different in England, 
where a grocer’s daughter would think 
she made a misalliance by marrying a 
painter, and where a literary man (in 
spite of all we can say against it) ranks 
below that class of gentry composed 
of the apothecary, the attorney, the 
wine-merchant, whose positions, in 
country towns, at least, are so equivo- 
cal. As for instance, my friend, the 
Rev. James Asterisk, who has an un- 
deniable pedigree, a paternal estate, 
and a living to boot, once dined in 
Warwickshire in company with several 
squires and parsons of that enlightened 
county. Asterisk, as usual, made him- 
self extraordinarily agreeable at dinner, 
and delighted all present with his 
learning and wit. ‘* Who is that mon- 
strous pleasant fellow?” said one of 
the squires. ‘* Don’t you know?” re- 
plied another. “It’s Asterisk, the 
author of so-and-so, and a famous con- 
tributor to such-and-such a magazine.” 
“Good Heavens!” said the squire, 
quite horrified ; “a literary man! I 
thought he had been a gentleman !” 
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Another instance. M.Guizot, when 
he was minister here, had the grand 
hotel of the ministry, and gave enter- 
tainments to all the great de par le 
monde, as BrantOme says, and enter- 
tained them in a proper ministerial 
magnificence. The splendid and beau- 
tiful Duchess of Dash was at one of 
his ministerial parties; and went, a 
fortnight afterwards, as in duty bound, 
to pay her respects to M. Guizot. But 
it happened in this fortnight, that 
M. Guizot was minister no longer; 
but gave up his portfolio, and his 
grand hotel, to retire into private life, 
and to occupy his humble apartments 
in a house which he possesses, and of 
which he lets the greater portion. A 
friend of mine was present at one of 
the ex-minister’s soirées, where the 
Duchess of Dash made her appearance. 
He says the duchess, at her entrance, 
seemed quite astoundéd, and examined 
the premises with a most curious won- 
der. Two or three shabby little rooms, 
with ordinary furniture, and a minister 
en retraite, who lives by letting lodg- 
ings! In our country was ever such 
a thing heard of? No, thank Heaven! 
and a Briton ought to be proud of the 
difference. 

But to our muttons. This country 
is surely the paradise of painters and 
penny-a-liners; and when one reads 
of M. Horace Vernet at Rome ex- 
ceeding ambassadors at Rome by his 
magnificence, and leading such a life 
as Rubens or Titian did of old; 
when one sees M. Thiers’s grand villa 
in the Rue St. George (a dozen years 
ago he was not even a penny-a-liner, 
no such luck); when one contemplates 
in imagination M. Gudin, the marine 
painter, too lame to walk through the 
picture gallery of the Louvre, accom- 
modated, therefore, with a wheel-chair, 
a privilege of princes only, and accom- 
panied—nay, for what I know, actually 
trundelled —down the gallery by majesty 
itself, who does not long to make 
one of the great nation, exchange his 
native tongue for the melodious jabber 
of France; or, at least, adopt it for 
his native country, like Marshal Saxe, 
Napoleon, and Anacharsis Clootz? 
Noble people! they made Tom Paine 
a deputy ; and as for Tom Macaulay, 
they would make a dynasty of him. 

Well, this being the case, no wonder 
there are so many painters in France ; 
and here, at least, we are back to them. 
At the Ecole Royale des Beaux Arts, 
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you see two or three hundred speci- 
mens of their performances; all the 
prize-men, since 1750, I think, being 
bound to leave their prize sketch 
or picture. Can any thing good come 
out of the Royal Academy ? is a 
question which has been considerably 
mooted in England (in the neigh- 
bourhood of Suffolk Street, especially) ; 
the hundreds of French samples are, 
I think, not very satisfactory. The 
subjects are almost all what are called 
classical. Orestes pursued by every 
variety of Furies; numbers of little 
wolf-sucking Romuluses; Hectors and 
Andromaches in a complication of 
parting embraces, and so forth; for 
it was the absurd maxim of our 
forefathers, that because these subjects 
had been the fashion twenty centuries 
ago, they must remain so in secula 
seculorum; because to these lofty 
heights giants had scaled, behold the 
race of pigmies must get upon stilts 
and jump at them likewise! and on 
the canvass and in the theatre, the 
French frogs (excuse the pleasantry) 
were instructed to swell out and roar 
as much as possible like bulls. 

What was the consequence, my dear 
friend? In trying to make themselves 
into bulls, the frogs made themselves 
into jackasses, as might be expected. 
For a hundred and ten years the clas- 
sical humbug oppressed the nation ; 
and you may see in this gallery of the 
Beaux Arts, seventy years’ specimens 
of the dulness which it engendered. 

Now, as Nature made every man 
with a nose and eyes of his own, she 
gave him a character of his own too; 
and yet we, O foolish race! must try 
our very best to ape some one or two 
of our neighbours, whose ideas fit us 
no more than their breeches! It is the 
study of Nature, surely, that profits us, 
and not of these imitations of her. A 
man as a man, froin a dustman up to 
JEschylus, is God’s work, and good to 
read, as all works of nature are: but 
the silly animal is never content, is 
ever trying to fit itself into another 
shape, wants to deny its own identity, 
and has not the courage to utter its 
own thoughts. Because Lord Byron 
was wicked and quarrelled with the 
world, and found himself growing fat 
and quarrelled with his victuals, and 
thus naturally grew ill-humoured, did 
not half Europe grow ill-humoured 
too? Did not every poet feel his 
young affections withered, and despair 
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and darkness cast upon hissoul? Be- 
cause certain mighty men of old could 
make heroical statues and plays, must 
we not be told that there is no other 
beauty but classical beauty? must not 
every little whipster of a French poet 
chalk you out plays, Henriades, and 
suchlike, and vow that here was the 
real thing, the undeniable Kalon? 

The undeniable fiddlestick! Fora 
hundred years, my dear sir, the world 
was humbugged by the so-called clas- 
sical artists, as they now are by what 
is called the Christian art (of which 
anon); and it is curious to look at the 
pictorial traditions as here handed 
down. The consequence of them is 
that scarce one of the classical pictures 
exhibited is worth much more than 
two and sixpence. Borrowed from 
statuary in the first place, the colour 
of the paintings seems as much as 
possible to participate in it; they are 
mostly of a misty, stony, green, dismal 
hue, as if they had been painted in a 
world where no colour was. In every 
picture there are, of course, white 
mantles, white urns, white columns, 
white statues — those obligés accom- 
plishments of the sublime. There are 
the endless straight noses, long eyes, 
round chins, short upper lips, just 
as they are ruled down for you in 
the drawing-books, as if the latter 
were the revelations of beauty, issued 
by supreme authority, from which 
there was no appeal? Why is the 
classical reign to endure? Why is 
yonder simpering Venus de Medicis to 
be our standard of beauty, or the 
Greek tragedies to bound our notions 
of the sublime? There was no reason 
why Agamemnon should set the fa- 
shions, and remain avaZ évewv to eter- 
nity : and there is a classical quotation, 
which you may have occasionally heard, 
beginning, vivere fortes, &c., which, as 
it avers that there were a great number 
of stout fellows before Agamemnon, 
may not unreasonably induce us to 
conclude that similar heroes were to 
succeed him. Shakspeare made a bet- 
ter man when his imagination moulded 
the mighty figure of Macbeth. And 
if you will measure Satan by Pro- 
metheus, the blind old Puritan’s work 
by that of the fiery Grecian poet, does 
not Milton’s angel surpass Aéschylus’s 
—surpass him by “ many a rood ?” 

In this same school of the Beaux 
Arts, where are to be found such a 
number of pale imitations of the 
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antique, Monsieur Thiers (and he 
ought to be thanked for it) has caused 
to be placed a full-sized copy of “ The 
Last Judgment” of Michael Angelo, 
and a number of casts from statues by 
the same splendid hand. There is the 
sublime, if you please —a new sublime 
—an original sublime— quite as sub- 
lime as the Greek sublime. See yon- 
der, in the midst of his angels, the 
Judge of the world descending in 
glory; and near him, beautiful and 
gentle, and yet indescribably august 
and pure, the Virgin by his side. 
There is “ The Moses,” the grandest 
figure that ever was carved in stone. 
It has about it something frightfully 
majestic, if one may so speak. In 
examining this, and the astonishing 
picture of ** The Judgment,” or even 
a single figure of it, the spectator’s 
sense amounts almost to pain. I would 
not like to be left in a room alone with 
“The Moses.” How did the artist 
live amongst them, and create them ? 
How did he suffer the painful labour 
of invention? One fancies that he 
would have been scorched up like 
Semele, by sights too tremendous for 
his vision to bear. One cannot imagine 
him, with our small physical endow- 
ments and weaknesses, a man like 
ourselves. 

As for the Ecole Royale des Beaux 
Arts, then, and all the good its stu- 
dents have done, as students, it is stark 
naught. When the men did any thing, 
it was after they had left the academy, 
and began thinking for themselves. 
There is only one picture among the 
many hundreds that has to my idea 
much merit (a charming composition 
of Homer singing, signed Jourdy) ; 
and the only good that the academy 
has done by its pupils was to send 
them to Rome, where they might learn 
better things. At home, the intolerable, 
stupid classicalities, taught by men who, 
belonging to the least erudite country 
in Europe, were themselves, from their 
profession, the least learned among 
their countrymen, only weighed the 
pupils down, and cramped their hands, 
their eyes, and their imaginations ; 
drove them away from natural beauty, 
which, thank God, is fresh and attain- 
able by us all, to-day, and yester- 
day, and to-morrow; and sent them 
rambling after artificial grace, without 
the proper means of judging or attain- 
ing it. 

A word for the building of the 
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Palais des Beaux Arts. It is beautiful, 
and as well finished and convenient as 
beautiful. With its light and elegant 
fabric, its pretty fountain, its archway 
of the Rénaissance, and fragments of 
sculpture, you can hardly see on a fine 
day a place more riant and pleasing. 

Passing from thence up the pic- 
turesque Rue de Seine, let us walk to 
the Luxembourg, where bonnes, stu- 
dents, grisettes, and old gentlemen 
with pigtails, love to wander in the 
melancholy, quaint, old gardens ; where 
the peers have a new and comfortable 
court of justice, to judge all the 
émeutes which are to take place ; and 
where, as every body knows, is the 
picture gallery of modern French artists 
whom government thinks worthy of 
patronage. 

A very great proportion of these, as 
we see by the catalogue, are of the stu- 
dents whose works we have just been 
to visit at the Beaux Arts, and who, 
having performed their pilgrimage to 
Rome, have taken rank among the 
professors of the art. I don’t knowa 
more pleasing exhibition ; for there are 
not a dozen really bad pictures in the 
collection, some very good, and the 
rest shewing great skill and smartness 
of execution. 

In the same way, however, that it 
has been supposed that no man could 
be a great poet unless he wrote a very 
big poem, the tradition is kept up 
among the painters, and we have here 
a vast number of large canvasses, with 
figures of the proper hervical length 
and nakedness. The anticlassicists did 
not arise in France until about 1827; 
and in consequence, up to that period, 
we have here the old classical faith in 
full vigour. There is Brutus, having 
chopped his son’s head off with all the 
agony of a father, and then calling for 
number two—there is Aineas carrying 
off old Anchises—there are Paris and 
Venus, as naked as two Hottentots — 
—and many more such choice subjects 
from Lempriére. 

But the chief specimens of the sub- 
lime are in the way of murders, with 
which the catalogue swarms. Here are 
a few extracts from it :— 

7. Beaume, Chevalier de la Légion 
d’lfonneur. * The Grand Dauphiness 
Dying.” 

18. Blondel, Chevalier de la, &c. 
“* Zenobia found Dead.” 

36. Debay, chevalier. “The Death 
of Lucretia.” 
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38. Depunne. “ The Death of 
Hector.” 

34. Court, Chevalier de la, Ke. 
“ The Death of Cesar.” 

39, 40, 41. Delacroix, chevalier. 
“ Dante and Virgil in the Infernal 
Lake,” “The Massacre of Scio,” and 
“ Medea going to Murder her Child- 
ren.” 

43. Delaroche, chevalier.  Joas 
taken from among the Dead.” 44. 
« The Death of Queen Elizabeth.” 

45. “ Edward V. and his Brother” 
(preparing for death). 

50. “ Hecuba going to be Sacrificed.” 
Drolling, chevalier. 

51. Dubois. “ Young Clovis found 
Dead.” 

56. Henry, chevalier. “The Mas- 
sacre of St. Bartholomew.” 

75. Guerin, chevalier. ‘ Cain, after 
the Death of Abel.” 

83. Jacquand. “ Death of Adelaide 
de Comminges.” 

88. “ The Death of Eudamidas.” 

93. * The Death of [ymetto.” 

103. “ The Death of Philip of Aus- 
tria.”"—And so on. 

You see what woful subjects they 
take, and how profusely they are de- 
corated with knighthood. They are 
like the Black Brunswickers these 
painters, and ought to be called 
Chevaliers de la Mort. I don’t know 
why the merriest people in the world 
should please themselves with such 
grim representations and varieties of 
murder, or why murder itself should 
be considered so eminently sublime 
and poetical. It is good at the end of 
a tragedy ; but, then, it is good because 
it is the end, and because by the events 
foregone the mind is prepared for it. 
But these men will have nothing but 
fifth acts; and seem to skip, as un- 
worthy, all the circumstances leading 
to them. This, however, is part of the 
scheme. The bloated, unnatural, stilted, 
spouting, sham sublime, that our teach- 
ers have believed and tried to pass off 
as real, and which your humble ser- 
vant and other antihumbuggists should 
heartily, according to the strength that 
is in them, endeavour to pull down. 
What, for instance, could Monsieur 
Lafond care about the death of Euda- 
midas? What was Hecuba to the 
Chevalier Drolling, or Chevalier Droll- 
ing to Hecuba? I would lay a wager 
that neither of them ever conjugated 
currw, and that their schcol learning 
carried them not as far as the letter, 
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but only to the game of aw. How 
were they to be inspired by such sub- 
jects?) From having seen Talma and 
Mademoiselle Georges flaunting in 
sham Greek costumes, and having read 
up the articles Eudamidas, Hecuba, 
in the Mythological Dictionary. What 
a classicism, inspired by rouge, gas- 
lamps, and a few lines in Lempriére, 
and copied half from ancient statues, 
and half from a naked guardsman, at 
one shilling and sixpence the hour ! 
Delacroix is a man of a very differ- 
ent genius, and his “ Medea” is a 
genuine creation of a noble fancy. 
In most of the others, Mrs. Brownrigg 
and her two female ’prentices would 
have done as well as the desperate 
Colchian, with her rixvz Qiarara. M. 
Delacroix has produced a number 
of rude, barbarous pictures; but there 
is the stamp of genius on all of 
them,—the great poetical intention, 
which is worth all your execution. 
Delaroche is another man of high 
merit; with not such a great heart, 
perhaps, as the other, but a fine and 
careful draughtsmau, and an excellent 
arranger of his subject. “ The Death 
of Elizabeth” is a raw, young perform- 
ance seemingly—not, at least, to my 
taste. The ‘“ Enfans d’Edouard” is 
renowned over Europe, and has ap- 
peared in a hundred different ways in 
print. It is properly pathetic and 
gloomy, and merits fully its high re- 
putation. This painter rejoices in such 
subjects—in what Lord Portsmouth 
used to call “ black jobs.” He has 
killed Charles I., and Lady Jane Grey, 
and the Duke of Guise, and I don’t 
know whom besides. Ile is at present 
occupied with a vast work at the 
Beaux Arts, where the writer of this 
had the honour of seeing him,—a little 
keen-looking man, some five feet in 
height. He wore on this important 
occasion a bandanna round his head, 
and was in the act of smoking a cigar. 
Horace Vernet, whose beautiful daugh- 
ter Delaroche married, is the king of 
French battle-painters—an amazingly 
rapid and dexterous draughtsman, who 
has Napoleon and all the campaigns 
by heart, and has painted the grenadier 
Francais under all sorts of attitudes. 
His pictures on such subjects are spi- 
rited, natural, and excellent; and he 
is so clever a man, that all he does is 
good toacertain degree. His “ Judith” 
is somewhat violent, perhaps. His 
“ Rebecca” most pleasing; and not 
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the less so for a little pretty affectation 
of attitude and needless singularity of 
costume. “ Raphael and Michael An- 
gelo” is as clever a picture as can be 
—clever is just the word—the groups 
and drawing excellent, the colouring 
pleasantly bright and gaudy; and the 
French students study it incessantly : 
there are a dozen who copy it for one 
who copies Delacroix. His little scraps 
of wood-cuts, in the now publishing 
Life of Napoleon, are perfect gems in 
their way, and the noble price paid 
for them not a penny more than he 
merits. 

The picture by Court of “ The Death 
of Cesar”’ is remarkable for effect and 
excellent workmanship ; and the head 
of Brutus (who looks like Armand Car- 
rel) is full of energy. There are some 
beautiful heads of women, and some 
very good colour in the picture. 
Jacquand’s “ Death of Adelaide de 
Comminge” is neither more nor less 
than beautiful. Adelaide had, it ap- 
pears, a lover, who betook himself to a 
convent of Trappists. She followed him 
thither, disguised as a man, took the 
vows, and was not discovered by him 
till on her death-bed. The painter has 
told this story in a most pleasing and 
affecting manner: the picture is full of 
onction and melancholy grace. The 
objects, too, are capitally represented ; 
and the tone and colour very good. 
Decaisne’s “ Guardian Angel” is not 
so good in colour, but is equally beau- 
tiful in expression and grace. A little 
child and a nurse are asleep: an angel 
watches the infant. You see women 
look very wistfully at this sweet picture ; 
and what triumph would a painter have 
more ! 

One must not quit the Luxembourg 
without noticing the dashing sea-pieces 
of Gredin, and one or two landscapes 
by Giroux (the plain of Grasivandan), 
and “The Prometheus” of Aligny. 
This is an imitation, perhaps; as is a 
noble picture of “ Jesus Christ and the 
Children,” by Flandrin: but the artists 
are imitating better models, at any rate ; 
and one begins to perceive that the 
odious classical dynasty is no more. 
Poussin’s magnificent “ Polyphemus ” 
(I only know a print of that marvellous 
composition) has perhaps suggested 
the first-named picture ; and the latter 
has’ been inspired by a good enthu- 
siastic study of the Roman schools. 

Of this revolution, Monsieur Ingres 
has been one of the chief instruments. 
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He was, before Horace Vernet, presi- 
dent of the French Academy at Rome, 
and is famous as a chief of a school. 
When he broke up his atelier here, to 
set out for his presidency, many of his 
pupils attended him piously some way 
on his journey ; and some, with scarce 
a penny in their pouches, walked 
through France, and across the Alps, 
in a pious pilgrimage to Rome, being 
determined not to forsake their old 
master. Such an action was worthy of 
them, and of the high rank which their 
profession holds in France, where the 
honours to be acquired by art are only 
inferior to those which are gained in 
war. One reads of such peregrinations 
in old days, when the scholars of some 
great Italian painter followed him from 
Venice to Rome, or from Florence to 
Ferrara. In regard of Ingres’ indivi- 
dual merit as a painter, the writer of 
this is not a fair judge, having seen but 
three—one being a plafond in the 
Louvre, which his disciples much 
admire. 

Ingres stands between the Imperio- 
Davido-classical school of French art, 
and the namby-pamby mystical Ger- 
man school, which is for carrying us 
back to Cranach and Diirer, and which 
is making progress here. 

Every thing here finds imitation: 
the French have the genius of imitation 
and caricature. This absurd humbug, 
called the Christian or Catholic art, is 
sure to tickle our neighbours, and will 
be a favourite with them when better 
known. My dear MacGilp, I do be- 
lieve this to be a greater humbug than 
the humbug of David and Girodet, 
inasmuch as the latter was founded on 
nature at least, whereas the former is 
made up of silly affectations and im- 
provements upon nature. Here, for 
instance, is Chevalier Ziegler’s picture 
of “ St. Luke painting the Virgin.” 
St. Luke has a monk’s dress on, 
embroidered, however, smartly round 
the sleeves. The Virgin sits in an im- 
mense yellow-ochre halo, with her son 
in her arms. She looks preternaturally 
solemn; as does St. Luke, who is 
eyeing his paint-brush with an intense 
ominous mystical look. They call this 
Catholic art. There is nothing, my 
dear friend, more easy in life. First, 
take your colours, and rub them down 
clean,— bright carmine, bright yellow, 
bright sienna, bright ultramarine, bright 
green. Make the costumes of your 
figures as much as possible like the 
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costumes of the early part of the fif- 
teenth century. Paint them in with 
the above colours; and if on a gold 
ground, the more ‘ Catholic” your 
art is. Dress your apostles like priests 
before the altar; and remember to have 
a good commodity of crosiers, censers, 
and other such gimcracks, as you may 
see in the Catholic chapels in Sutton 
Street and elsewhere. Deal in Virgins, 
and dress them like a burgomaster’s 
wife by Cranach or Van Eyck. Give 
them all long twisted tails to their 
gowns, and proper angular draperies. 
Place all their heads on one side, with 
the eyes shut, and the proper solemn 
simper. At the back of the head, 
draw and gild, with gold-leaf, a halo, 
or glory, of the exact shape of a cart- 
wheel: and you have the thing done. 
It is Catholic art tout craché, as Louis 
Philippe says. We have it still in 
England, handed down to us for four 
centuries in the pictures on the cards 
as the redoubtable king and queen of 
clubs. Look at them: you will see 
that the costumes and attitudes are 
precisely similar to those which figure 
in the catholicities of the school of 
Overbeck and Cornelius. 

Before you take your cane at the 
door, look for one instant at the statue- 
room. Yonder is Touffley’s “ Jeune 
Fille confiant son premier secret a 
Vénus.” Charming, charming! It is 
from the exhibition of this year only, 
and I think the best sculpture in the 
gallery —pretty, fanciful, naive —ad- 
mirable in workmanship and imitation 
of nature. I have seldom seen flesh 
better represented in marble. Examine 
also Jaley’s “ Pudeur,”’ Jacquot’s 
“Nymph,” and Rude’s “ Boy with the 
Tortoise.” These are not very exalted 
subjects, or what are called exalted, 
and do not go beyond simple, smiling 
beauty and nature. But what then? 
Are we gods, Miltons, Michael An- 
gelos, that can leave earth when we 
please, and soar away to heights im- 
measurable? No, my dear MacGilp ; 
but the fools of academicians would fain 
make us so. Are you not, and half 
the painters in London, panting for an 
opportunity to shew your genius in a 
great “ historical picture?” O blind 
race! Have you wings? Not a fea- 
ther: and yet you must be ever puff- 
ing, sweating up to the tops of rugged 
hills ; and arrived there, clapping and 
shaking your ragged elbows, and mak- 
ing as if you would fly!’ Com down, 
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silly Dedalus ; come down to the lowly 
places in which nature ordered you to 
walk. The sweet flowers are springing 
there ; the fat muttons are waiting there; 
the pleasant sun shines there: be con- 
tent and humble, and take your share 
of the good cheer. 

While we have been indulging in 
this discussion, the omnibus has gaily 
conducted us across the water; and 
* Le garde qui veille & la porte du 
Louvre, ne défend pas” our entry. 

What a paradise this gallery is for 
French students, or foreigners who 
sojourn in the capital! It is hardly 
necessary to say that the brethren of 
the brush are not usually supplied by 
Fortune with any extraordinary wealth, 
or means of enjoying the luxuries with 
which Paris, more than any other city, 
abounds. But here they have a luxury 
which surpasses all others, and spend 
their days in a palace which all the 
money of all the Rothschilds could not 
buy. They sleep, perhaps, in a garret, 
and dine in a cellar; but no grandee 
in Europe has such a drawing-room. 
King’s houses have at best but damask 
hangings, and gilt cornices. What are 
these to a wall covered with canvass by 
Paul Veronese, or a hundred yards of 
Rubens? Artists from England, who 
have a national gallery that resembles a 
moderate-sized gin-shop, who may not 
copy pictures except under particular 
restrictions, and on rare and particular 
days, may revel here to their heart’s 
content. Here is a room half a mile 
long, with as many windows as Alad- 
din’s palace, open from sunrise till 
evening, and free to all manners and 
all varieties of study: the only puzzle 
to the student is to select the one he 
shall begin upon, and keep his eyes 
away from the rest. 

Fontaine’s grand staircase, with its 
arches, and painted ceilings, and shin- 
ing Doric columns, leads directly to the 
gallery ; but is thought too fine for 
working days, and is only opened for 
the public entrance on the Sabbath. A 
little back stair (leading from a court 
in which stand numerous bas-reliefs, 
and a solemn sphinx of polished 
granite) is the common entry for stu- 
dents and others, who during the week 
enter the gallery. 

Hither have lately been transported 
a number of the works of French art« 
ists, which formerly covered the walls 
of the Luxembourg (death only entitles 
the French painter to a place in the 
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Louvre); and let us confine ourselves 
to the Frenchmen only for the space of 
this letter. 

i have seen, in a fine private collec- 
tion at St. Germain, one or two ad- 
mirable single figures of David, full of 
life, truth, and gaiety. The colour is 
not good, but all the rest excellent; 
and one of these so much-lauded pic- 
tures is the portrait of a washerwoman. 
“Pope Pius” at the Louvre is as bad in 
colour, and as remarkable for its vigour 
and look of life. The man had a 
genius for painting portraits and com- 
mon life, but must attempt the heroic, 
—failed signally ; and, what is worse, 
carried a whole nation blundering after 
him. To have told a Frenchman so 
twenty years ago, he would have thrown 
the démenti in your teeth, or at least 
laughed at you in scornful incredulity. 
They say of us, that we don’t know 
when we are beaten: they go a step 
further, and swear their defeats are vic- 
tories. David was a part of the glory 
of the empire, and one might as well 
have said there that “ Romulus” was a 
bad picture, as that Toulouse was a 
lost battle. Old-fashioned people who 
believe in the emperor, believe in the 
Théatre Francais, and believe that 
Ducis improved upon Shakspeare, have 
the above opinion. Still, it is curious 
to remark in this place how art and 
literature become party matters, and 
political sects have their favourite 
painters and authors. 

Nevertheless, Jacques Louis David 
is dead. He died about a year after 
his bodily demise in 1825, The ro- 
manticism killed him. Walter Scott, 
from his Castle of Abbotsford, sent out 
a troop of gallant young Scotch adven- 
turers, merry outlaws, valiant knights, 
and savage Highlanders, who, with 
trunk hosen and buff jerkins, fierce 
two-handed swords, and harness on 
their back, did challenge, combat, and 
overcome the heroes and demigods 
of Greece and Rome. Notre Dame 
a la Rescousse! Sir Brian de Bois 
Guilbert has borne Hector of Troy 
clear out of his saddle. Andromache 
may weep; but her spouse is beyond 
the reach of physic. See Robin Hood 
twangs his bow, and the heathen 
gods fly, howling. Montjoie Saint 
Dénis! down goes Ajax under the 
mace of Dunois; and yonder are Le- 
onidas and Romulus begging their 
lives of Rob Roy Macgregor. Classi- 
cism is dead. Sir John Froissart has 
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taken Dr. Lempriere by the nose, and 
reizns sovereign. 

Of the great pictures of David the 
defunct we need not, then, say much. 
Romulus isa mighty fine young fellow, 
no doubt; and if he has come out to 
battle stark naked (except a very hand- 
some helmet), it is because the costume 
became him, and shews off his figure 
to advantage. But was there ever any 
thing so absurd as this passion for the 
nude, which was followed by all the 
painters of the Davidian epoch? And 
how are we to suppose yonder straddle 
to be the true characteristic of the 
heroic and the sublime? Romulus 
stretches his legs as far as ever nature 
will allow; the Horatii, in receiving 
their swords, think proper to stretch 
their legs too, and to thrust forward 
their arms thus,— 
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Romulus’s is the exact action ofa 
telegraph ; and the Horatii are all in 
the position of the lunge. Is this the 
sublime? Mr. Angelo, of Bond Street, 
might admire the attitude; his name- 
sake, Michael, [ don’t think would. 

The little picture of “ Paris and 
Helen,” one of the master’s earliest, I 
believe, is likewise one of his best; the 
details are exquisitely painted. Helen 
looks needlessly sheepish, and Paris 
has a most odious ogle; but the limbs 
of the male figure are beautifully de- 
signed, and have not the green tone 
which you see in the later pictures of 
the master. What is the meaning of 
this green! Was it the fashion, or the 
varnish? Girodet’s pictures are green ; 
Gros’s emperors and grenadiers have 
universally the jaundice. Gerard’s 
“ Psyche” has a most decided green 
sickness ; and I am at a loss,I con- 
fess, to account for the enthusiasm 
which this performance inspired on its 
first appearance before the public. 

In the same room with it is Girodet’s 
ghastly ‘ Deluge,” and Gericault’s 
dismal * Medusa.” Gericault died, 
they say, for want of fame. He was a 
man who possessed, they say, a fortune 
of his own; but pined because no one 
in his day would purchase his pictures, 
and so acknowledge his talent. At 
present, a scrawl from his pencil brings 
an enormous price. All his works 
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have a grand cachet: he never did 
any thing mean. When he painted 
the “ Raft of the Medusa,” it is said he 
lived for a long time among the corpses 
which he painted, and that his studio 
was a second Morgue. If you have 
not seen the picture, you are familiar, 
probably, with Reynolds’s admirable 
engraving of it. A huge black sea—a 
raft beating upon it; a horrid company 
of men dead, half dead, writhing and 
frantic with hideous hunger or hideous 
hope; and far away, black against a 
stormy sunset, a sail. The story is 
powerfully told, and has a legitimate 
tragic interest, so to speak,— deeper, 
because more natural, than Girodet’s 
green “ Deluge,” for instance ; or his 
livid ** Orestes,” or red-hot “ Clytem- 
nestra.” 

Seen from a distance, the latter's 
“ Deluge” has a certain awe-inspiring 
air with it. Aslimy green man stands 
on a green rock, and clutches hold ofa 
tree. On the green man’s shoulders is 
his old father, in a green old age; to 
him hangs his wife with a babe on her 
breast, and dangling at her hair another 
child. In the water floats a corpse (a 
beautiful head); and a green sea and 
atmosphere envelopes all this dismal 
group. The old father is represented 
with a bag of money in his hand ; and 
the tree which the man catches is 
cracking, and just on the point of giving 
way. These two points were consi- 
dered very fine by the critics: they are 
two such ghastly epigrams as continu- 
ally disfigure French tragedy. For 
this reason, I have never been able to 
read Racine with pleasure,—the dia- 
logue is so crammed with these lugu- 
brious good things— melancholy anti- 
theses — sparkling undertaker’s wit ; 
but this is heresy, and had better be 
spoken discreetly. 

The gallery contains a vast number of 
Poussin’s pictures: they put me in 
mind of the colour of objects in 
dreams,—a_ strange, hazy, lurid hue. 
How noble are some of his landscapes ! 
What a depth of solemn shadow is in 
yonder wood, near which, by the side 
ofa black water, halts Diogenes: the 
air is thunder-laden, and breathes hea- 
vily. You hear ominous whispers in 
the vast forest gloom. 

Near it is a landscape, by Carel Du- 
fardin, | believe, conceived in quite a 
different mood, but exquisitely poetical 
too. A horseman is riding up a hill, 
nd giving money to a blowsy beggar- 
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wench. O matutini rores aureque 
salubres! in what a wonderful way has 
the artist managed to create you out of 
a few bladders of paint and pots of 
varnish. You can see the matutinal 
dews twinkling in the grass, and feel 
the fresh, salubrious airs (*¢ the breath 
of Nature blowing free,” as the Corn- 
law man sings) blowing free over the 
heath; silvery vapours are rising up 
from the blue lowlands. You can tell 
the hour of the morning, and the time of 
the year: you can do any thing but 
describe it in words, As with regard 
to the Poussin abovementioned, one 
can never pass it without bearing 
away a certain pleasing dreamy feeling 
of awe and musing; the other land- 
scape inspires the spectator infallibly 
with the most delightful briskness and 
cheerfulness of spirit. Herein lies the 
vast privilege of the landscape-painter : 
he does not address you with one fixed 
particular subject or expression, but 
with a thousand never contemplated by 
himself, and which only arise out of oc- 
casion. You may always be looking at 
a natural landscape as at a fine pictorial 
imitation of one; it seems eternally pro- 
ducing new thoughts in your bosom, as 
it does fresh beauties from its own. I 
cannot fancy more delightful, cheerful, 
silent companions for a man than half 
a dozen landscapes hung round his 
study. Portraits, on the contrary, and 
large pieces of figures, have a painful, 
fixed, staring look, which must jar 
upon the mind in many of its moods. 
Fancy living in a room with David’s 
sansculotte Leonidas staring perpetually 
in your face! 

There is a little Watteau here, and a 
rare piece of fantastical brightness and 
gaiety it is: what a delightful affect- 
ation about yonder ladies flirting their 
fans, and trailing about in their long 
brocades ; what splendid dandies are 
those ever-smirking, turning out their 
toes, with broad blue ribands to tie up 
their crooks and their pigtails, and 
wonderful gorgeous crimson _ satin 
breeches! Yonder, in the midst of 
a golden atmosphere, rise a bevy of 
little round Cupids, bubbling up in 
clusters as out of a champagne bot- 
tle, and melting away in air. There 
is, be sure, a hidden analogy be- 
tween liquors and pictures: the eye is 
deliciously tickled by these frisky 
Watteaus, and yields itself up to a 
light, smiling, gentlemanlike intoxica- 
tion. Thus, were we inclined to pur- 
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sue further this mighty subject, yonder 
landscape of Claude, calm, fresh, deli- 
cate, yet full of flavour, should be 
likened to a bottle of ch&teau-mar- 
geaux. And what is the Poussin be- 
fore spoken of but romanée-galée,— 
heavy, sluggish,—the luscious odour 


almost sickens you ; a sultry sort of 


drink ; your limbs sink under it,—you 
feel as if you had been drinking hot 
blood. 

An ordinary man would be whirled 


away in a fever, or would hobble off 


this mortal stage in a premature gout- 
fit, if he too early or too often indulged 
in such tremendous drink. I think in 
my heart 1 am fonder of pretty third- 
rate pictures than of your great thun- 
dering first-rates. Confess how many 
times you have read Béranger and how 
many Milton? If you go to the Star 
and Garter, don’t you grow sick of that 
vast luscious landscape, and long for 
the sight of a couple of cows, or a 
donkey, and a few yards of common? 
Donkeys, my dear MacGilp, since we 
have come to this subject,—say not so ; 
Richmond Hill for them. Milton 
they never grow tired of; and are as 
familiar with Raphael as Bottom with 
exquisite Titania. Let us thank Hea- 
ven, my dear sir, for according to us 
the power to taste and appreciate the 
pleasures of mediocrity. I have never 
heard that we were great geniuses. 
Earthy are we, and of the earth ; 
glimpses of the sublime are but rare to 
us; leave we them to great geniuses, 
and to the donkeys ; and if it nothing 
profits us, aerias tentdsse domos along 
with them,—let us thankfully remain 
below, being merry and humble. 

I have now only to mention the 
charming “ Cruche Cassée” of Greuze, 
which all the young ladies delight to 
copy ; and of which the colour, a 
thought too blue, perhaps, is marvel- 
lously graceful and delicate. There 
are three more pictures by the artist, 
containing exquisite female heads and 
colour; but they have charms for 
French critics which are difficult to be 
discovered by English eyes; and the 
pictures seem weak to me. A very 
fine picture by Bon Bollongue, “ Saint 
Benedict Resuscitating a Child,” de- 
serves particular attention, and is su- 
perb in vigour and richness of colour. 
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You must look, too, at the large, noble, 
melancholy landscapes of Philippe de 
Champagne ; and the two magnificent 
Italian pictures of Léopold Robert: 
they are, perhaps, the very finest pic- 
tures that the French school has pro- 
duced,—as deep as Poussin, ofa better 
colour, and of a wonderful minuteness 
and veracity in the representation of 
objects. 

Every one of Lesueur’s church- 
pictures are worth examining and ad- 
miring ; they are full of “ unction,” 
and pious mystical grace. ‘“ Saint 
Scholastica” is divine ; and the taking 
down from the cross as noble a com- 
position as ever was seen; I care not 
by whom the other may be. There is 
more beauty, and less affectation, 
about this picture than you will find in 
the performances of many Italian mas- 
ters, with high sounding names (out 
with it, and say Rapnaet at once). I 
hate those simpering Madonnas. I 
declare that the Jardiniere is a puking, 
smirking miss, with nothing heavenly 
about her. I vow that the “ Saint 
Elizabeth” is a bad picture,—a bad 
composition, badly drawn, badly co- 
loured, in a bad imitation of Titian—a 
piece of vile affectation. I say, that 
when Raphael painted this picture, 
two years before his death, the spirit of 
painting had gone from out ofhim ; he 
was no longer inspired; i¢ was time 
that he should die ! ! 

There,—the murder is out! My 
paper is filled to the brim, and there is 
no time to speak of Lesueur’s “ Cruci- 
fixion,” which is odiously coloured, to 
be sure; but earnest, tender, simple, 
holy. But such things are most diffi- 
cult to translate into words,— one lays 
down the pen, and thinks, and thinks. 
The figures appear, and take their 
places one by one: ranging themselves 
according to order, in light or in gloom, 
the colours are reflected duly in the 
little camera obscura of the brain, and 
the whole picture lies there complete ; 
but can you describe it? No, not if 
pens were fitch-brushes, and words 
were bladders of paint. With which, 
for the present, adieu. 

Your faithful M. A. T. 

To Mr, Robert MacGilp, 

Newman Street, London. 
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Crime and Punishment. 


SOME THOUGHTS ON THE CONNEXION OF CRIME AND 







PUNISHMENT. 


In requesting the attention of our 
readers to the connexion of crime and 
punishment, some apology might be re- 
quisite, but that at this time that con- 
nexion seems to be in some cases mis- 
understood, in others misapplied, and 
in many wholly overlooked. Indeed 
were this not the case, men are so liable 
to allow their reason to be led astray 
that they cannot be too often invited to 
a consideration of matters important to 
the peace and happiness of society. A 
multitude of springs are ever at work to 
warp the judgment ofa people ; and it 
is dangerous they should be ignorant, 
or be left in that stage of knowledge 
in which men are apt to consider them- 
selves knowing: for the flatterer of 
prevailing prejudices, the panderer to 
excited passions, can at such times lead 
“the masses” to the destruction of 
themselves, and frequently of society 
itself. History informs us how prone 
mankind are to rush to extremes ; and 
the student must see the necessity of 
a constant recurrence to first principles, 
if we would hinder mischief. The way 
of truth is not Jess troublesome to re- 
gain than it is to keep: the guides 
which assist our return are hard to be 
found; and men had rather they 
should be brought together for them, 
than be at the trouble of collating. It 
is therefore a duty of periodical litera- 
ture to be constantly reiterating the 
truths which have resulted from experi- 
ence and revelation. 

To attain a correct idea of the con- 
nexion of crimes and punishments, 
it will be necessary to enter into a brief 
consideration of their origin and nature, 
and in what consists the right of society 
to punish. Uncontrolled liberty of 
action is a characteristic of wild beasts 
of a solitary nature ; a limited liberty 
of action is the characteristic of animals 
ofa social nature. Whether man was 
in the beginning created for a solitary 
nature, or not, but little signifies ; for 
that he is at present of a social nature, 
is undeniable. If man began at any 
period subsequent to the primeval 
days to live in a social state, the inex- 
pediency of using to its full extent the 
liberty which is natural to him must 
soon have become apparent, and oc- 
casioned compacts to the effect that as 
much individual liberty should be 


given up as interfered with mutual 
peace and security. These compacts 
would give rise to certain rules of ac- 
tion or laws, a non-observance of 
which would be a resumption of the 
sacrificed portion of liberty. That 
such resumption should occur is natu- 
ral, and hence the necessity of punish- 
ment. But it is doubtful if at first 
man had any idea of absolute indivi- 
dual liberty, for it would seem that 
societies were originally formed of 
families, and that in the beginning the 
father of a family was submitted to by 
its members, that his word was law, 
and that against his authority none 
dared to rebel. We find the patri- 
archal form of government the basis 
of all early associations of men. It 
was ages long after that the present 
principles of social compacts were first 
acted upon. When the evil of our 
nature had dissolved the natural or 
original bonds of society, the mutual 
interests of men usurped their place, 
and the principle of individual liberty 
shewed itself as a base upon which to 
build a social compact. Under the 
patriarchal social system there was no 
principle of punishment, the will of the 
head of a family or body supplying 
its place; but now that another system 
is recognised, which may be called a 
social system, founded on mutual inte- 
rests, a principle is necessary. Crime 
may be defined to be a resumption of sa- 
crificed personal liberty by individuals ; 
for, as a certain portion of that freedom 
is given up, or the use of it refrained 
from, in every social body to ensure 
mutual benefit, any resumption of that 
portion must endanger the continuance 
of mutual benefit. Punishment may be 
defined as the resumption of sacrificed 
personal liberty by society, for indivi- 
uals committing crime sever the bonds 
by which society is withheld from the use 
of absolute liberty towards them. The 
compact is broken, and what the indivi- 
duals resume towards society, they, by 
the very act, enable society to use also. 
But society is not at liberty to attach 
any punishment it may please to any 
particular crime. The nature of the 
punishment depends upon that of the 
crime ; the one must be analogous to 
the other: what is the crime in the in- 
dividual, should be the punishment 
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inflicted by society ; or where thiscannot 
take place, the punishment should be 
of so similar a nature to the crime, that 
the inconvenience it produces to the 
individual may be similar to that the 
crime may produce to society. This 
is not only the just, but the best prin- 
ciple upon which to frame a penal code. 
An individual will soonest be con- 
vinced thus of the inexpediency of 
criminal conduct; and what the- cri- 
minal perceives by the action of re- 
sumed liberty upon him, in the par- 
ticular way he resumed it himself, 
other members of society perceive by 
observing that action. This relative 
connexion of crime and punishment 
has been greatly lost sight of; nations 
having gradually crept out of savage 
life to civilised, have retained with 
various modifications the punishments 
used by their nomadic ancestors; to 
whom a * wild justice,” as it has been 
called, supplied the place of a true 
principle of judicature: moreover,crime 
has been confounded with sin; that 
which is inexpedient, with that which 
is wrong; and, consequently, punish- 
ments have lost much of their beneficial 
effects. 

Crime, as we have said, is a disre- 
spect of the conditions under which it 
is agreed to live; but sin is a disrespect 
of the laws of God : the first is inexpe- 
dient, the latter wrong.* Hence great- 
ness of sin does not constitute greatness 
of crime, and the degree of one is no 
standard by which to measure the other. 
God can alone deeide upon the sin- 
fulness of our. actions ; we but judge 
of their effects upon society ; and ac- 
cording as they are mischievous, so 
should punishments be apportioned. 

Crimes have been classed under 
four heads :-— 

1. Crimes against religion. 

2. Crimes against morality. 

3. Crimes against public tranquillity. 

4. Crimes against personal security. 

Punishments also may be classed 
under four similar general heads :— 

1. Deprivation of the advantages to 
be derived from religion, or religious 
disabilities. 

2. Ditto, ditto, attached to purity of 
morals, or public infamy. 
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3. Ditto, ditto, to be derived from 
public tranquillity. 

4. Ditto, ditto, ditto, personal se- 
curity. 

We come now to a consideration of 
the proportion that punishments should 
bear to crimes. It has already been 
said that this depends upon the mis- 
chievousness of the effects they may 
produce, which is determined by the 
difficulty of discovery, difficulty and 
necessity of prevention, and the degree 
of injury done.t The first influences 
the degree of punishment, because the 
more easily a crime may be committed, 
the less easy is it to discover the criminal, 
and the greater should therefore be the 
inconveniences resulting from discovery. 
So likewise of difficulty and necessity 
of prevention, for the greater that is the 
greater must be the means required to 
accomplish prevention. In the same 
manner, severity of punishment must 
increase with degree of injury, because 
the resulting evils are greater. 

Crimes against religion are of two 
kinds.{ Simple sacrileges; and sacri- 
leges which, by disturbing the exercise 
of religion, interfere with the peace and 
security of the person. ‘lhe punish- 
ments for simple sacrileges are expul- 
sion from the church and from the 
society of the religious, together with 
such similar means as may tend to 
excite a sense of shame. The punish- 
ments for the second kind of sacrilege 
should be those for simple sacrilege, 
with the addition of such punishments, 
natural to the third and fourth kind of 
crimes, as the degree of interference 
with pablic peace and personal security 
may justify. 

A sacrilege is inexpedient, because a 
contempt of religion is injurious to 
society. 

The futility of using punishments 
irrelative to the crime, has been re- 
markably shewn with regard to sacri- 
lege. The man would now in this 
country be thought foolish or insane 
who proposed to punish profane 
swearing by cutting the tongue out 
or piercing it with a hot iron, by 
drowning, by removal of the upper lip, 
or such like; yet it is not very long 
since such penalties obtained. The 








* By inexpedient, I understand that which is productive of evil to one another ; 
by wrong, that which is productive of evil to oneself, as a responsible moral agent. 
+ See Paley’s Essay on Crimes and Punishments. 


¢ See Montesquieu’s Spirit of Laws. 
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reason is, that they bear no affinity to 
the effects profane swearing has upon 
society. That pecuniary exaction in 
English courts of justice is equally 
silly as far as its object may be pre- 
ventive, from a similar want of an- 
alogy. 

But it is principally in the penalties 
attached to sectarianism and scepticism 
by the established church, that the 
melancholy evidence exists of the 
errors we may commit when truth is 
hidden. Sectarianism and scepticism 
only become crimes when they interfere 
with public tranquillity or personal 
security. 

What a sad error was that into which 
the heat of religious controversy led 
our ancestors, when protestantism, 
however harmless, was made a crime; 
when the relation of man to his Maker 
was confounded with that of man to 
man; when the creature sought to 
avenge what he deemed the insulted 
honour of the Creator, and the wisdom 
of this world sat in the judgment-seat 
of Wisdom that is infinite; when 
ministers of peace became servants of 
discord! It seemed like the passage 
of the angel of wrath over our houses. 
If religious tenets may interfere with the 
public tranquillity, those holding them 
should be subject to political disabilities, 
but not to persecution. The means of 
interference society has a right to take 
away, for the possession of those means 
is contrary to the principle upon which 
society is based. 

If religious tenets may interfere with 
personal security, those holding them 
should be subject to personal as well 
as political control ; this must be rarely 
the case, but the Thugs may be cited 
as an example. Also the tenets pe- 
culiar to certain times, as those of the 
papists who persecuted protestants, 
or who would still persecute them, 
ought to render all holding them liable 
to control, as injurious to the state. 

Crimes against morality are of one 
kind—infamous, and should all be 
punished, so that infamy may attach 
itself to the criminal. As all crimes 
of this class are more or less obnoxious 
to peace and happiness, the criminal 
should be deprived of the advantages 
which the enjoyment of that he may 
have interfered with can confer. Fines, 
imprisonment, expulsion from home 
and society, and suchlike punishments, 
should be added to public infamy, as 
occasion may require and circumstances 
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authorise. But unless injury to the 
person, sufficient to endanger life, be 
added to the immorality of the crime, 
the punishment of death is not ana- 
logous, and therefore ought not to be 
used. It is with these crimes that 
greatness of sin has not unfrequently 
been allowed to determine the degree 
of punishment; it is here we are very 
liable to allow that detestation of 
moral obliquity which all but the most 
depraved are conscious of, to influence 
our conduct towards the social crimi- 
nal, when fixing on the punishment to 
be awarded. We almost insensibly 
permit ourselves to judge, and forget 
that it is only as depravity affects the 
interests of society that it is open to 
punishment. 

There is also another cause neces- 
sitating great caution in passing all 
legislative enactments bearing upon 
this branch of criminal jurisprudence. 
Crimes against morality are most fre- 
quently the effects of pernicious laws, 
preventing the proper flow of the pase 
sions ; thereby removing all power of 
control over them, and neutralising 
the fear of consequences. For when 
laws oppose the natural progress of 
desire, they force it into the unnatural. 
It is very generally more easy to pre- 
vent immorality by an alteration of 
the law, than by its fulfilment. History 
declares to us most plainly that the 
cause of great licentiousness is almost 
invariably to be found in the law of 
the land; the law having served to 
perpetuate original vicious habits and 
assisted in the growth of each root and 
branch, until, like the banyan-tree 
of the East, dissolute myriads enjoy 
themselves in the depths of its 
shade. It is to this cause that 
an attentive observer may trace the 
ruins of many empires, the rise of 
many revolutions, and the desolation of 
many a fair land. To the operation of 
some law with regard to morality, 
which had not the analogy of crime 
and punishment for its base, may be 
attributed the loss of virtuous principles 
in almost all nations, the consequent 
loss of peace, and the destruction that 
follows. Society is a temple Virtue 
will take long to rear, but Vice may 
destroy it in a day. What occupies 
the one for ages to strengthen, the other 
can enervate in an hour. Let us 
thank God that the face of our country 
has not felt the veil of peace removed 
for many years, that our fields and our 
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towns, our hills and valleys, have not 
for long been laid waste by the riotous 
progress of civil discord. For to what 
is this owing? To two things—to a 
greater correctness in the penal code 
than that possessed by other countries, 
and to the sweet influence of Christ- 
ianity, in its simplest purity, which 
opposes its beautiful precepts to the 
instigations of Passion, drives Immo- 
rality into dark corners, and makes 
it whisper its desires in secret places. 
But let us beware: has our constitution 
kept pace with the political, or our 
church with the religious wants of the 
kingdom? We seem to be on the eve 
of an eruption; the depths of society 
are shaken. 

Crimes of the third kind are those 
which most immediately disturb the 
public tranquillity. Such as political 
agitation, to a degree that interrupts 
the progress of social order; excite- 
ment of men’s minds against the esta- 
blished condition of things ; and other 
attacks upon the police of the country, 
prejudicial to general content and quiet- 
ude. When these crimes proceed to 
such an extreme that they interfere 
with personal security, they combine 
with crimes of the fourth kind, and the 
punishments should also combine in 
due proportion. Crimes against the 
public tranquillity are more frequent in 
countries whose constitutions assimilate 
to our own; because the more perfect 
the liberty of the subject, the more 
shelter is afforded to the agitator; and 
until agitation become directly destruc- 
tive to society, or so far disturb the 
public tranquillity as to endanger per- 
sonal security, the agitator escapes with 
impunity. But the evil and the re- 
medy come equally from the same 
source. Although agitators carry on 
their schemes in our country with 
impunity, so nicely may the consti- 
tution be adapted to the natural tone 
of thought and habit of the people, 
that, as the aim of the one is security, 
so is the maintenance of all that contri- 
butes to that aim the sober desire of 
the other; and however much agitation 
may appear to gain at the moment of 
excitement, it has ever been, and we 
hope will ever continue to be found, 
that the moment the cause of agitation 
is removed, the mind of the people 
returns to its natural tone, which is 
essentially Conservative. Neither of 
those parties known as Whigs and Ra- 
dicals will ever retain a permanent 
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hold of the heart of the people. It 
is confidence in the firmly rooted feel- 
ing of the people in favour of the aim 
of the constitution, that enables us to 
leave acts unpunished and persons 
at liberty, that in most other countries 
would be subject to severe penalties. 
Imprisonment and exile would await 
many in other lands, who pass un- 
touched from town to town in this, 
spreading their pestiferous sophistry 
among the lower orders. 

Imprisonment and exile are the pu- 
nishments analogous to such crimes, 
because one of the greatest benefits of 
public tranquillity is uninterrupted pro- 
secution of lawful purpose. Every dis- 
turbance interferes with this. He who 
disturbs the public tranquillity, should 
therefore be prevented from prosecuting 
lawful purposes in the country dis- 
turbed. Confiscation of property may 
be resorted to also, where property is 
often used as a means to create disturb- 
ance ; but this is a penalty it is well to 
refrain from inflicting as much as 
possible, for some who have committed 
no crime may thus be made to suffer. 

Beccaria has observed of crimes of 
the fourth class, that “ personal security 
being the principal end of all society, 
and that to which every citizen has an 
undoubted right, it becomes indispen- 
sably necessary that to these crimes 
the greatest of all punishments should 
be assigned.” And Montesquieu has 
said with regard to these punishments, 
that they “‘ are derived from the nature 
of the thing, founded on reason and 
drawn from the very source of good 
and evil: they are a kind of retaliation 
by which society refuses security to a 
member who has actually or intention- 
ally deprived another of his security.” 
It is therefore not only indispensably 
necessary, but it is natural; necessary, 
because the crimes being greater, the 
means of prevention must be greater ; 
natural, because he who attacks the life, 
liberty, or possessions of another, with- 
draws his own life, liberty, or posses- 
sions from the protection of the laws. 

Crimes against personal security are 
of two kinds: violence to the person, 
and violence to property. So many 
things intervene to affect the degree of 
criminality, that great difficulty is ex- 
perienced in apportioning the punish- 
ments correctly. Legislators, in order 
to avoid the labour of reducing the 
criminal law in this respect to a fit 
degree of perfection, have been used to 
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reason themselves into the propriety or 
necessity of an injurious generalization. 
Equal punishments have been applied 
to unequal crimes; the greater has 
thus been left with scarce any punish- 
ment, and if it happen to be at all 
affinitive to the less, or if motives 
should prompt a man to commit the 
greater with the less, in order to lessen 
the chance of discovery, nothing exists 
in the nature of the punishment to 
prevent it. As for instance, where 
robbery with and without murder are 
equally punished, a robbery is seldom 
committed but the person robbed is 
also murdered. Analogy being de- 
parted from, the end of punishment is 
lost. There is a particular degree of 
severity with which it is natural to 
punish any crime, and a greater or less 
degree will produce impunity. For 
when a punishment is too severe, men 
will neglect to prosecute offenders ; 
and when it is not severe enough, the 
terror it instils is insufficient to deter. 
Besides, the end of punishment is 
never attained, except the effects of it 
are analogous to the effects of crime; 
and this cannot be when equal punish- 
ments are applied to unequal crimes, 
either one way or the other. A gene- 
ralization of punishment also leads to 
the frequent use of the prerogative of 
ardon; which is a great evil, as it 
essens both the effect of pardon and 
the terror of punishment. It also in- 
creases the probability of the privilege 
being abused ; for it tends to lessen the 
sense of the importance of that privi- 
lege, and thereby renders it liable to 
the influence of “ extrinsic and oblique 
considerations.” * Such, for instance, 
as that of public opinion, when it may 
be necessary to conciliate or gain the 
favour of the public. Such consider- 
ations may be unnoticed by the person 
influenced, but nevertheless will exist. 
Pardons have been very frequent of 
late in this kingdom, when it cannot be 
denied that public opinion has been full 
in favour of pardon, but waning to 
the ministry. We do not say that such 
an “oblique consideration” was the 
immediate cause; but may it not have 
been proximate? There are other 
causes, a mistaking and morbid philan- 
thropy, a misapprehension of the con- 
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the effects punishments properly ad- 
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ministered will produce. But whatever 
the cause, the effects may be most 
lamentable. What is considered just 
by the law of the land, should be con- 
sidered just by the executive, if the law 
is to be respected by the people. If 
the law be unjust, let it be altered; but 
as long as it remains, let it be carried 
into execution. Surely there can be no 
necessity to point out, either from his- 
tory or by reason, the evils that must 
follow a non-observance of the law 
by the executive. It is an abuse of its 
powers. 

The evil effects of generalization are 
seen also in the failure of transportation 
as a punishment; of flogging; but 
above all, in the too-frequent resort to 
the punishment of death, which has 

roduced the most painful results. 
‘hat punishment has lost almost all 
moral effect upon the minds of the 
people; an execution has become an 
occasion for holyday debauchery; an 
outcry for its abolition is raised ; which 
is natural, for men have forgotten where 
it may be salutary in witnessing where 
it is not,—they have lost the knowledge 
of its justice in the evidence of its in- 
justice ; while, among the lower orders, 
a callous indifference has usurped the 
place of a salutary terror. It is a 
question, indeed, even supposing the 
punishment of death right, if execution 
should be public? Whether it would 
not have been better had the last 
moments of criminals been concealed 
from the public eye? If some gloomy 
gate of death or bridge of sighs were to 
separate the condemned from his fellow 
creatures previous to his death, instead 
of its taking place upon the open 
scaffold? The more mystery there is, 
the more awe is felt. 

Violence offered to the person should 
meet with imprisonment, together with 
compulsory, mental and bodily, labour; 
which, if necessary, should be enforced 
by mental and bodily chastisement. 
Imprisonment is analogous to the crime, 
because one of the effects of violence to 
the person is interruption to liberty of 
action. Compulsory labour is analo- 
gous, because another of the effects of 
violence to the person is deprivation 
of the power to perform the duties of a 
citizen, which compels others to in- 
creased exertions, both mental and bo- 
dily. Mental labour, which is of 
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service to the criminal, should be en- 
forced by a deprivation of such outward 
means of mental recreation as custom 
may have rendered important: for to 
obtain means of enjoyment, is a natural 
incentive to mental exertion; and bodily 
labour should also be enforced by cor- 
poral chastisement, for the evasion of 
pain is a natural incentive to bodily 
exertion. 

Violence to property should be pu- 
nished with a proportionate deprivation 
of property, where possible; also with 
imprisonment and compulsory labour. 
The deprivation of property should at 
least be double: a restitution of the 
things, or of things equivalent in value 
to those which have been lost, and a 
deprivation equal to that contemplated, 
to shew the inexpediency of the crime, 
and to punish. Imprisonment and 
compulsory labour are analogous, be- 
cause violence to property produces ef- 
fects similar to those of violence to the 
person; and because the criminal 
should, if it be possible, be made to 
restore by labour the value of that to 
which he has offered violence. 

Violence to the person and property 
of the sovereign authority, are crimes 
of a more dangerous nature than vio- 
lence to the person or property of the 
subject, and should therefore be pu- 
nished with proportionate severity. 
For the sovereign authority is the ag- 
gregate of the portions of sacrificed 
liberty, and the parent, as it were, of the 
state. Injury to that which is consti- 
tuted of the esseutials to social liberty, 
is more dangerous than injury to pri- 
vate persons. The crimes of children 
against their parents are more heinous 
than those of man to man. The sove- 
reign authority is a Pandora's box 
which every injury may open, when 
all the evils and distempers that wis- 
dom and experience have inclosed in 
it may again get out to plague man- 
kind. But legislators have been guilty 
of great fault, in making all crimes 
against the head of the state punishable 
with death. Equal punishments should 
not attach to unequal crimes. Every 
crime against the head of the state 
is not of a parricidal nature. 

When violence to the person is offered, 
of that degree that the intent is to take 
away life, or that life is lost, life is 
forfeited. This is disputed. In the 
first place, it is said that “ man has no 
right over the life ofman.” This is an 
untenable position; its refutation is 
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contained in itself. No man has a 
right to attack the life of another. 
Every man has a right to defend his 
life, when attacked. The defence of 
life involves the necessity of the sacri- 
fice of life ; therefore, man Aas a right 
over the life of man. In the se- 
cond place, it is said that “ Society 
has no right to take away the life of 
man.” This is Beccatia’s position ; 
and he seeks to establish it thus: “ As 
no man gave up a right to his life in 
the portion of private liberty he sacri- 
ficed for the good of the public, the 
laws, which are the sum or aggregate 
of those portions, have no right to take 
away his life.” This argument admits 
ofa very clear disproof. Every man, in 
the portion of liberty he sacrifived for 
the general good, gave up the liberty to 
take away the life ofanother; for one of 
the conditions of society is, that no 
member shall take away the life of 
another—a condition that could not be 
unless the liberty to do so had been 
given up. If any one resume the li- 
berty to take away the life of another, 
it is also resumed towards him by so- 
ciety. In fact, he who resumes this 
liberty, gives society the right to resume 
it also. In the third place, it is said 
that punishments which do not involve 
death are adequate to the prevention of 
murder. Now we hope we have esta- 
blished the fact, that the efficacy of 
punishment depends upon its analogy 
to crime. If, therefore, it be proved 
that no punishment but that of death is 
analogous to the crime of murder, the 
inefficacy of any other punishment is 
proved. At.any rate the punishment 
of death is just, for the justice of a 
punishment depends on its being an 
exertion of absolute liberty by society, 
in the way it has been resumed by the 
individual. If society do not follow 
this rule, the heaviest and severest 
penalty may be attached to the slightest 
offence. 

It may seem an argument in favour 
of retaliation, to say that violent and 
sudden death is the only analogous 
punishment to the crime of homicide ; 
but a little reflection will prove it is 
not so. The analogy is not strictly in 
the deed, but in thegeneral result. The 
particular effect of the loss of eyes is 
loss of siglit, but the general depend- 
ence upon others, and the analogous 

enalty, is not the loss of eyes or the 
ae of sight, but of independence. 
The particular social effect of homicide 
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is removal from society, but the general 
is removal from the face of the earth— 
anunremediableloss ; and itis manifest, 
that the only analogous punishment is 

repetition of itself. There is no state 
of life in which a murderer could be 
placed, the effects of which, either upon 
himself or society, in any way equal 
those of the crime. Not upon himself, 
because he has taken away life, and his 
own is not taken away; not upon so- 
ciety, for, as was said, murder is not 
simply a removal of an individual from 
society, but from the face of the earth. 
No member of society, in weighing the 
consequences of murder against the 
crime, could discover in the evils at- 
tached to some particular condition of 
life those consequent on murder; for 
death cannot be imitated, and where 
the consequent evils or the punishments 
are not, at least, equal to the evils 
of the crime, they are not adequate to 
prevent crime. 

Again, it has been affirmed that the 
punishment of death cannot be recon- 
ciled with the law of God. Why, it 
is itself a law of God —one of the first. 
Immediately after the flood, it was an- 
nounced to Noah that murder was to 
be punished with death, and the reason 
given,—not from any wickedness it 
might prevent, not to gratify any sense 
of revenge, not for any effect it might 
produce, not for any time, not for any 
particular people, but because man was 
the image of God. The Saviour of 
man came to establish, not to destroy 
the law : he came to clear it of the in- 
terpretations men had clouded it with, 
and to teach that it was binding on all. 
What was this law? Certainly the 
moral law, which he laboured to per- 
fect, slewing its true spirit, of which 
not one jot nor one tittle shall be ne- 
glected with impunity. This moral 
law was adapted by God himself to the 
peculiar condition of the Jewish nation. 
A penal code was framed by him for 
the Jews ; and legislators should keep 
to the principles there developed, as to 
the adaptation of the moral law to so- 
ciety, if they wish to perfect the penal 
codes of their own countries. But in 
this code we find the general command 
with regard to wilful homicide (whether 
actual or designed) repeated, and the 
same reason given as before; so that, 
were it not socially just to punish that 
crime with death, it is no less the duty 
of a Christian, because God has or- 
dained that “ whoso sheddeth man’s 
VOL, XX. NO, CXX. 
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blood, by man shall his blood be 
shed,” “ for in the image of God created 
he him.” 

It may be as well to correct here 
a mistake with regard to the effect of 
bodily suffering. We shall quote from 
Beccaria: ‘‘ Continuance not intense- 
ness of pain has the greatest effect upon 
the mind, for our sensibility is more 
easily and more powerfully affected 
by weak but repeated impressions, than 
by a violent or momentary impulse. 
»+++.+The death ofa criminal is a ter- 
rible, but a momentary spectacle ; and 
therefore a less efficacious method of 
deterring others, than the continued 
example of a man deprived of his li- 
berty, condemned as a beast of burden 
to repair by his labour the injury he 
has done to society.” Leaving out of 
the question the possibility of any 
labour repairing the injury done by 
murder, let us examine whether con- 
tinuance or excess of pain produce the 
greatest effect. 

The sensation of pain is evidently 
given us, as far as our actions are con- 
cerned, as a means to preserve the 
body from destruction; as a watning 
to induce us to refrain from acts in- 
jurious to our material system, which 
thereby may be rendered incapable 
of fulfilling its purposes. Now the 
greater the injury consequent upon any 
act, the more instantaneous and exces- 
sive the pain. Therefore nature seeks 
to produce the greatest effect by more 
immediate and excessive pain. Con- 
tinuance of pain we find » generally 
where it is of no use as a warning, and 
where it becomes a_ necessary” evil 
rather than’a good, the mind is wearied 
not affrighted ; and, unless supported 
by religion, if it do not sink with 
suffering into a drivelling idiocy, or 
burst the bonds and become raving 
mad, will probably seek relief by a vo- 
luntary severance of the tie of existence. 
The sensation, then, of continued pain is 
not so naturally a warning as the excess 
of pain; neither is the sight of it, for 
familiarity with danger does not in- 
crease the fear of it. Besides does 
a punishment of continued pain do 
away with the punishment of death? 
Is it not wearing to death? Have we 
any right to inflict continued pain on 
any one? Is the general effect of any 
crime continued pain? 

If it be affirmed continued slavery is 
not continued pain, let us compare it 
with death, and see which is most 
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likely to deter a man from committing 
murder. Death we know to be terrible, 
not only as a punishment, but because 
it is a plunge into the dark. The other: 
let us go and observe a string of men 
enslaved for life; the labour is not 
more than that of the husbandman, and 
is less felt; for to the convict it is an 
inevitable misfortune, to the husband- 
man a work, that fear of starvation and 
a winter store of warmth, renders one 
of anxiety as well as necessity. The 
convict has a house provided for him, 
plenty of food and good drink, clothing, 
fire ; the poor man has to provide them. 
The convict goes to his work as a 
beast to his burden; the labourer has 
the cares of the world oppressing him. 
The mind of the convict soon loses, in 
the inevitableness of his condition, 
much of its acuteness; and he who 
watches him forgets the vague report of 
some old crime in compassion ; is led 
in time, from constant observation, to 
view his condition with indifference— 
perhaps to compare it with his own, 
and reason himself into a belief that it 
is better. Where is the terribleness 
of perpetual slavery? Besides, it is 
necessary to make perpetual slavery 
& punishment for less offences ; and 
thus, again, itis inadequate. Feelings, 
it seems to us, are here allowed to 
interfere with the course of justice. 
But where they would, they are false, 
and ought not to be indulged: the 
consequences must be evil. For where 
justice is trifled with, the incentives to 
crime increase. 

Of course, in thus endeavouring to 
shew that the punishment of death 
is just and necessary, it is understood 
that the acts of idiots, madmen, and 
others, whose actions are beyond the 
control of reason (the cause of that want 
of control being no voluntary produc- 
tion), can only subject such beings 
to superintendence, to a loss of per- 
sonal freedom, &c. 

Palliative or exaggerating circum- 
stances must also frequently occur with 
regard to all crimes. No general rule 
can be applicable; but certainly it 
is best to name the punishment analo- 
gous to the simple offence, and leave 
the executive to restore the analogy 
where it is rendered imperfect. 

Paley has said there are two sorts of 
judicature : 
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1. Assigns capital punishments to 
few offences, and invariably inflicts 
them ; 

2. Assigns capital punishments to 
many offences, and inflicts them on a 
few examples only of each kind. 

The second of these is that on which 
the criminal jurisprudence of this 
country has been conducted. Its fail- 
ure is to be attributed to its want of 
accordance with the principle of ana- 
logy. The first, which the legislature 
has been recommended to adopt, is a 
nearer approach to a rational system ; 
but, unless the principle of analogy be 
adopted, the invariable infliction of 
capital punishments cannot be just. 
It would, as Paley has said, make the 
execution of the law more sanguinary 
than is either necessary or endurable. 
In 1837, had the recommendation of 
the commissioners been carried into 
effect, four hundred and fifty-six ex- 
ecutions must have taken place in 
this country; as it was, there were 
only eight. 

The true system of judicature may 
thus be defined:—One that assigns 
capital punishment to those offences 
only to which it is analogous, and 
never inflicts them where the analogy 
is rendered incomplete. Now, from 
what we have said, death can only 
be inflicted where there is loss of life, 
or loss of life intended ; and in cases of 
high treason ofa parricidal kind. The 
law, therefore, has yet to be much 
altered, if it be advisable to make the 
latter conformable to just practice. 

We must now conclude. We have 
sought to elucidate the true theory 
of punishments, to reduce it to that 
* geometrical precision which the mists 
of sophistry, the seduction of elo- 
quence, and the timidity of doubt, are 
unable to resist.”* The application of 
the theory to practice, though a diffi- 
cult, is not an insurmountable labour ; 
and, if philanthropy be the mainspring 
of legislation, that labour must be a 
pleasure to those of whose duties it 
forms a principal part. Our principal 
reason for writing was to remove, if 
possible, the prejudice existing against 
the punishment of death. We fear 
that prejudice has already caused much 
evil, and if we shall have succeeded 
at all in that object, our gratification 
will be great. 
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Cuap. I.—Lonpon Suops. 


A very high authority — even no less 
than John Britton, F.S.A., &c. &c. 
himself—assures us, at least has as- 
sured her majesty, that art, science, 
literature, and almost every thing else, 
are all “ approaching to a fulness and 
altitude which cannot fail to astonish 
even human wisdom.” Some may 
be of opinion, that it doe: ee. require 
much to astonish the kind of wisdom 
referred to. Be that as it may, John’s 
oracular speech has a deeper meaning 
than it first appears to possess; indeed, 
at first, it appears to have no meaning 
at all. For a long time, it strangely 
perplexed even that portion of human 
wisdom which has fallen to our lot, 
till a ray shot through the intellectual 
fog of mystic style, and revealed to us 
the actual meaning. The plaip English 
of the matter is, that art, and every 
thing else, are going up-hill; yet as 
such an ordinary expression would 
have been quite out of place in a 
dedication to royalty, with inimitable 
felicity of invention does Mr. Britton 
clothe it in alldue pomp and dignity, 
translating it into “ approaching an 
altitude.” Any child knows the mean- 
ing of “ going up-hill,” whereas “ ap- 
proaching an altitude” is a delightful- 
ly poetical phrase. However agreeable 
the discovery we have made, the solu- 
tion which, (Edipus-like, we have given 
to Mr. Britton’s enigmatical language 
carries with it by no means the most 
cheering information. After all we are, 
it seems, only approaching an altitude ; 
consequently, there is a very great deal 
of up-hill work for us to perform before 
we arrive at the top of it. As for Art, 
poor soul, she appears to lag sadly be- 
hind, and seems likely, for some time 
to come at least, to remain at the bot- 
tom of the hill, until some one shall 
kindly undertake to help the old dame 
forward, and give her a lift. After all, 
too, who will assure us that we shall 
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not have other and steeper hills to scale, 
when we have ascended the “ altitude” 
we are now only approaching ?— 


** Hills climb o’er hills, and Alps on Alps 
arise.” 


IIowever, that is Mr. Posterity’s affair ; 
consoling ourselves, therefore, with say- 
ing “ Apres nous le déluge,” we will 
just take a look at one or two things, 
that appear to be in the van of the 
march of civilisation, and to be within 
a few steps of the summit of that same 
altitude to which our English sphinx * 
so decorously alludes. 

Many of our modern London shops 
appear already to have reached their 
climax—that ne plus ultra altitude, 
where the possibility of further advance 
is denied. We may venture to assert 
that, in comparison with several of 
them, the palaces of our ancient so- 
vereigns cut a sorry figure. How 
little would Alfred the Great feel 
himself, could he take a peep at the 
splendours of such shops as those of 
our Everingtons and Holmeses! How 
would the haughty Wolsey feel abashed, 
could he compare his own littered- 
down state-chambers, with the well- 
carpeted floors on which he might walk 
as the customer of a tradesman! We 
ourselves may be a nation of shop- 
keepers; but as for our shops, many 
of them rival palaces in the luxury and 
costliness they display.. ‘ Surpass” 
would be a more correct expression 
than “ rival,” since in some things 
they certainly exhibit a prodigality 
exceeding every thing of the same 
kind elsewhere—at any rate, in the 
article of plate-glass, which is fre- 
quently displayed in such amplitude of 
expanse, as to exceed the dimensions 
of a usual-sized sash square, as much 
as an atlas folio does a pocket duo- 
decimo. Neither is it in windows alone 
that this display of glass takes place, it 
being very often applied in the form of 
mirrors with equal lavishness. Two 


* Our F.S.A. shews himself a sphinx in issimo, when he tells us that the 


Spanish term for architect is ‘‘ Ei maestro de obsa paredissear !” 


Surely some mis- 


chievous wag must haye been hoaxing him, and have palmed that gibberish 7“ 
him as pure Castilian. This learned gentleman is now going about, exclaiming, like 


Volpone— 


« T am unmasked, unspirited, undone,” 


And well he may, for he has lately been Probed to the quick. 
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centuries ago, the use of looking-glasses 
was never dreamed of, except for the 
toilet; and when it did begin to be 
introduced among the furniture decora- 
tion of rooms, it was in such little bits, 
that a person could scarcely obtain a 
view of his whole face in one. Nor 
does decoration stop here: mahogany, 
bronze, gilding, scagliola, papier-maché 
ornaments on walls and ceilings, are 
applied with unsparing hand. And, 
then, what a perfect blaze of light do 
all the superior shops emit of an 
evening ! 

Were it not a matter of every day, 
or, rather, of every night occurrence — 
were it but as rare as a public illumi- 
nation—all London would be out of 
doors to gaze and wonder at the ra- 
diance, the glare and glitter, compared 
with which the splendour of Vauxhall 
is dinginess, murkiness, and gloom ; 
whereas now people pass unconcerned- 
ly along, scarcely deigning to glance a 
second time at what they would else 
run miles to behold. 

There is no rule without an excep- 
tion, for even that which is generally 
considered to admit of none, and 
therefore flatly to contradict the rule 
itself, has many exceptions to it; 
since, though at first it may appear a 
downright truism to say that in Lon- 
don nothing can be seen for nothing, 
without unloosing your purse-strings, 


such, in this matter, is not the 
case. Yout au contraire, exhibitions 


are provided gratuitously for all who 
choose to make use of their eyesight in 
looking at them—from the extremity, 
we were going to say, of Whitechapel 
to Hyde Park Corner, but certainly 
from Cornhill to Bond Street. You are 
not merely permitted, but every means 
short of actual compulsion are em- 
ployed, in order to persuade you to 
stop and gaze at the marvels that lure 
your attention on each side of the way. 
And marvellous it truly is to contem- 
plate and reflect upon the countless 
myriads of objects that there present 
themselves, from articles of utility and 
necessity, to those of prodigal luxury 
and the most ingenious imaginable 
uselessness ; from those which entice 
by their extraordinary cheapness, to 
others. which entice still more by 
their fascinating dearness. The man 
who can walk unassailed by a wish 
through this formidable array of tempt- 
ations, legion after legion, must be 
either an absolute two-legged stock, 
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or a consummate philosopher. At 
every step he takes he is reminded of 
a want; and of those most insatiable 
of all wants, the cravings of vanity. 
Many a one who could pass a butcher’s 
or poulterer’s shop, those well-stored 
museums of anatomical and ornitholo- 
gical specimens, unmoved, finds all 
his prudential resolutions suddenly 
thaw and give way as he stands before 
the “ too, too solid” crystal, from be- 
hind which temptation shoots forth its 
keenest darts from diamond-rings and 
golden snuff-boxes. 

Never should we have done, were 
we to attempt to recount all the stars 
that compose this galaxy of exhibitions : 
all, therefore, that we can take upon us 
to do is to note one or two of them. 
Let us begin with a note of admiration, 
coupled with a caution. The admira- 
tion is justly due to the wonderful skill 
with which the ne plus ultra perfection 
of nature is imitated ; the caution, to 
the danger attending such sirenlike 
deceptions. There can be no harm, 
you will say, in looking ata perruquier’s 
shop-window : yet, should you happen 
to have a susceptible heart and a lively 
imagination, your peace of mind may 
be ruined for ever. You gaze on one 
of the loveliest countenances you ever 
beheld—one of the most ravishing 
complexion —literally, lilies and roses 
—with a bloom beyond all compare ; 
rendered still more ravishing by the 
raven tresses that encircle that snowy 
brow. We have often heard of people 
dying for love; but the only case of 
the kind which we can positively vouch 
for is that of poor Sir Dilberry Mopus, 
who was smitten with the tender, or 
tindery passion, while (being on the 
look-out for a fashionable wig) he heed- 
lessly looked in at a window in Bond 
Street. Poor man! not being a second 
Pygmalion —consequently, unable to 
charm his charmer into life—he pined 
himself to death. His friends gave out 
that he was disappointed in love—as 
well, indeed, he might be, seeing what 
was the object of his affections ; but 
that was only a very /eetle bit of the 
truth, for had a coroner’s inquest sat 
upon his body, they would have been 
justified in returning a verdict of ‘ un- 
wilful” murder,and have fixed a shilling 
deodand upon the block, The matter was 
hushed up by the family, and nothing 
more transpired respecting it than a 
pun of Sam Rogers, who said it would 
have been a most capital match, be- 
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cause Sir Dilberry and the lady were 
both arrant blockheads. 

Turning over Sir Dilberry to the 
first novelist who may be in want 
of a pathetic, sentimental, and strik- 
ingly original subject, we must hurry 
on. Hurry on!—that’s impossible : 
all the stores of Golconda and Peru 
seem treasured up behind this transpa- 
rent wall of plate-glass. Surely, Aladgin 
must have been at work here with his 
lamp. Truly, it would seem that gold 
and diamonds cost jewellers and gold- 
smiths no more than they do poets, 
but are as plentiful in reality as they 
are in fiction. A few steps further, 
and porcelain in every variety of the 
most brilliant dies, or the costliest pro- 
ducts of Indian looms, demand our 
wonder. You behold shawls that one 
would imagine no one less than an 
Eastern sultana could afford to wear, 
lavishly expanded to view. Displayed 
with the most nicely calculated negli- 
gence and disorder, they frequently pre- 
sent studies for the artist, which would 
exercise the mastery of his pencil. 
What bravura of colouring in these 
“ still-life” subjects, where the most 
delicate hues, or the richest and most 
gorgeous dies, are intermingled — here, 
sparkling and flickering in light, there, 
lost in obscurity and shade! Can the 
gayest parterre or bouquet of flowers 
aflect the vision more enchantingly ? 
Some one will here interrupt us, by 
asking how we can reconcile it to our 
conscience thus to put the works of 
nature and those of men—ay, even of 
handicraftsmen and artisans—upon the 
same level. Were we at a loss for 
better argument, we might justify our- 
selves by examples from poets innu- 
merable, who, without either intend- 
ing or being suspected of irreverence, 
have tricked out Nature herself in the 
finery of mercers’ or milliners’ shops, 
describing landscapes composed of 
velvet lawns, embroidered méeads, 
silver streams, grass strewed with 
pearls, and other whimsical curiosities 
of that sort; yet all the while have the 
assurance to vapour about the sim- 
plicity of their taste, their abhorrence 
of the artificial, and their admiration of 
Nature divested of all meretricious or- 
nament. Meretricious ornament !— 
modest creatures, when they themselves 
— Nature’s face an inch thick at 
east. Whether they have intended to 
delude others or not, certain it is that 
very many poets have egregiously de- 
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luded themselves, when they represent 
the natural and the artificial as being 
utterly distinct, and even opposite. 
Among the rest is Cowper, who with 
most quaint antithesis tells us — 


** God made the country, and man made 
the town.” 


Yet what is the artificial itself but a 
modification of nature? Man makes 
absolutely nothing. He fashions, in- 
deed, and combines, according as na- 
ture will permit: more than that it 
is impossible for him to achieve. 
Should there, however, be any hardy 
enough to dissent from this proposition, 
it is for them to prove that the car- 
penter makes timber, and the cook and 
butcher manufacture beef and mutton. 
In one sense, nothing either is or can 
be perfectly artificial—not even the 
most complex contrivance imaginable ; 
and so far “ artificial” is merely a 
conventional term, though, at the same 
time, oneto which well-meaning persons 
attach a vague idea of something little 
short of rebellious against nature. 

Whether contradicted or not, we 
certainly incur the risk of being re- 
proached for digressing from our pro- 
fessed subject: and, truly, were we to 
give the rein to our fancies, there is 
no saying how far they might carry us. 
Fortunately, we are not altogether so 
John-Gilpinish, but that we can pull 
up our steed, if needs must be. There- 
fore, resisting the manifold lures and 
temptations which, sirenlike, would 
woo us from our course, we, after the 
example of De Vaux, when, 


*Calmly and unconcern’d, the knight 
Waved aside the treasures bright,” 


resolutely pass on, without stopping to 
expatiate upon the stores of art so pro- 
digally displayed at the windows of 
print-shops ; where, among other won- 
ders of the pencil, the various portraits 
of her majesty astonish by their per- 
plexing poly- or heteromorphism, and 
almost make us fancy that, in person 
at least, our queen must be a female 
Proteus. We will not even glance at 
the myriads of cabinet pictures which, 
in the form of snuff-box lids, convert 
almost every tobacconist’s window into 
the counterpart of the exhibition-room 
of the Royal Academy ; with this dif- 
ference, however, that while the portraits 
at the latter place are mostly those of 
mere nobodies, those at the first-men- 
tioned places are those of “ world- 
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renowned ’’ characters, — Napoleons, 
Wellingtons, and others of that lofty 
sphere. Let no man say that art is 
not popular among us, or that it stands 
in need of patronage, when it is patted 
every day by the fingers of nearly the 
whole snuff-taking population. We 
intend at some future time to write 
the Storia Pittorica of this delightful 
Tabby * branch of the fine arts ; which 
we shall contrive to render a history 
of Europe, and a sort of cyclopedia 
into the bargain, being now taking 
lessons in bibliopaia, for that purpose, 
from a very eminent book-maker. + 
With similar forbearance do we turn 
aside from those very enticing architec- 
tural studies, which are to be seen at 
the shops of those ingenious artistes 
styled confectioners, who, with a noble 
disdain of Vitruvian and Palladian rules, 
instinctively work out their own ideas 
most “ sweetly,” and that, too, with far 
greater originality than they care to 
take credit for. -Our forbearance, in 
passing over the various fabrics exe- 
cuted by them, is all the more praise- 
worthy, because the subject itself is 
quite a virgin theme, not having yet 
been treated of by any one, while it 
would also be found no less curious 
than novel. But we have said quite 
enough to convince even the most in- 
credulous, that, whatever may be the 
case with the contemplative body, the 
contemplative mind may find abundant 
food—that is, the pabulum of reflection 
—in the streets of London. A man 
may moralise better by the side of a 
gutter than by that of a brook. At 
all events, it is generally allowed that 
a person of a speculative turn of mind 
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can find no better field for his talents 
than this our great metropolis. 

The curious reader—for the incu- 
rious one has hardly accompanied us 
thus far— has now reached that turning 
in our article which suddenly brings 
us to the more matter-of-fact part of 
our subject,— namely, to the architec- 
ture of our London shops and shop- 
fronts, which, if in several respects 
better than formerly, are certainly ca- 
pable of much improvement. One 
alteration, greatly for the better, which 
has taken place, is that the windows, 
instead of being curved, or otherwise 
jutting out, as is still the case with 
some of the older shops in the less- 
frequented streets, are now invariably 
made quite flat, without projecting at 
all. And, certainly, this is by far the 
more rational mode, because, to say 
nothing of the encroachment on the 
foot-pavement, and the strangely lum- 
bered-up appearance given to the sides 
of the streets by those mean-looking 
excrescences, the old-fashioned curved 
shop-windows were in themselves by no 
means so well calculated to shew goods 
to advantage as those now adopted. 
On the contrary, in passing by a bowed- 
window of the kind once in vogue, you 
would see only half, unless you stopped 
and turned your head to look at the 
side turned from you as you came up 
to it. If, besides, you wish to stop 
and examine any thing placed at one 
corner of it, you could not do so 
without squeezing yourself into a 
cranny—perhaps up against a spout— 
between that and the window of the 
adjoining shop ; for, in those days, the 
door was generally in the centre, 








* We know not how other etymologists derive this word, but we ourselves have 
not the slightest doubt that it is merely an abbreviation of tabatiére, a little disguised 
in its orthography,—taba, tabby ; and bestowed, as an appellation of derision, on 
those elderly ladies who were addicted to the not-particularly-captivating habit of 


snuff-taking. 


But although there are now hardly any snuffers at all among the sex, 


the reproachful term itself is still retained, in defiance of gallantry as well as of truth. 
t The mention of book-making reminds us of the very odd things inserted, as well 
as the many things very oddly omitted, in a recent Architectural Dictionary. Among 


the former is the term “* Knife,” 


described as an implement for cutting, with a sharp 


edge ; which has occasioned the following impromptu :— 


‘1 really can’t guess, for my life, 
What B—— could possibly mean 
By so funnily bringing in ‘ Knife,’ 
Save to hint he’s a blade very keen. 


The judgment shewn there I can’t flatter, 
For of words that was merely a waste ; 
But ’t had been quite germane to the matter 


To have spoken of Scissors and Paste,” 
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between a little jutting-out window on 
each side of it. Shop-fronts of this 
description are to be seen in nearly all 
the street-views taken about thirty or 
forty years ago ; and, in many instances, 
the windows are so curved as to be 
nearly semicircles: we may therefore 
suppose that, at the time, such form 
was considered rather a_ particular 
beauty in itself, than one attended 
with any inconvenience. 

We need not speak of the very 
superior mode in which shop-windows 
are now fitted up, not merely as re- 
gards the large squares of glass, and 
the more than atlas folio sheets of plate- 
glass, which have of late become almost 
so common as to cease to excite asto- 
nishment, but also in respect to the 
framework of the windows, the polished 
brass-work which covers the window- 
sill. One contrivance, however, which 
has been but very lately introduced, will, 
when it comes to be more generally 
adopted, greatly enhance the appear- 
ance of the shops after dark,—we 
mean that of throwing a very powerful 
light upon the goods at the window, 
the first experiment of which was made, 
we believe, on the east side of Temple 
Bar, viz. at the splendid new shop 
opened in St. Paul's Churchyard by 
Hitchcock and Rogers; which, in point 
of extent, has scarcely a rival in any 
other part of the town. The proprietors 
appear to have spared no cost to ren- 
der their establishment as attractive as 
possible, even to the very labels or 
tickets attached to the goods, which, 
instead of being merely written, are 
tastefully emblazoned on large card- 
boards, in gold, azure, and other bril- 
liant colours. Still, when we come to 
consider this, and some other shop- 
fronts of the same class, architecturally, 
we cannot help being offended at a de- 
fect which is here carried @ l’outrance, 
toa much greater degree than any where 
else. In fact, the whole of this unusually 
extensive shop-front presents to the eye 
nothing but glass set in very slender 
upright brass styles, or bars, without 
any apparent support whatever — 
without even jambs to the doors—so 
that the house itself, over the shop, 
has the look of being miraculously 
suspended in the air, after the fashion 
of Mahomet’s coffin ; and this not par- 
ticularly agreeable appearance is strik- 
ingly increased by its returning on the 
west side, without any indication of 
prop or stay of any kind beneath the 
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superincumbent angle of the upper 
part of the structure, which is actually 
suspended over that corner. There is 
no doubt that sufficient precaution has 
been taken to ensure security ; and so 
far we are at liberty to admire the skill 
shewn by the builder in achieving what 
is certainly a monsterpiece, if not a 
masterpiece, in construction. His task 
may have been exceedingly difficult ; 
yet we are tempted to say, with Dr. 
Johnson, that we wish it had been 
impossible. It will, perhaps, be ar- 
gued, that what we here behold is, 
after all, not a whit more contrary to 
sound architectural taste than a geo- 
metrical staircase, where the steps are 
attached to the wall only at one end. 
The two cases, however, are not per- 
fectly similar; because, in the second 
instance, each step is no more than 
either a balcony or large bracket in- 
serted into the wall, whereas, in the 
other, the bressumers of the floor, above 
the shop, have to support all the upper 
part of the front, while they themselves 
seem to rest upon nothing except the 
slight frame in which the glass of the 
shop-window is fixed. As far, there- 
fore, as the general aspect of such front 
is concerned, the effect is disagreeable ; 
while as regards the lower part, or shop 
itself, taken distinct from the rest, it is 
exceedingly insipid and poor,—very 
little better than what would be pro- 
duced by the same space of unglazed 
opening for the display of goods; the 
chief difference being, that instead of 
being exposed to injury, the articles so 
exhibited are protected by the glass. 
No doubt, every tradesman is anxious 
to make as attractive a display as pos- 
sible of the articles he deals in ; but it 
is, nevertheless, a great error to sup- 
pose that this is best accomplished by 
making the shop-window as large as 
the width of frontage will permit, and 
then to put up at it as much as it will 
contain. In fact, this mode—the one 
now almost invariably resorted to, and 
in many cases carried to an extent 
quite preposterous — rather defeats the 
object aimed at, because it utterly ex- 
cludes all variety of design, or rather 
excludes design itself,—reducing the 
whole front of each shop to only so 
many feet superficial of glass. Hence 
there is nothing to distinguish any one 
shop from the rest—nothing to mark 
it out to the eye from any distance. If 
strikingness of character be at all an 
object worth attending to, it might be 
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far more easily and more satisfactorily 
accomplished by adopting a contrary 
system to that now in vogue, dividing 
what is now a single window into dis- 
tinct compartments, the spaces between 
which would afford room for decora- 
tion, together with ample scope for 
invention. It is true that, as far as 
mere quantity goes, the display would 
be less than at present; but then the 
show of goods might frequently be 
rendered more striking, and might be 
every day made a fresh one, by some 
of the articles being changed. The 
great desideratum, it may be presumed, 
is to render the shop itself a conspicuous 
object—one that cannot fail to arrest 
the attention of every one who passes ; 
and this, we conceive, would, in most 
cases, be better accomplished by mak- 
ing it a catching architectural ‘ frontis- 
piece ’’—no matter how much the space 
now allotted to a window might be 
trenched upon for such purpose. 

One disadvantage attending the pre- 
sent practice of making the whole 
“ shop-front” merely door and window 
is that, when the shops are closed on 
Sundays, they present little more than 
a universal blank —a monotonous line 
of shutters on each side of the way, 
from one end ofa street to the other; 
whereas, according to the mode here 
suggested, even when closed, there 
would be equal, and were the shutters 
themselves treated as part of the design, 
still greater architectural character and 
effect than at other times. Neverthe- 
less, we have not the slightest expecta- 
tion that any one will think of borrowing 
an idea from the hint we have thrown 
out: for if facts are obstinate things, 
quite sure are we that prejudices are 
not a whit less so— perhaps, even very 
far the most obstinate of the two; 
nor can it be denied that there is 
at present an exceedingly strong pre- 
judice in favour of immense shop-win- 
dows, such as swallow up the whole 
of a * shop-front.”” Yet are we con- 
vinced that, with the aid of a little 
taste and contrivance, an infinitely 
more striking effect might be produced, 
with half, or less than half, the present 
extent of window, than is now by the 
whole of it. At all events, the first 
who should have courage to make the 
experiment would find his account in 
it, because the very novelty of its ap- 
pearance would operate as an adver- 
tisement to his shop. No matter how 
odd people might fancy it: act upon 
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the principle of the old general, who 
used to wear red-heeled shoes, they 
being at the time a mark of dandyism ; 
and when, as frequently happened, the 
question used to be, “ Pray, who is 
that superannuated old coxcomb in 
red-heeled shoes?” the answer inva- 
riably was, “ Oh, that is the celebrated 
General , who took such and such 
a place.” And yet, though we sincerely 
admire and commend the general’s tact, 
we are by no means disposed to hold 
up his taste as an example to be fol- 
lowed. In his case the absurdity might 
be practised with impunity, because it 
was certain to draw forth a most flatter- 
ing distinction, whereas it might happen 
that the same kind of ruse de guerre 
might lead to a totally opposite reply. 

No; though absurdity would, doubt- 
less, attract notice as soon—perhaps 
much sooner—than the most refined 
taste would do, we must be understood 
as recommending the latter alone. 
When, therefore, we spoke of what 
might be accomplished by a little taste, 
we meant a good deal of taste, and 
that of the very best quality. At the 
same time, this sine gud non of ours 
ought not to be considered a startling 
condition, because it by no means in- 
volves extra expense, though it cer- 
tainly does a good deal of caution, and 
no little difficulty,—that is, the diffi- 
culty of finding one to whose taste you 
may commit yourself with the most 
perfect confidence. 

Even at present we have one or two 
things, which, although they do not 
exactly exemplify the mode of design 
we could wish to see adopted, may be 
quoted as instances of very superior 
taste, and, withal, of more originality 
and study than are to be discovered 
in buildings of far greater importance. 
Among these, we do not hesitate to say 
that the facile princeps for recherché 
elegance of design, for purity of taste, 
for happiness of invention, in the whole 
composition, together with admirable 
beauty of finish, is a small shop-front, 
or, rather, a small facade, in Tavistock 
Place. It is an exquisite architectural 
gem— at least every professional man 
and real connoisseur must at once re- 
cognise it as such —although its beau- 
ties and merits are of that kind which 
are not likely to ensure it particular 
attention from persons in general; be- 
cause in such matters the million are 
apt to form their estimate according ei- 
ther to size or to gaudy showiness. No 
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man who understands architecture can 
look at it without feeling that the 
worthy George Maddox here worked 
up his ideas con amore, with the relish 
of one enthusiastically devoted to his 
art for his art's sake. The whole of 
this front—for we ought to observe 
that the design is not confined to the 
lower part or shop alone—is in per- 
fect keeping: we do not find merely a 
very good bit in this place, a very nice 
piece of ornament in another ; some- 
thing happy there, and something not 
amiss here; but the ensemble is com- 
plete: the same taste pervades every 
part; nothing can either be added or 
taken away without detriment to the 
whole. What simplicity in the general 
character of this little fagade! yet, so 
very far is it from partaking of any 
thing like poverty, that it is particu- 
larly remarkable for the unusual care 
bestowed upon all its details. Indeed, 
there are only one or two buildings in 
the whole metropolis that can stand 
the test of comparison with it in that 
respect. Examine the capitals and en- 
tablature of the order that forms the 
shop-front itself, and you must allow 
them to be no less beautiful than 
novel,—that is, supposing you are 
competent to appreciate the originality 
and taste there manifested. After all, 
it must be allowed to have one unpar- 
donable fault: how great soever may 
be its merits in point of design, it wants 
magnitude,—at least to give it suffi- 
cient consequence and importance in 
the eyes of ordinary beholders. Truly 
it does; and so, also, does that beauti- 
ful little architectural gem of antiquity, 
the monument of Lysicrates, which, in 
regard to size, is little better than a 
mere model, or toy. To be sure, the 
one example is at London, the other at 
Athens; and that, it must be acknow- 
ledged, does make a vast difference in 
the opinion of the vulgar, both learned 
and unlearned. Most certainly, there 
is no denying that Tavistock Place is 
not Athens, any more than that Saffron 
Ilill is not Mount Hymettus. 

The only thing that can fairly enter 
the lists with the fagade we have been 
speaking of, is the one No. 22 Old 
Bond Street, which is likewise singu- 
larly beautiful, and treated throughout 
with true artistical feeling. It is the 
production of the Messrs. Inwood, or 
of one of the brothers, and it cer- 
tainly displays more invention and 
taste than all their other designs put 
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together, if we except the columns and 
doors in the portico of St. Pancras 
Church ; the former of which, how- 
ever, are merely copies from those of 
the triple temple on the Athenian Acro- 
olis. These two are almost the only 
instances in which the whole of such a 
front is consistently designed and de- 
corated throughout, so as to be alto- 
gether of a piece from bottom to top ; 
for the shop and the house above it are, 
we may say, invariably treated as dis- 
tinct from each other, instead of being 
combined, as far as their inevitable dif- 
ference of character will permit, into 
one uniform composition. This is 
more or less the case, even where archi- 
tectural embellishment is liberally be- 
stowed on the upper part of the front, 
the superstructure having so little 
architectural connexion with the base- 
ment on which it stands, that the effect 
is quite incongruous. Of this we have 
notable proof in a shop in St. Paul’s 
Churchyard, already spoken of ; since, 
so far from there being an apparent 
connexion between one part and an- 
other, we might fancy that the upper 
portion, with its Corinthian pilasters, 
had been taken off from a rusticated 
basement, and suspended upon the 
huge glass case beneath it, which it 
threatens to crush. A greater archi- 
tectural antithesis than the one thus 
produced can hardly be imagined, 
— the whole ofthe lower portion pre- 
senting the very minimum of strength 
—an appearance of unusual weakness 
and fragility,—while the upper has a 
more than usual character of solidity, 
owing, among other circumstances, to 
the breadth of the piers between the 
windows : that is, however, of solidity 
when it is considered apart from its 
baseless position, because that exceed- 
ingly false position gives it the appear- 
ance of being particularly insecure, and 
in imminent peril of performing an 
aplomb. 

Perhaps, of the two inconsistencies, 
it is the lesser one where, as is almost 
the general rule, architectural expres- 
sion is confined to the shop-front itself, 
all the rest being left quite unpre- 
tending and plain, even to nakedness. 
It must be admitted, that the other 
method is greatly preferable, as far as 
the general appearance of a street is 
concerned, inasmuch as it conduces to 
its architectural dignity ; yet, as regards 
the houses individually, it is better that 
the shop-front itself should be made 
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exclusively the feature on which archi- 
tectural design is bestowed, unless, in- 
deed, it can be consistently carried on 
upwards. 

Although frequently no other econo- 
my than that of space seems to be re- 
garded, it cannot be affirmed that 
much either of invention or taste is 
displayed in our London shop-fronts, 
of which carpenters seem, for the most 
part, to be the designers; yet here and 
there one may meet with a clever bit, 
—good both in regard to ornament and 
composition. These, however, form 
merely the exceptions; for the taste 
usually displayed is most flimsy and 
frippery, and full ofinconsistencies. At 
the best, things of this kind can be little 
more than mere bits; because, owing to 
their want of size, they can hardly pro- 
duce any effect in a general view, or 
until approached and examined; yet 
that is no reason wherefore they should 
be undeserving of examination, and 
bits of tawdry trumpery in themselves, 
On the contrary, if they do not afford 
much latitude for the display of design 
and inventi-n in any other respect — 
an opinion, however, to which we our- 
selves are strongly opposed — they 
most incontestably offer ample scope 
for experimentalising in the way of 
columns and entablatures. Neverthe- 
less, so far from any advantage being 
taken of this, we scarcely ever find any 
novelty whatever of decoration at- 
tempted in regard to such features, 
which are no other than copies from 
Stuart’s plates. However anticlassical, 
gimerack, Cockney, every other part of 
such design may be, we behold Grecian 
Doric and Grecian Ionic copied with 
most superstitious exactness, and re- 
peated usgue ad nauseam. The Athenian 
Doric of the Parthenon, and the Pestan 
example of the same order, are most 
ridiculously minified, and applied 
when they are most offensively out of 
place,— putting us out of conceit both 
with them and with what but for them 
would have been honest, unsophis- 
ticated, Cockney carpenters’ work. 
Away with the worse than schoolboy— 
the dull schoolmaster vapouring, about 
the intrinsic beauty of form and pro- 
portions belonging to the ancient or- 
ders, as if they possessed an indefeas- 
ible charm adhering to them underany 
circumstances. At that rate, it would 
be excellent taste to convert the legs of 
a table into four pigmy columns, Doric 
or Ionic; or if the mere models of 
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such things possess in themselves a 
magic charm for the eye, neither could 
they fail to please were they dragged 
in any where else for the nonce, even 
should it be into a Gothic building. 
The truth is, no such kind of beauty 
exists either in them or any thing else: 
a fine arm and hand are very beautiful 
in a fine woman, or, for the matter of 
that, even in a plain one; yet how they 
could be made to add to the beauty of 
a horse, we certainly do not see. Ofall 
the styles, the one least suitable for 
purposes which require it to abandon 
more or less of its original character, is 
the Grecian Doric, whose sternness and 
severity, apart from the imposing 
grandeur attending magnitude of di- 
mensions, are apt to degenerate into 
frigidity and harshness when the order 
is exhibited upon a trivial scale. In- 
stead of attempting to counteract this 
defect, which predominates in most 
modern imitations of that style, we 
increase it by omitting all sculpture 
and other decoration, as not included 
in the idea of the architecture itself, 
although it is essentially indispensable 
to its effect. By the chilling bare- 
ness thus occasioned, a style natu- 
rally stern in itself becomes aggravated 
into disagreeable harshness; more par- 
ticularly when reduced to more than 
ordinary insignificance of size ; for all 
dignity of expression is lost, and in 
lieu of it we obtain poverty of style, 
with an affected heaviness of form,— 
something nearly as grotesque as a little 
Cupid proportioned after the brawny 
form of the Farnese Hercules. 

Yet such is the style upon which, at 
least, one-half of our modern shop- 
fronts are modelled. As far as the 
columns alone go, they are tolerably 
accurate, and intolerably dull fac- 
similes of the different examples mea- 
sured by Stuart and others; but there 
all resemblance ends. The frieze— 
should there happen to be any such 
member in the entablature —is as plain 
as the architrave ; nevertheless, such 
disregard of authorities is a_ trivial 
fault, in comparison with the wholesale 
disregard of the genius of the style 
itself. Yet so it is: over-exactness as 
to certain particulars goes hand in 
hand with the most fantastical licen- 
tiousness — if that can be called fantas- 
tical which manifests not the slightest 
aim at fancy. It is, however, not so 
much the deviation from precedent 
that we censure in such cases, as the 
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awkward and absurd adherence to it, or 
rather the affectation of adhering to 
what it is impossible to follow con- 
sistently as a model. Even supposing 
that, in regard to the architecture itself, 
the style could be sufficiently well kept 
up, still it would very ill assort with 
the display which it is intended to 
accompany. Fancy goods and Pestan 
columns— plumes, velvets, artificial 
flowers, and Doric pillars—do not 
harmonise well together, nor seem to 
be suitable company for each other. A 
striking instance of such disparity be- 
tween the richness of the stock it con- 
tains and the shop itself is Holmes’s 
shawl warehouse, in Regent Street; 
where, notwithstanding the splendour 
of the coup d'@il of its interior, the ex- 
ceedingly massive, not to say rude, 
Doric columns supporting the ceiling 
look most uncouthly lumpish amidst all 
the costly finery around them. Surely,a 
lighter style would have been far more 
in character ; or, if pillars of that bulk 
were absolutely required, they might 
easily have been enriched. It is true, 
they might then have lost all resem- 
blance to Doric columns; yet of what 
consequence would that have been, or 
rather it would have been so much the 
better, supposing them to be appro- 
priate and pleasing in themselves— 
that is, successful inventions ; and if 
we dare not venture upon any experi- 
ments in architectural design on such 
occasions, we are not likely ever to 
make them, when the question is to 
erect a building of magnitude, where 
every thing is expected to be perfectly 
secundum artem, and where, of course, 
nothing can be admitted that might 
possibly be sneered at as a rash inno- 
vation —a startling new idea. 

Perhaps it would be some step to- 
wards improvement, were such style of 
design adopted for the decoration of 
shops as would in a certain degree 
accord with the stock itself and the 
particular business carried on. Atten- 
tion to congruity of this sort would, 
doubtless, have suggested for the one 
just referred to above a style altogether 
different from what we actually behold 
—something light, fanciful, luxuriant ; 
and, if not professedly in the Oriental 
taste, that is, after an express pattern 
of it, yet more or less approaching to 
it. Characteristic peculiarity of this 
kind, however, would of necessity be 
chiefly limited to those cases— at pre- 
sent exceedingly rare ones — where the 
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interior of the shop itself is fitted up, 
like some of the Parisian ones, with 
regard to effect as an architectural en- 
semble, so as to have more the air of an 
apartment furnished with certain articles 
there displayed, than of a mere ware- 
house where they are stowed away on 
shelves that entirely line the walls. 
The same diversity could not very well 
be extended to the exteriors, or shop- 
fronts themselves; because that would 
be apt to occasion a very disagreeable 
medley of all sorts of styles in our 
streets, and give them a most motley 
appearance, ‘To be convinced of this, 
we need but look at Saunders and 
Woolley’s shop-front in Regent Street. 
Whatever may he thought of the parti- 
cular taste of embellishment—the so- 
called Louis Quatorze—there dis- 
played, it is sufficiently significant ; 
and we have no doubt that, as a 
design upon paper, shewn quite by 
itself, without any accompaniment, it 
made a striking and alluring appear- 
ance; yet, as actually beheld, it is as 
much ofa blemish as a beauty,—no 
improvement to the street, except as 
affording a very showy display of win- 
dow and costly articles of upholstery ; 
and decidedly injurious to the facade 
where it has been introduced. The 
style itself is, moreover, by far too 
exotic and anomalous to be at all 
adapted for exterior architecture, even 
were an entire front to be designed in 
it so as to form a consistent compo- 
sition. The Gothic style, however, 
that is, some varieties of it, might 
occasionally be resorted to both with 
propriety and effect; although we are 
not aware of its having been hitherto 
appplied to such purpose, except at 
Fairs’s, in Mortimer Street, an exceed- 
ingly small, at least very narrow, up- 
right strip of Elizabethan architecture, 
clever, and not a little picturesque. 
That the pale bronze hue given to that 
pretty architectural facade is attended 
with other advantage than that of ren- 
dering it more conspicuous, is what 
we will not undertake to decide ; since 
greater variety, and quite as much pro- 
priety in regard to colouring, might 
have been obtained, imitating the wea- 
ther-stained tints of stone and brick, 
with, perhaps, some of the mere orna- 
mental parts in imitation of bronze, or 
other metal. 

Our catalogue of shops, would be 
longer than Homer's catalogue of ships ; 
and, we venture to say on our part, 
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not very much more interesting, were 
we to note all that aim at being re- 
markable as well as fascinating. There 
is hardly a street of them at the west 
end of the town, in which one or more 
will not be found affording evidence 
of a desire to attract observation by 
something more than the show of 
goods behind the glass; but we cannot 
say that many of the designers have 
displayed much fancy or taste, or 
greatly taxed their invention for the 
benefit of their employers. In almost 
all of them we perceive some little, 
and but very little, aim at originality 
—a mere beginning towards it— in 
scarcely one instance a complete de- 
velopement of a novel idea; conse- 
quently, there invariably seems to be 
more pretension than actual perform- 
ance. Colnaghi and Puckle’s new 
shop-front, in Cockspur Street, pre- 
sents some novelty of style and detail, 
and is remarkable for the great pro- 
jection of the cornice, which is brought 
forward as much as the half-octagon 
bay in the upper part of the house. 
The style itself partakes of both the 
Renaissance and the Elizabethan ; and, 
independently of the panels with which 
they are embellished, the extreme piers 
assist the design very much, both by 
giving an air of stability to the en- 
semble, and a suitable termination to 
it. Cowie’s, in Holles Street, is 
singular, chiefly on account of the 
window shewing itself somewhat like 
a glass-case inserted in the front, and 
being dark brown relieved With gild- 
ing; while the door, which is detached 
from it, has enormous white consoles, 
enriched with gilt mouldings, though 
all the rest are of very dark hues; a 
contrast of colours more tranchant and 
striking than tasteful. In the adjoin- 
ing street, viz. Henrietta — Marshall 
and Stinton’s makes a quiet sort of 
display with its four three-quarter 
Tonic columns, between which are 
three arches, of which the two forming 
the windows are each filled in with 
a single sheet of plate glass; which 
species of luxury is not rendered less 
singular by the extreme plainness .of 
the windows themselves. We should 
recommend some liberal decoration in 
the spaces between them and the 
eolumns. 

The new front of No. 76 in the 
Strand, now the ‘ Foreign Marble 
Warehouse,” may be cited as almost 
the very reverse of the preceding, being 
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as studiously embellished as the other 
is studiedly kept plain. What little 
design there is in the shop itself, has 
neither much novelty nor much taste ; 
it is the elevation above, and in a 
manner distinct from it, which presents 
a sample of an unusual mode of em- 
bellishment, it being liberally, yet not 
too liberally, decorated with medallions 
and figures in relief between the win- 
dows; and but for the disagreeable 
heaviness of the odd-looking cornices 
to the windows of the first floor, would 
be an agreeeble composition, though 
susceptible of improvement in other 
respects besides the defect just pointed 
out. Had the exterior of the adjoining 
house been added to the design, so as 
to give greater width to the elevation, 
the effect would have been increased 
in more than arithmetical progression. 
If we proceed eastward from that part 
of the Strand, we shortly after arrive 
within view of a lofty and otherwise 
conspicuous mass of building, which 
catches the eye just up Wellington 
Street North, and which is of so 
puzzling an aspect at first sight, that it 
cannot fail to elicit inquiry. So far, 
therefore, the proprietor has no reason 
to be dissatisfied with its appearance, 
though we will not promise him that 
it will not be decried as being in a 
very capricious nondescript style. The 
building we are speaking of, is “ Biel- 
feld’s Papier Maché Works;” which 
may account, perhaps, for the very fan- 
tastic taste that displays itself, or rather 
peeps out, in particular parts; but it 
does appear strange to us that the 
author of the design should have been 
Mr. Sydney Smirke. Such, as we have 
been informed upon exceeding good 
authority, is the fact; and if so, that 
gentleman is very far, from being so 
strait-laced in his taste as his brother. 
He certainly has here deviated not 
only from Sir Robert's orthodoxy, but 
from the usual track ; nor do we quarrel 
with him for having done so: still we 
are of opinion, that having gone so 
far, he has not gone far enough ; for at 
present, though he has dared to be 
singular, he has not had courage enough 
to be boldly and consistently original ; 
but has, apparently, desisted at the 
very point where he ought to have 
begun to work up his design, so as to 
give consistency of style to every part 
of it. The dressings of the first floor 
windows are fantastical enough, and 
look almost as if moulded in papier 
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maché themselves; and yet they have 
very little richness of character, except 
what they derive from contrast with the 
two upper tiers of windows, which lat- 
ter have no other propriety in the design 
than that of clearly giving the whole 
the air of what it really is —a manu- 
factory. Still, it appears to us, the 
same might have been accomplished 
with a greater degree of artist-like feel- 
ing ; and although not at all altered as to 
form and size, those small triple win- 
dows might have been made to accord 
far more than they now do with the rest ; 
for at present they are of exceedingly 
homely, and even mean character. 
Neither is the lower part of the build- 
ing imagined in the best manner. 
Arches with the entresol windows 
within them, would have been far 
preferable to pilaster piers supporting 
a horizontal entablature over such 
wide openings, and loaded above by 
such a mass of building. Or if in 
regard to such particulars there is 
room for difference of opinion, hardly 
can there be any as to the very glaring 
irregularity in the front towards Wel- 
lington Street, where a narrow upright 
slip is cut off from what properly 
constitutes the design, though being 
of red brick like the rest, it shews 
plainly enough that it belongs to the 
same building; whereby it is rendered 
but too evicent that the architect was 
sadly deficient in contrivance, and 
unable to adjust his plan in such a 
manner as to secure uniformity of 
design externally. Yet, supposing he 
could get over the difficulty in no 
other way, he might easily have done 
so here, by merely making that little 
slice of his building altogether dif- 
ferent from the rest of the exterior. 
Taking leave of shops, let us now 
turn to palaces: yet we may as well, 
first of all, ask our readers, whether 
they are aware that there exists in this 
country a very extensive sect, the en- 
thusiastic followers of a superstition of 
remote Indian origin? No; you never 
heard of such being the case; in short, 
you are ignorant of one of the most 
perplexing wonders of your age and 
country, nor have as yet the slightest 
suspicion that a very large proportion of 
our population are actually followers of 
Buddhism. You stare most incredu- 
lously ; nevertheless, so it is. At least 
you know, or ought to know, and 
therefore will, of course, now pretend 
you well know, that the chief sect of 
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the Buddhists are the Jains, so called 
from adoring the spirit Jin ; which we 
English, out of strange perversity or 
ignorance, uniformly write Gin. The 
identity of that sect with our own spi- 
rit-worshippers at home admits of no 
doubt, since it is irrefragably demon- 
strated by etymology, whose sufficiency 
in settling historic points has uniformly 
been admitted by the learned. The 
learned, however—to their shame be it 
spoken— have as yet bestowed no at- 
tention upon our English Jains. No 
one has yet thought it worth while to 
write a treatise “ De Cultu, §c.,” illus- 
trative of the peculiar notions, rites, and 
ceremonies, of this singular sect of 
fanatics. Most unfortunately—for our 
readers be it understood—we ourselves 
do not happen to have been initiated 
into their mysteries, therefore are unable 
to gratify a highly laudable curiosity 
which must be felt in regard to a race 
of strange, enthusiastic devotees, whose 
extraordinary habits and superstitions 
would have been minutely described 
again and again, were it not their ill-luck 
to reside among us, or, rather, were it not 
our ili-luck to reside in the same country 
with them. All that we know of them 
is, that they are a people most ardently 
attached to the superstitious worship of 
Jin; and that they are more punctual 
than even Mahommedans in performing 
their ablutions,— not only daily, but 
even hourly —in fact, as often as they 
possibly can. But if they so far agree 
with, or outdo the followers of the pro- 
phet, the: differ altogether from them 
in the mode of performing their ablu- 
tions, since the only part of their bodies 
which they wash is the inside of their 
throats. Their very persons sufficiently 
attest this; for they make not fhe 
slightest pretensions to cleanliness, ei- 
ther in attire or any thing else; and, 
what is not the least of all, that though 
in washing ,their throats they perforce 
rinse their, mouths at the same time, 
they are a particularly foul-mouthed 
generation. 

On the other hand, they have the 
merit of being singularly free from 
vanity — more humble, if not more 
modest, than Quakers in their attire — 
generally going in rags; abstemious 
withal, patient of fasting, and impatient 
only to offer up their earnings to Jin, 
instead of squandering them away in 
feeding themselves and children. A 
stanch Jain-mother would rather im- 
molate her babe than abstain from her 
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daily visits to the Jin temple. Read 
this proud stoicism, and blush to find 
thy severest lessons far excelled — out- 
done by that unpretending, unschooled 
fanaticism, which is able thus to triumph 
over maternal affection —to vanquish 
one of the most powerful feelings im- 
planted by nature in the human breast. 
But, hark | what shout was that! what 
Pythoness appears with hair dishevel- 
led, and with wild attire, intonating 
more than earthly sounds! It is one 
of those awful personages, a female 
Jain, in an ecstasy of frenzied inspira- 
tion. She is really like one possessed ; 
but an exorcist is at hand in the shape 
of a policeman. Thank Heaven for 
the interposition of even that odd Deus 
ex machind, since but for his prosaic 
appearance we might have gone on till 
our readers would have fancied that we 
were fairly possessed ourselves, and 
had been assisting at a ceremony in 
some Jin temple. 


Cuapr. 11.—Grin-Pacaces. 


Well, we have escaped to plain 
prose; and, therefore, without further 
mystery or mystification, we shall now 
bestow a little notice on the Jin-tem- 
ples, or Gin-palaces —call them which 
you will—that so thickly bestud the 
streets in many districts of the metro- 
polis, and in many places present so 
surprising a contrast to the poverty- 
stricken aspect and air of wretchedness 
that stamp the surrounding neighbour- 
hood. Their frequency alone would be 
sufficient to excite astonishment ; and, 
numerous as they are, they all seem 
to carry on a most thriving trade, and 
that, too, frequently in the very midst of 
what appear to be the haunts of beggary 
and famine.* If, however, there be any 
correctness in the statement that twenty- 
four millions sterling! are annually ex- 
pended in this kingdom on gin and 
other spirits, it ceases to be matter of 
surprise that those gin-palaces should be 
in such a flourishing condition ; though, 
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on the other hand, we become more 
staggered than ever at the frightful 
amount of taxation which the lower 
orders thus voluntarily impose upon 
themselves. Twenty-four millions ster- 
ling! why it is enough to maintain a 
whole empire in a constant state of in- 
toxication the whole year round, and 
the whole twenty-four hours each day ! 
When wealth pours in upon them at 
that rate, no wonder that gin-palaces 
should be able to afford to make so 
much display; at the same time, it is 
rather surprising that the owners of 
them should so ostentatiously, not to 
say imprudently, advertise to the world 
their enormous profits, derived, not 
from luxuries sold to the opulent, who 
can afford to pay well for the mere 
fashion as well as actual value of what 
they purchase, but, for a great part, 
from the neediest of the needy—from 
paupers, and worse than paupers. 
When we call their profits enormous, 
we mean they must be so in their 
amount, although the profit itself may 
be at an exceeding low per-centage. 
Were not such the fact, it would be 
impossible that such establishments 
should pay for the extravagant expendi- 
ture sometimes incurred in fitting them 
up. We saw it stated in some publica- 
tion, a year or two ago, that the fittings- 
up and decorations of the bar alone at 
one of these gin-palaces cost no less than 
two thousand pounds! Therefore it 
would seem that theirs is not all outside 
show ; although, considering the class of 
customers who resort to them, it might be 
imagined that their taste might be quite 
as well gratified at an infinitely cheaper 
rate. Could taste, indeed, be imbibed 
like gin, our English Jains might by 
this time be saturated with it, and better 
qualified than any other class of the 
public to decide upon such perplexing 
questions as that of the Nelson monu- 
ment, which is found so strangely a 
perplexing one by many of their betters. 

In a moral point of view, the topic 
of gin-palaces is not a particularly 


* Ofthe prodigious number of customers with which the spirit-shops are thronged, 
and the vast business they carry on, some idea may be formed from what was stated 
in evidence before a committee of the House of Commons; viz. that in the course 
of a single week, the number of individuals who had entered only fourteen of the 
principal gin-shops, amounted to no fewer than 269,437; of whom 142,453 were 
men, 108,593 women, and 18,391 children ; averaging upwards of 1300 visitors per 
day to a single shop! which, at one penny per head profit, gives rather more than five 
guineas a-day clear gain, out of the pockets of a herd of squalid wretches, to all ap- 
pearance penniless. Even the opium-eaters of Turkey are scarcely a more infatuated 
race than these miserable beings, who, while they aggravate the physical evils of their 


condition tenfold, steep their souls in the foulest degradation. 
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pleasant one, nor one that can be ren- 
dered at all flattering to our national 
character as a moral people. We 
will, therefore, leave their demoralising 
influence out of the question, and, 
without inquiring what quantum of 
licentiousness, beggary, misery, and 
vice among the population may fairly 
be charged to their account, shall now 
consider them merely architecturally, 
and we trust soberly, without starting 
off again in a tangent, to the dismay of 
any jog-trot reader. It must certainly 
be allowed that they have done a good 
deal—or it would be more correct to 
say, something — for the appearance of 
our streets, if only by breaking their 
former monotony, and in some parts 
forming conspicuous objects; the only 
ones, in fact, that indicate any advance 
in civilisation. Nor do we make this 
last remark ironically,— for even a tee- 
totaller must allow that there is gene- 
rally an air of cheerfulness and com- 
fort about them,—of what a German 
would term “ frenndlich,” and an Eng- 
lishman, perhaps, describe as ‘* respect- 
able.” Every thing about them — at 
least, every thing that can be seen from 
the outside—is in good trim, smart, 
polished, and bright. They have no- 
thing of that dismal,  cut-throat-place” 
look which belongs to some of the old, 
shabby, and dingy public-houses still to 
be met with in many by-streets and 
lanes; while by night they look, if not 
more ginerous, at least more generous 
than by day, freely dispensing light 
from the huge polylychnous gas-burners 
to a whole neighbourhood, wherever, 
as at King’s Cross, they are thickly 
congregated together. Avoiding an 
ugly— because an exceedingly stale— 
pun that we might else run foul of, we 
shall merely say, that we entertain a 
sort of dilettante affection for gin- 
palaces; and, unless it can be proved 
that gin-drinking itself would soon go 
out of fashion were they less spruce and 
smart, we do not desire to see them re- 
placed by the sulky-looking dens where 
the same trade used formerly to be car- 
ried on in a sneaking, pettifoggiug 
Style. Not but that there was some- 
thing humorous, nay, poetical, about 
these latter; we mean, in their oddly 
fancied signs and titles: for instance, 
“ The Cat and Fiddle,” “ Hog and 
Trowel,” “¢ Goat and Compasses,” and 
a variety of other odd and fantastical 
denominations. Confound it! why we 
are got into the curvetting strain again ; 
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therefore, as those “ signs” bode us no 
good, let us betake ourselves to a fresh 
paragraph. 

By no means does it follow from the 
admission we have just made, as to the 
general prepossessing appearance of the 
class of buildings we are speaking of, 
that they are in good, or even not in 
very bad, taste. As a woman may 
have a very pleasing, good-humoured 
face, and yet be the very reverse of a 
model a painter would select for a 
Venus,—albeit, worth a painted Venus, 
and a real one into the bargain; so, 
too, may a gin-palace answer in every 
respect to the character we have ascribed 
to the class, and yet be, architecturally 
speaking, a perfect fright, most vile in 
point of design. And, to say the 
truth, taking them generally, the gin- 
palaces are little better than so many 
architectural abortions, crudely patched 
up medleys, and stuck all over with ill- 
assorted finery, which only gives them 
a vulgarly tawdry, flaunting, and slat- 
ternly appearance. Even when, as 
frequently happens, we meet with a 
happy idea, or a good piece of orna- 
ment, it has no connexion with any 
thing else, and is, besides, quite spoiled 
by all the rest. Hence, what is good, 
or rather might be made so, seems to 
be no better than a mere random hit,— 
something that has turned up alto- 
gether by accident. Seldom, indeed, 
is there any thing that indicates even 
purpose or intent in the way of ex- 
perimentalising and trying effects ; 
for, in that case, however unsuccessful 
might be the result, some kind of study 
would manifest itself. For the far 
greater part, these structures have the 
appearance of being mere hasty ideas 
and rough sketches carried into execu- 
tion at once, without having a second 
thought bestowed upon them; and the 
execution is generally as coarse as the 
designs themselves are crude. There-is 
a great deal of trumpery finery, and a 
great deal, also, of shabbiness ; no atten- 
tion to finish, no richness of detail, no 
elegance of feeling. At the first glance, 
they promise something ; but the second 
convinces us that they are not intended 
to stand the test of it; for another look 
shews them to be fantastical medleys 
of ambitious trumpery, and downright 
barbarisms and vulgarisms in taste. 

Not the least remarkable circum- 
stance is that, with one or two excep- 
tions, all the gin-palaces about town 
bear a singularly strong family likeness 
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to each other; not that kind of resem- 
blance which would arise from simi- 
larity of character, dictated by similarity 
of purpose, and therefore belonging to 
them as aclass, but as being produc- 
tions of the same designer; for we 
observe precisely the same ideas over 
and over and again, only a little trans- 
posed, and something left out in one 
place, or added in another, but no 
novelty whatever, either in conception 
or treatment. We have, indeed, been 
assured, upon tolerably satisfactory 
authority, that such is really the fact, 
that every one of those we now allude 
to has been designed by an artist who, 
whether pro bono publico or not, de- 
votes his talents exclusively to pub- 
licans. It would seem that he keeps 
for their accommodation a sort of 
architectural ordinary, where they may 
satisfy their tastes at the rate of 40/. per 
head, that being his price for a design. 
And it must be confessed that he helps 
them very fairly, serving them all out of 
one standing dish ; nor can any complain 
of their neighbours being favoured with 
a bit more of taste than themselves. 
To be sure, the ideas they get are 
rather contracted ones. Yet how can 
it possibly be otherwise, when we find 
that they are contracted for after the 
mode just described? Of course, the 
publican part of the public are well 
enough satisfied with an arrangement 
which, no doubt, saves them a vast 
deal of botheration in attempting to 
explain their notions of taste to an 
architect, or in attempting to compre- 
hend his. . Still the rest of the public 
have no great reason to be pleased at 
the repetition of the same architectural 
mess, which is no otherwise varied 
than in being a little differently dished 
up each time; especially as the sub- 
jects are of a nature which affords 
opportunity for the unchecked mani- 
festation of talent: and surely, when- 
ever there is any aim at all, let the 
object itself be ever so trifling, it had 
better be a hit than a miss. The worst 
of it is, the last of these things are no 
better than were the first—some, per- 
haps, hardly so good. After all, it may 
be we ourselves who are unreasonable 
in making that a complaint, since no- 
thing else is to be expected when 
designs are prepared like quack me- 
dicines. 

As we have already observed, how- 
ever, there are one or two gin-palaces, 
or what may come under that denomi- 
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nation, which form exceptions to the 
patent — we cannot add, pattern — ones 
we have just been commenting upon. 
Among those we are now about to 
notice, the pre-eminence may fairly be 
given to the one which passes under 
the appellation of the Kemble Tavern, 
both on account of its importance in 
regard to size, and the taste shewn in 
its design. Standing at the corner of 
Bow Street and Long Acre, ‘it forms a 
conspicuous object ; but not at all more 
so than it deserves :. for it has really an 
air quite monumental, as our French 
neighbours phrase it, and might easily 
be mistaken at first sight for some 
public building, instead of a mere 
public-house. In fact, it is much 
more correct, tasteful, and pleasing in 
design, than many of the offices belong- 
ing to insurance and banking com- 
panies, although it was erected by a 
private speculator, and by an architect 
whose name we have never heard on 
any other occasion. Yet what Mr, 
Collis has here done will rather gain, 
than at all suffer, by a comparison with 
what Mr. Cockerell has perpetrated in 
the British Assurance Office, in the 
Strand. Both have gone to very class- 
ical models for the orders employed by 
them ; the one, to the beautiful example 
of the Corinthian at Tivoli, which was 
Soane’s pet; the other, to the Doric of 
the Temple of the Giants at Girgenti. 
But widely has been their treatment of 
them; for while the travelled and 
classical somebody, who has.a name 
to boast of, has given-us a most 
strange olla podrida, the mere ‘nobody 
without a name has produced a clever 
ensemble, a composition. of a piece 
throughout—at any rate, as much, or 
more so (and with more originality, 
too), than the average of our modern 
antique designs. The chief fault, if 
fault it be, is that this tavern is per- 
haps too correct, too classical in its 
style; not on account of the purpose 
to which the building is applied, but 
because, had he desisted from borrow- 
ing an ancient order, the architect 
might have given freer play to his 
imagination, and by succeeding as 
well to our satisfaction, would have 
succeeded doubly well for himself. 
To say the truth, the “ British” has by 
very far more of the gin-palace phy- 
siognomy, to which the odd, and almost 
tipsy-looking ladies, reclining on the 
archivolts of the round-headed windows 
in the Strand front, contribute in no 
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small degree. Round-headed windows, 
flimsy, undulating balconies, and Agri- 
gentum columns!—oh! classicality, 
thou must have been in a gin-shop 
thyself when such a combination pre- 
sented itself to thee! 

We have met with one or two rather 
clever, though not particularly original, 
gin-palace fronts, in the Italian style. 
There is one of the kind in Duke Street, 
Grosvenor Square, in red brick and stone 
dressings, which has a good effect ; and 
another, similarly executed, on the road 
leading to Ball’s Pond, Islington. A 
third, somewhere either in John Street 
or Goswell Street, is somewhat remark- 
able, as being in the Elizabethan taste ; 
though, if our recollection serves us 
aright, it partakes very sparingly of its 
more grotesque characteristics. Akin 
in its style to the one last-mentioned, 
is the Bull Inn, Great Dover Street, 
in the Borough; which, forming an 
angle, so that the north and west sides 
face two several streets, and both of 
them may be seen distinctly in one view, 
is a conspicuous architectural object, 
particularly as, on the west, it is of 
considerable extent. Lamb has here 
done, as he always does, well: he has 
not attempted more than the means 
afforded him would allow ; and there- 
fore, though there is but little of orna- 
ment, there is a good deal of character. 
A true relish for the style adopted here 
discovers itself; and if it be one that 
has far less of beauty than of quaintness, 
the very quality that renders it ineligi- 
ble where elegance is demanded, recom- 
mends it well enough on an occasion 
like the one we are speaking of. The 
house has a good, hearty, old-English- 
inn-like look; its very aspect reminds, 
or, we should say, puts us in mind, 
of sack, and canary, and ale—of the 
antediluvian times, ere gin began to 
deluge the land. So much the more 
treacherously hypocritical is it then, 
perhaps; since, for aught we know or 
can tell, as roaring a trade in gin may 
be carried on within its walls, as in the 
most flaunting, flashy gin-palace in 
town. 

We might, without particular impro- 
priety, refer to another public-house, 
or, rather, what ought to be a public- 
house, in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, for it 
has most incontestably a good deal of 
the gin-palace cut in its phiz, although 
erected before gin-palaces came into 
vogue, and was designed by a late 
genius as his own residence.  [n one 
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respect, however, it differs most mate- 
rially from the whole gin-palace genus, 
because, quite unlike them, it scarcely 
ever yawns, whereas the mouths of all 
the others — that is, their doors—yawn 
constantly, by day and by night. They 
are open to all comers without distinc- 
tion; and might well have inscribed 
on them, as a fitting motto, “ The more, 
the merrier ;” whereas the public-house, 
or house of the public, in Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, is so bolted and barricaded, 
that one might as well attempt to take 
a citadel by assault as to gain admit- 
tance into it, except on about a score 
of privileged days in the year, when 
about a score of persons, as repre- 
sentatives, we presume, of the English 
public, are allowed to walk in and 
walk out again, and extol, with as 
much zeal as they can muster up for 
the occasion, the prodigious munifi- 
cence, the unparagoned patriotism, the 
stupendous generosity, of old Soane — 
the most magnificent manufacturer of 
moonshine the world ever yet beheld, 
or, we hope, ever will behold again in 
time to come. 

Here we ourselves are not “ ap- 
proaching an altitude,” but are fairly 
got upon the topmost point of such a 
pinnacle, that we positively turn dizzy 
as we look down upon our paper, and, 
with reverence be it spoken, upon our 
readers. Our present situation flatly 
gives the lie to the musty proverbial 
quotation of facilis descensus ; for how 
to descend from the sublimity of Soane’s 
munificence to the vulgar topic of gin 
(at least, of gin-palaces), we know not. 
See what comes of ambition and lofty 
aspirings! Almost do we envy that 
extraordinary facility in the art of sink- 
ing possessed by a certain writer, who, 
in one of his high-flown, stilted dedi- 
cations, suddenly reminds the demigod 
he has been addressing of his mortality, 
by adding, “ Trusting that yourself and 
Mrs. are in perfect health, and 
hoping to be able to come and take 
my mutton with you ere long, I re- 
main, with profound esteem for your 
character, as a liberal and intelligent 
patron of those arts which adorn human 
nature, and raise man to the very tip- 
top of the creation. Yours, &c. &c.” 
And all the rest of it. 

Genius of gin-palaces, befriend us! 
Hast ne’er a parachute by which we 
may break our fall, and escape shoot- 
ing down more perilously than de- 
cently from the dizzy height to which 
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we have ascended unawares? If not, 
we must perforce essay soaring down- 
wards as gracefully and as dexterously 
as we can. Well, at any rate, we have 
alighted upon something sublunary — 
something far below the moon and 
Soanean moonificence. We are now 
upon the top either of the Monument 
or the York column. We mistake— it 
is upon the top of the Nelson monu- 
ment, that is to be, we are now stand- 
ing ; though, whether it be column or 
not, we cannot tell, until it be built up 
to our elevation. Therefore, till that 
be done, we had better stand quietly, 
and in time, perhaps, the builders will 
provide us a rostrum in the air, from 
which we may harangue our friends 
assembled below. 


Here we had laid down our pen— 
and, indeed, it was almost the only 
way left for getting down ourselves 
from the very elevated post, the un- 
comfortable “ altitude,” we had reached 
—when it was hinted to us that it might 
be rendered more generally interesting, 
by being made to afford more exact 
information as to the extent—- we might 
say, the “ altitude ”--which the practice 
of drinking ardent spirits has attained. 
We received this advice, delivered in 
the mildest form of the imperative 
mood, with a smile—that is, we 
* grinned horribly a ghastly smile ;” 
for our own spirits sunk most grievous- 
ly, and our ardour changed to a shiver, 
as we contemplated the vast Augean 
stable through which we should have 
to defile. We felt as if called upon to 
enact deep and solemn tragedy after 
broad farce; and that, too, without 
having time to put off our scaramouch 
attire and features, and assume a more 
decorous garb and mien. 
we were directed to fill up our scene 


of gin-palaces with a background of 


pawnbrokers’ shops, hospitals, lazar- 
houses, workhouses, pigstye cellars, 
and garrets, and other horrible abodes, 
which are the dens of vice and misery, 
destitution and disease; and which 
may be likened to Pandemonium, in 
all but its poetic magnificence. 

Our comfort was, that so far from 
being a barren or threadbare one, the 
theme offered us is most copious—one 
which, contemplated historically, psy- 
chologically, morally, medically, poli- 
tically, statistically, ethnographically, 
or even merely poetically, holds out, 
pr at least points to, abundant matter. 


It was as if 
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As for ourselves, we have considered it 
only under one aspect, and that we 
have treated peripatetically, merely 
putting together some remarks that 
have been suggested to us by the 
examples of that class of buildings 
with which the public-spirited taste of 
their proprietors has adorned the 
streets of our metropolis. Had it been 
our intention to be methodical, we 
should have commenced, secundum 
artem, by vindicating the claims to 
notice of that important —numerically 
considered, most important— though 
hitherto unrecognised public, whom 
we were about to introduce to our 
readers. The fashionable world, the 
political world, the literary world, the 
commercial world, are whirled about 
our ears continually; the religious 
public, the serious public, the musical 
public, the juvenile public, and a host 
of other publics, that contribute to 
make up the sum total of our popula- 
tion, are all duly marshalled, and have 
each its own banner; yet never do we 
hear of the GIN-DRINKING PUBLIC, 
notwithstanding that, so far from being 
an imaginary body, or fiction of the 
imagination, it is a too, too substantial 
reality—at the same time, the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer’s best friend. 
We ourselves certainly do not intend 
to say any thing in favour of drunken- 
ness; nevertheless, we do not hold 
with those who stigmatise it as beastli- 
ness. To say that a man is as drunk 
as a beast, is a common, but most un- 
meaning phrase--nothing short of a 
libel upon the rest of the animal crea- 
tion, which, acting entirely according 
to their natural instincts, never commit 
unnatural excesses. Least of all do 
irrational animals indulge in any thing 
at all correspondiug with intoxication ; 
which may, perhaps, so far claim to 
be considered a ingh intellectual pri- 
vilege. This may be one reason why 
the pleasures of intoxication have been 
so rapturously chanted by poets of a 
certain class, far more enthusiastic than 
moral in their strains. Gin-drinking, 
however, has not even the allurements 
of conviviality to plead as excuse for it : 
on the contrary, it is a solitary, selfish 
indulgence, even when participated 
with others. The excitement produced 
by ardent spirits partakes more of 
frenzy than of gaiety; or else it is 
succeeded by utter stupefaction of all 
the faculties. That, when carried to 
excess, or repeated till it becomes a 
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confirmed habit, it is most destructive 
to both mind and body, might be 
assumed, @ priori, as no more than na- 
tural, even had we had no positive as- 
surance that such is the case, either 
from the testimonies of medical men, or 
from every-day experience, which lat- 
ter affords but too many most plain 
and most lamentable proofs of its de- 
structiveness ; because whatever acts 
upon the system at all powerfully, 
when applied medicinally, must be 
sooner or later fatal to it, when aug- 
mented so as to stimulate unnaturally, 
both as to intensity and duration. 
Therefore, admitting that spirits (“ ge- 

rannt Wein,” and “ ausgeprannten 
Vasser”) are entitled to the encomium 
bestowed upon them by Michael Schrick, 
who, in his treatise, Von den Geprann- 
ten Wasser, published at Augsburg in 
1484, attributes to them many most 
excellent medicinal qualities, by no 
means does it follow that they are not 
equally powerful for evil as for good ; 
just as many poisonous substances be- 
come efficacious remedies when em- 
ployed specifically and in proper doses. 
Certain it is that, whatever may have 
been the case in Schrick’s time, “ der 
geprannt wein” is no longer of any 
efficacy in promoting beauty, and pre- 
serving the freshness of youth. Neither 
brandy, nor any other kind of spirits, 
is found nowadays to “ improve the 
complexion, to strengthen the memory, 
and to sharpen the wit;” quite the 
contrary: sucha preternatural haggard- 
ness and deformity are brought on, that 
the countenance scarcely exhibits any 
trace of * the human face divine,” but 
rather resembles the facies Hippocratica 
of medical writers; while the memory 
is destroyed ; and as for wit, it is alto- 
gether out of the question, seeing that 
even common-sense is departed. Sur- 
prise—should there be any at such a 
seemingly unaccountable contradiction 
—will be diminished, by our saying that 
the modern application of the medicine, 
recommended by the old German doc- 
tor, is quite at variance with his recipe, 
for he directs that the head and face 
should be merely bathed with the 
“geprannt wein ;” which our gin- 
drinking public would doubtless con- 
sider as shameful a piece of wasteful 
extragavance, as either Cleopatra’s 
pearl tossed off as a dram, or Poppza’s 
bath of milk. 

The various conflicting and contra- 
dictory opinions held by medical men 
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are frequently most distressingly em- 
barrassing ; but if there be any one 
point upon which doctors do not dis- 
agree, it is with respect to dram- 
drinking. The concurring testimony 
of all who have spoken of it leaves no 
doubt as to its destructiveness ; there 
is scarcely occasion, therefore, to refer 
to that of any one in particular ; but it 
will be sufficient to quote the “‘ London 
Medical Declaration,” signed by 716 
physicians and surgeons of the metro- 
polis, and published in the Seventh An- 
nual Report of the British and Foreign 
Temperance Society : 


“We, the undersigned, declare our 
conviction, that distilled spirit is not 
ouly unnecessary, but injurious to per- 
sons in health ; that it contains no nutri- 
tive quality ; that its daily use is a strong 
temptation to drunkenness, occasioning 
many severe diseases, and rendering 
others difficult of cure, leading to po- 
verty, misery, and death; and that its 
entire disuse, except for purposes strictly 
medicinal, would powerfully contribute 
to the health, morality, and comfort of 
the community.” 


Mr. Wakley, also, has lately said, 
that a greater mortality is occasioned 
in the metropolis by gin-drinking, 
than by cholera, fever, and small-pox 
together. 

A recent German writer on morals 
and statistics, Boaz de Reymond, has 
touched upon this subject in his in- 
quiry into the causes of natural and 
artificial poverty, where he observes, 
that it very fairly admits of question 
whether modern chemistry has con- 
ferred so much benefit on mankind, 
by all its other discoveries, as it has 
occasioned misery by the cheaper pro- 
duction of spirituous drinks. The 
deplorable and hideous consequences 
of drinking spirits are impressively, 
though briefly, depicted by him. Most 
horrible, in fact, and also most hope- 
less, is the condition to which it re- 
duces its victims, wrecking them both 
in body and soul —and not themselves 
alone, but either ruining or contami- 
nating all around them. Eau de mort 
would, as the writer just alluded to 
observes, be an infinitely more appro- 
priate name than eau de vie, for every 
liquor of the kind, for, unless used 
strictly as medicines, they all operate 
as deadly poisons—all the more dan- 
gerous as such, because their effects 
are not immediate. ‘ Slow poison and 
quick misery” might be the motto of 
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every gin-shop. Slow, but certain as 
poisons, the chief difference between 
them and poisons of other kinds 
is that they can be employed only 
for self-destruction, and therefore the 
lives of others are not endangered 
by such criminal practice, except as 
they may be seduced to it by evil 
example. Nevertheless, wherever gin- 
drinking is prevalent, all ranks of the 
community suffer by it more or less ; 
not personally, not directly, but in its 
remoter consequences—in the com- 
plicated mischiefs which ensue to so- 
ciety from the extensive demoralisation 
it produces throughout one class. To 
say nothing of the direct crimes against 
society, to which the profligacy result- 
ing from drinking too obviously leads, 
the tax imposed upon the public, by the 
idleness and poverty it occasions, is not 
easily computed. Prisons and gaols, 
hospitals, workhouses, and mad-houses, 
are filled with those who, but for their 
infernal passion for drink, might have 
maintained themselves and families in 
decency and comfort, nay, even happi- 
ness, compared with their actual brutish- 
ness and degradation, but who must 
now be supported, either as malefactors, 
patients, or paupers. 

Custom so reconciles us, on the one 
hand, to what are in themselves mon- 
strous anomalies; and, on the other, 
the practice of not calling things by 
their right names so falsifies our per- 
ceptions of them, that we are unable, 
at least, to see facts otherwise than as 
they exhibit themselves through the 
refracting medium of our prejudices. 
Were it proposed to legatise suicide, 
and the sale of poison for that purpose, 
the whole country would raise an 
outcry, the whole nation would be 
horror-struck. Yet the same thing is 
virtually done; and all the stir we 
make about it is calmly to compute 
how much the revenue profits by it. 
If a man sends a bullet through his 
brains, the whole neighbourhood is 
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forthwith in “ a state of great excite- 
ment,” as the newspapers phrase it, 
and the event is magnified into one 
of most horribly fascinating interest ; 
but of the thousands who yearly de- 
stroy themselves by gin-drinking, or else 
perish through the consequences of it, 
no notice is taken; but it is submitted 
to quietly, as a mere matter of course. 
What would be thought, or rather what 
would be said, were it distinctly pro- 
posed to tax the lower classes of the 
people to the amount of eight millions 
per annum? Language would not 
afford terms of vituperation sufficiently 
bitter to express the indignation and 
the wrath that would burst forth. 
What then, if in addition to that, it 
were proposed that the wretches so 
oppressed should be almost stripped 
of their raiment, and nearly famished, 
by the bread they had earned being 
snatched from them? What if that 
too, not being a sufficient complement 
of misery, it were suggested that means 
ought to be adopted to destroy their 
health, and to spread disease among 
them? It will be said that the mere 
idea is too monstrous — actually in- 
credible. [flow much more monstrous 
is it, then,—how portentous and mira- 
culous, when we find that the lower 
classes do actually tax themselves to 
the amount stated ! and, furthermore, 
voluntarily incur disease and privation 
of every sort; and not only privation, 
but domestic wretchedness, bitterness, 
strife, and depravity, in a degree truly 
appalling ! 

One thing is certain,—so long as a 
gin-drinking public shall continue to 
form so very large a section of the 
entire population of the country, uni- 
versal suffrage would be absolute 
madness ; before that measure can be 
carried, either gin-drinking must be 
abolished, or the whole nation must 
be most gloriously drunk, and then 
Universal Suffrage may be hoped to be 
carried by Universal Intoxication. 

CanDIDUs, 
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THE GREAT COSSACK EPIC OF DEMETRIUS RIGMAROLOVICZ. 
TRANSLATED BY A LADY: 


Notice.—This extraordinary poem is founded on the legend of St. Sophia, whose 
statue is said to have walked, of its own accord, up the river Dnieper, to take its 
station in the Church of Kiew. 

We have no further proof of this fact than the consent of ages, the universal 
belief of enlightened Russia, and the testimony of the celebrated Rigmarolovicz. 

His poem, the Bumbaroskt-xrorrscuorzcks (the Leaguer of Kiew), is 
founded on the legend. 

Dimirri-neromuk Moverxovitcn Ricmaroxovicz is himself a native of 
Kiew. He always speaks with enthusiasm of the place of his birth, and has been 
known to the writer of this memoir seven and twenty years and three months; 
from the time when, an humble serf, he first attracted the notice of the Emperor 
Alexander, up to the present time, when he forms one of the proudest ornaments 
in the literary galaxy of the Russian hemisphere. He is a singularly elegant- 
looking man, and about five and twenty. 

Some amusing traits are told ofhim. In the year 1813 (when only a lad), 
he was in the Hetman Platoff’s service, and first awakened public attention by 
a biting satire.upon the Hetman’s favourite poodle. For this he was sentenced 
to receive as many lashes of the knout as there were lines in his poem—viz. 4209 
(with a double thong for the Alexandrines). Taken down from the pillar, he 
calmly said, “ I did not think there had been so much s¢ing in my lines.” The 
epigram was spread through Europe instantly, and the young wit was lauded to 
the skies. ‘ They call me a Martial,” said he ; “ I wish I were a field-martial.” 
Martial, I need not say, was the great foreign poet. It was thus that Demetrius 
had a sally for every circumstance of his life. 

Iie spent very many years in Siberia. Being asked whether he had read 
Madame Cotton’s work on the exiles of that country, “ Madame Cotton!” said he 
at once ; “‘ egad, when J was in Siberia, I preferred Madame Worsted,” alluding 
to the coldness of the climate. For this bonne bouche he was recalled to the 
capital, and may truly be called the Russian Rogers. 

He has published forty-three volumes of jus-di-sprees and fiscetia, and one 
hundred and four epic poems. If the following version of the shortest of them 
shall be acceptable to the English reader, my end will be fully answered, and I 
— feel proud aj having planted this Northern Light, or Aurora Borealis, in our 
climes. 

He lives happily with his family; and it must never be forgotten that, while 
the birth-place of Demetrius RicmaRo.ovicz is at Kiew on the Dnieper, the 
dwelling of A BRITISH PRINCE and a GERMAN SOVEREIGN is at Kew on the 
Thames, A Lapy.* 

BUMBAROSKI-KIOFFSCHOTZCKJ, THE LEAGUER OF KIOFF. 
BY DEMETRIUS RIGMAROLOVICZ, 
An Epic Poem in Twenty Books, 
I. 


A thousand years ago, or more, : s . 
A city filled with burghers stout, ae ae a Za 
And girt with ramparts round about, ; spelling of Uktetn, Biot 

Stood on the rocky Dnieper shore. or Kiova. ’ , 

In armour bright, by day and by night, 

The sentries there paced to and fro. 

Well guarded and walled was this town; and called 
By different names, I’d have you to know; 

For if you looks in the g’ography books, 

In those dictionaries the name it varies ; 

And they write it off Kieff or Kioff, 

Kiova or Kiow. 


— ee a 


* This “ lady” gives, in confidence, her name, which is Jemima Grundy ; she 
says she is the real author of Blundering Recollections, The Great Necropolis, Walks 
and Wanderings in the Fields of, &c. We never heard of such works, and are inclined 
to believe the lady to be an impostor. 

If she has any more poems, however, she may send them to us.—O. Y. 
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Zits builvings, public 
walks, and ordinances, 
religious and civil. 


The poet shews how a 
certain priest Dinelt at 
Kiok, a govlp cleray= 
man, and one that 
preached rare good ser= 
mons. 


Gow this priest was 
short and fat of body, 


anv like unto the author 
of “ 3Blpmlep’s Let= 
ters.” 


Of what convent he was 
prior, and then the con= 
bent toas built. 


Gt Saint Sophia, of 
Riok, and how her 
statue miraculously 
trabelled thither. 
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If. 


Thus guarded without by wall and redoubt, 
Kiova within was a place of renown, 
With more advantages than in those dark ages 
Were commonly known to belong to a town. 

There were places and squares, and each year four fairs, 

And regular aldermen and regular lord-mayors ; 

And streets and alleys, and a bishop’s palace ; 

And a church, with clocks for the orthodox — 

With clocks and with spires, as religion desires ; 

And beadles to whip the bad little boys 

Over their poor little corduroys, 

In service-time, when they didn’t make a noise ; 

And a chapter and dean, and a cathedral-green 

With ancient trees, underneath whose shades 

Wandered nice young nursery-maids. 

Ding-dong, ding-dong, ding-ding-a-ring-ding, 

The bells they made a merry, merry ring, 

From the tall, tall steeple, and all the people 

(Except the Jews) came and filled the pews — 
Poles, Russians, and Germans, 
To hear the sermons, 

Which Hyacinru preached to those German and Poles, 
For the safety of their souls. 


III. 


A worthy priest he was, and a stout — 
You've seldom looked on such a one ; 
For, though he fasted thrice in a week, 
Yet nevertheless his skin was sleek ; 
His waist it spanned two yards about, 
And he weighed a score of stone. 


IV. 


A worthy priest for fasting and prayer, 
And mortification most deserving, 
And as for preaching beyond compare ; 
He’d exert his powers for three or four hours, 
With greater pith than Sydney Smith, 
Or the Reverend Edward Irving. 


V. 
He was the prior of Saint Sophia 
(A Cockney rhyme, but no better I know) — 
Of Saint Sophia, that church in Kiow, 
Built by missionaries I can’t tell when ; 


Who by their discussions converted the Russians, 
And made them Christian men. 


; VI. 
Sainted Sophia (so the legend vows) 
With special favour did regard this house ; 
And to uphold her converts’ new devotion, 
Her statue (needing but her legs for her ship) 
Walks of itself across the German Ocean ; 
And of a sudden perches 


In this the best of churches, 
Whither all Kiovites come and pay it grateful worship. 
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VII. 






























Thus with their patron-saints and pious preachers And how Wiokk shoulv 
Recorded here in catalogue precise, habe been a happy city, 
A goodly city, worthy magistrates, but that 


You would have thought in all the Russian states 
The citizens the happiest of all creatures,— 
The town itself a perfect Paradise. 


VIII. 
No, alas! this well-built city certain mickey Cos- 
Was in a perpetual fidget ; sacks DID besiege it; 


For the Tartars, without pity, 
Did remorselessty besiege it. 


Tartars fierce, with sword and sabres, 
Huns and Turks, and such as these, 

Envied much their peaceful neighbours 
By the blue Borysthenes. 


Down they came, these ruthless Russians, SBurvering the citizens 
From their steppes, and woods, and fens, 

For to levy contributions 
On the peaceful citizens. 


Winter, summer, spring, and autumn, 
Down they came to peaceful Kioff, 

Killed the burghers when they caught ’em, 
If their lives they would not buy off. 


Till the city, quite confounded until they agreed to pay 
By the ravages they made, a tribute pearly. 


Humbly with their chief compounded, 
And a yearly tribute paid; 


Which (because their courage lax was) How they paid the tri= 
They discharged while they were able: ae then subden= 
Tolerated thus the tax was, } refused tt, 


Till it grew intolerable. 


to the monder of the 


And the Calmuc envoy sent, Cossack envev 


As before, to take their dues all, 
Got to his astonishment 
An unanimous refusal ! 


“ Men of Kioff!” thus courageous O£ a miahty gallant 
Did the stout lord-mayor harangue them, speech 

** Wherefore pay these sneaking wages 
To the hectoring Russians ?—hang them ! 


“ Hark ! I hear the awful cry of that the lord = manor 
Our forefathers in their graves ; made, 

‘ Fight, ye citizens of Kioff! 
Kioff was not made for slaves.’ 


“ All too long have ye betrayed her ; exhorting the burghers 
Rouse, ye men and aldermen, to pay no longer. 

Send the insolent invader — 

Send him starving back again !” 
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@E their thanks, and 
heroic resolves. 


The vismiss the en= 
= 


and set about Drilling. 


Ot the city guard ; bis. 
militia, Dragoons, anv 
bummapdiers, 


and their commanders. 


@t the majors anv 
captains, 


the fortifications and 
artillery. 


@E the conduct of the 
actors and clergy. 


Of the lavies ; 


anv, finally, of the tan= 
lors. 


@E the Cossack chief, 
his stratagem ; 


and the burghers’ sillic 
hictorie. 


What prisoners thev 
took, 
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IX. 
He spoke, and he sate down ; the people of the town, 
Who were fired with a brave emulation, 
Now rose with one accord, and voted thanks unto the 
Lord- 
Mayor for his oration. 
The envoy they dismissed, never placing in his fist 
So much as a single shilling ; 
And all with courage fired, as his lordship he desired, 
At once set about their drilling. 
Then every city ward established a guard, 
Diurnal and nocturnal : 
Militia volunteers, light dragoons, and bummadiers, 
With an alderman for colonel, 
There was muster and roll-calls, and repairing city walls, 
And filling up of fosses ; 
And the captains and the majors, so gallant and courage- 
ous, 
A-riding about on their hosses. 
To be guarded at all hours they built themselves watch- 
towers, 
With every tower a man On ; 
And surly and secure, each from out his embrasure, 
Looked down the iron cannon ! 
A battle-song was writ for the theatre, where it 
Was sung with vast enérgy 
And rapturous applause; and besides, the public cause 
Was supported by the clergy. 
The pretty ladies’-maids were pinning of cockades 
And tying on of sashes ; 
And dropping gentle tears, while their lovers blustered 
fierce 
About gun-shot and gashes ; 
The ladies took the hint, and all day were scraping lint, 
As became their softer genders ; 
And got bandages and beds for the limbs and for the 
heads 
Of the city’s brave defenders. 
The men, both young and old, felt resolute and bold, 
And panted hot for glory ; 
Even the tailors ’gan to brag, and embroidered on their flag 
“ AUT WINCERE AUT Mori!” 


Seeing the city’s resolute condition, 

The Cossack chief, too cunning to despise it, 
Said to himself, “ Not having ammunition 
Wherewith to batter the place in proper form, 
Some of these nights I'll carry it by storm, 

And sudden escalade it or surprise it. 


Let’s see, however, if the cits stand firmish.” 
IJe rode up to the city-gates ;—for answers, 
Out rushed an eager troop of the town élite, 
And straightway did begin a gallant skirmish : 
The Cossack hereupon did sound retreat, 
Leaving the victory with the city lancers. 


They took two prisoners and as many horses, 
And the whole town grew quickly so elate 
With this small victory of their virgin forces, 
That they did deem their privates and commanders 
So many Cesars, Pompeys, Alexanders, 
Napoleons, or Fredericks the Great. 
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And pufting with inordinate conceit, and how conceited then 
They utterly despised these Cossack thieves ; toate. 

And thought the ruffians easier to beat 

Than porters carpets think, or ushers boys. 

Meanwhile a sly spectator of their joys, 
The Cossack captain giggled in his sleeves. 


“ Whene’er you meet yon stupid city hogs Ot the Cossack chiel, 
(He bade his troops precise this order keep), his orders ; 

“ Don’t stand a moment —run away, you dogs !” 

"Twas done ; and when they met the town battalions, 

The Cossacks, as if frightened at their valiance, 
Turned tail, and bolted like so many sheep. 


They fled, obedient to their captain's order : 

And now this bloodless siege a month had lasted, 
When, viewing the country round, the city warder 
(Who, like a faithful weathercock, did perch 
Upon the steeple of Saint Sophy’s church) 

Sudden his trumpet took, and a mighty blast he blasted, 


and how he feigned’ a 
retreat. 


His voice it might be heard through all the streets The warVer proclapms 
(Iie was a warder wondrous strong in lung), the Cossacks’ retreat, 
“ Victory, victory !— the foe retreats !” and the citie greatly 
“The foe retreats!” each cries to each he meets; Tejonces. 
“ The foe retreats !” each in his turn repeats. 
Gods ! how the guns did roar, and how the joy-bells 
rung ! 


Arming in haste his gallant city lancers, 

The mayor, to learn if true the news might be, 
A league or two out issued with his prancers. 
The Cossacks (something had given their courage a 

damper) 

Hastened their flight, and ’gan like mad to scamper : 

Blessed be all the saints, Kiova town was free 

XT. 
Now, puffed with pride, the mayor grew vain, 
Fought all his battles o’er again ; 
And thrice he routed all his foes, and thrice he slew the 
slain. 

"Tis true he might amuse himself thus, 
And not be very murderous ; 
For as of those who to death were done 
The number was exactly none, 
His lordship, in his soul’s elation, 
Did take a bloodless recreation. 
Going home again, he did ordain The manner of the 
A very splendid cold collation citie’s refoucings, 
For the magistrates and the corporation ; 
Likewise a grand illumination, 
For the amusement of the nation. 
That night the theatres were free, 
The conduits they ran Malvoisie ; 
Each house that night did beam with light, 
And sound with mirth and jollity : ; 
But shame, O shame! not a soul in the town, and its impiety. 
Now the city was safe and the Cossacks flown, 
Ever thought of the bountiful saint by whose care 

The town had been rid of these terrible Turks — 
Said ever a prayer to that patroness fair, 

For these her wondrous works ! 
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Dow the priest, Bva= 
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anv nobopp came thi= 
ther. 


Bow he tent forth to 
bin them to prapers. 


Bow the groomes and 
lackies jeered’ Him. 
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Long Hyacinth waited, the meekest of priors — 
He waited at church with the rest of his friars ; 
Iie went there at noon, and he waited till ten, 
Expecting in vain the lord-mayor and his men. 
He waited and waited from midday to dark ; 
But in vain—you might search through the whole of the 
church, 
Not a layman, alas ! to the city’s disgrace, 
From midday to dark shewed his nose in the place. 
The pew-woman, organist, beadle, and clerk, 
Kept away from their work, and were dancing like mad 
Away in the streets with the other mad people, 
Not thinking to pray, but to guzzle and tipple 
Wherever the drink might be had. 


XII. 


Amidst this din and revelry throughout the city roaring, 

The silver moon rose silently, and high in heaven was 
soaring ; 

Prior Hyacinth was fervently upon his knees adoring : 


“ Towards my precious patroness this conduct sure un- 
fair is ; 

I cannot think, I must confess, what keeps the dignitarges 

And our good mayor away, unless some business them 
contraries.” 


He puts his long white mantle on, and forth the prior 
sallies — 

(His pious thoughts were bent upon good deeds, and not 
on malice) : 

Heavens ! how the banquet-lights they shone about the 
mayor's palace ! 


About the hall the scullions ran with meats both fresh 
and potted ; 

The pages came with cup and can, all for the guests 
allotted : 

Ah, how they jeered that good fat man as up the stairs 
he trotted ! 


He entered in the anterooms, where sate the mayor’s 
court in ; 

He found a pack of drunken grooms a-dicing and 
a-sporting — 

The horrid wine and ’bacco fumes, they set the prio: 
a-snorting ! 


The prior thought he’d speak about their sins before he 
went hence, 

And lustily began to shout of sin and of repentance ; 

The rogues, they kicked the prior out before he’d done a 
sentence ! 


And having got no portion small of buffeting and 
tussling, 

At last he reached the banquet-hall, where sate the 
mayor a-guzzling, 


And by his side his lady tall, dressed out in white sprig 
muslin, 


ae 
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Around the table in a ring the guests were drinking Any the mavor, mapor= 


heavy ; ess, and aldermen, 
They drunk the chureh, and drunk the king, and the being tipsie, refused to 
army and the navy ; go to church. 


In fact, they’d toasted every thing. The prior said, 
“ God save ye !” 


The mayor cried, “ Bring a silver cup—there’s one 
upon the beaufét ; 

And, prior, have the venison up — it’s capital rechauffé. 

And so, Sir Priest, you’ve come to sup? And pray you, 
how’s Saint Sophy ?” 


The prior’s face quite red was grown, with horror and 
with anger ; 

He flung the proffered goblet down — it made a hideous 
clangour ; 

And ’gan a preaching with a frown——he was a fierce 
haranguer. 


He tried the mayor and aldermen—they all set up 
a-jeering ; 

He tried the common-councilmen—they too began 
a-sneering : 

He turned towards the may’ress then, and hoped to get 
a-hearing. 


He knelt and seized her dinner-dress, made of the 
muslin snowy, 

“ To church, to church, my sweet mistréss !” he cried ; 
“ the way I’ll shew ye.” 

Alas, the lady-mayoress fell back as drunk as Chloe! 


XIII. 
Out from this dissolute and drunken court Bow the prior went 
Went the good prior, his eyes with weeping dim : hack alone, 


He tried the people of a meaner sort— 
They too, alas, were bent upon their sport, 

And not a single soul would follow him ! 

But all were swigging schnaps and guzzling beer. 
Ile found the cits, their daughters, sons, and spouses, 
Spending the livelong night in fierce carouses : 

Alas, unthinking of the danger near ! 


One or two sentinels the ramparts guarded, 
The rest were sharing in the general feast : 
* God wot, our tipsy town is poorly warded ; 
Sweet Saint Sophia help us!” cried the priest. 
Alone he entered the cathedral gate, 
Careful he locked the mighty oaken door ; 
Within his company of monks did wait, 
A dozen poor old pious men —no more. 
Oh, but it grieved the gentle prior sore, 
To think of those lost souls, given up to drink and fate ! 


The mighty outer gate well barred and fas, and shut himself into 
The poor old friars stirred their poor old bones, Saint Sophia's chapel 
And pattering swiftly on the damp cold stones, with his brethren. 


They through the solitary chancel passed. 
The chancel walls looked biack, and dim, and vast, 
And rendered ghostlike, melancholy tones. 
Onward the fathers sped, till coming nigh a 
Small iron gate, the which they entered quick at, 
They locked and double-locked this inner wicket, 
And stood within the chapel of Sophia, 


The episode of Sneezok 
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Vain were it to describe this sainted place, 

Vain to describe that celebrated trophy, 

The venerable statue of Saint Sophy, 
Which formed its chiefest ornament and grace. 
Here the good prior, his personal griefs and sorrows 

In his extreme devotion quickly merging, 
At once began to pray with voice sonorous ; 
The other friars joined in pious chorus, 

And passed the night in singing, praying, scourging, 

In honour of Sophia, that sweet virgin. 

XIV. 
Leaving thus the pious priest in 
Humble penitence and prayer, 


And the greedy cits a-feasting, 
Let us to the walls repair. 


Walking by the sentry-boxes, 
Underneath the silver moon, 
Lo! the sentry boldly cocks his— 
Boldly cocks his musketoon, 


Sneezoff was his designation, 
Fair-haired boy, for ever pitied ; 
For to take this cruel station, 
He but now Katinka quitted. 


Poor in purse were both, but rich in 
Tender love’s delicious plenties ; 
She a damsel of the kitchen, 
He a haberdasher's ’prentice. 


Tinka, maiden tender-hearted, 
Was dissolved in tearful fits, 
On that fatal night she parted 
From her darling fair-haire? Fritz. 


Warm her soldier lad she wrapt in 
Comforter.and muffetee ; 

Called him “ general” and “ captain,” 
Though a simple private he. 


‘On your bosom wear this plaster, 
’Twill defend you from the cold ; 

In your pipe smoke this canaster, 
Smuggled ’tis, my love, and old. 


“ All the night, my love, I’ll miss you.” 
Thus she spoke; and from the door 
Fair-haired Sneezoff made his issue, 
To return, alas, no more ! 


He it is who calmly walks his 
Walk beneath the silver nioon ; 

He it is who boldly cocks his 
Detonating musketoon. 


He the bland canaster puffing, 
As upon his round he paces, 
Sudden sees a ragamuffin 
Clambering swiftly up the glacis. 


“ Who goes there ?” exclaims the sentry ; 
“‘ When the sun has once gone down, 
No one ever makes an ent 
Into this here fortified town !” 
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Shouted thus the watchful Sneezoff ; 
But, ere any one replied, 

Wretched youth ! he fired his piece off, 
Started, staggered, groaned, and died ! 


XV. 


Ah, full well might the sentinel cry, ““ Who goes there?” 
But Echo was frightened too much to declare. 
Who goes there? Who goes there? Can any one swear 
To the number of sands sur les bords de la mer, 
Or the whiskers of D’Orsay Count down to a hair? 
As well might you tell of the sands the amount, 
Or number each hair in each curl of the Count, 
As ever proclaim the number and name 
Of the hundreds and thousands that up the wall came! 
Down, down the knaves poured, with fire and with sword : 
There were thieves from the Danube, and rogues from the 
Don; 
There were Turks and Wallacks, and shouting Cossacks ; 
Of ali nations and regions, and tongues and religions— 
Jew, Christian, Idolater, Frank, Mussulmaun : 
Ah, a horrible sight was Kioff that night ! 
The gates were all taken—no chance e’en of flight ; 
And with torch and with axe the bloody Cossacks 
Went hither and thither a-hunting in packs : 
They slashed and they slew both Christian and Jew — 
Women and children, they slaughtered them too. 
Some, saving their throats, plunged into the moats, 
Or the river— but, oh, they had burned all the boats ! 
# * * * * ? 
But here let us pause—for I can’t pursue further 
This scene of rack, ravishment, ruin, and murther. 
Too well did the cunning old Cossack succeed ! 
His plan of attack was successful indeed ! 
The night was his own—the town it was gone ; 
’Twas a heap still a-burning of timber and stone. 
One building alone had escaped from the fires, 
Saint Sophy’s fair church, with its steeples and spires. 
Calm, stately, and white, 
It stood in the light ; 
And, as if ’twould defy all the conqueror’s power,— 
As if naught had occurred, 
Might clearly be heard 
The chimes ringing soberly every half hour ! 


XVI. 


The city was defunct — silence succeeded 
Unto its last fierce agonising yells ; 
And then it was the conqueror first heeded 
The sound of these calm bells. 
Furious towards his aides-de-camps he turns, 
And (speaking as if Byron’s works he knew) 
“Villains!” he fiercely cries, “ the city burns, 
Why not the temple too ? 
Burn me yon church, and murder all within !” 
The Cossacks thundered at the outer door ; 
And Father Hyacinth, who heard the din 
(And thought himself and brethren in distress, 
Deserted by their lady patroness) 
Did to her statue turn, and thus his woes outpour. 
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XVII. 


“‘ And is it thus, O falsest of the saints, 
Thou hearest our complaints ? 

Tell me, did ever my attachment falter 
To serve thy altar ? 

Was not thy name, ere ever I did sleep, 
The last upon my lip? 

Was not thy name the very first that broke 
From me when I awoke? 

IIave I not tried, with fasting, flogging, penance, 
And mortified counténance, 

For to find favour, Sophy, in thy sight? 
And lo! this night, 

Forgetful of my prayers, and thine own promise, 
Thou turnest from us ; 

~ Lettest the heathen enter in our city, 

And, without pity, 

Murder our burghers, seize upon their spouses, 
Burn down our houses ! 

Is such a breach of faith to be endured ? 
See what a lurid 

Light from the insolent invaders’ torches 
Shines on your porches ! 

E’en now, with thundering battering-ram and hammer, 
And hideous clamour ; 

With axemen, swordsmen, pikemen, billmen, bowmen, 
The conquering foemen, 

O Sophy! beat your gate about your ears. 
Alas! and here’s 

A humble company of pious men 
Like muttons in a pen, 

Whose souls shall quickly from their bodies be thrusted, 
Because in you they trusted. 

Do you not know the Calmuc chief’s desires — 
KILL ALL THE FRIARS! 

And you, of all the saints most false and fickle, 
Leave us in this abominable pickle !” 


“ Rasu Hyacintuvus!” 
(Here, to the astonishment of all her backers, 
Saint Sophy, opening wide her wooden jaws 
Like to a pair of German walnut-crackers, 
Began) “ I dia not think that you had been thus,— 
O monk of little faith! Is it because 
A rascal scum of filthy Cossack heathen 
Besiege our town, that you distrust in me, then? 
Think’st thou that I, who in a former day 
Did walk across the Sea of Marmora 
(Not mentioning, for shortness, other seas),— 
That I, who skimmed the broad Borysthenes, 
Without so much as wetting of my toes, 
Am frightened at a set of men like those? 
I have a mind to leave you to your fate: 
Such cowardice as this my scorn inspires —— 


” 


Saint Sophy was here 
Cut short in her words,— 
For at this very moment in tumbled the gate 
And with a wild cheer, 
And a clashing of swords, 
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Swift through the church porches, 
With a waving of torches, 
And a shriek and a yell 
Like the devils of hell, 
With pike and with axe, 
In rushed the Cossacks,— 
In rushed the Cossacks, crying, “ MurDER THE FRrars!” 


Ah! what a thrill felt Hyacinth, 

When he heard that villanous shout Calmuc ! 
Now, thought he, my trial beginnith : 

“ Saints, O give me courage and pluck! 
Courage, boys! ’tis useless to funk,” 

Thus unto the friars he began ; 
“ Never let it be said that a monk 

Is not likewise a gentleman. 
Though the patron saint of the church, 

Spite of all that we’ve done and we’ve prayed, 
Leaves us wickedly here in the lurch: 

Hang it, gentlemen! who’s afraid ?” 


@f Gvacinth, his cou= 
Tageous aDVress, 


As thus the gallant Hyacinthus spoke, and preparation for 
He, with an air as easy and as free as Dping. 

Tf the quick-coming murder were a joke, 

Folded his robes arouid his sides, and took 

Place under sainted Sophy’s legs of oak, 
Like Cesar at the statue of Pompeius. 

The monks no leisure had about to look 

(Each being absorbed in his particular case), 

Else had they seen with what celestial grace 

A wooden smile stole o’er the saint’s mahogany face. 


“ Well done, well done, Hyacinthus, my son !” Saint Sophia, her 
Thus spoke the sainted statue. speech, 

“ Though you doubted me in the hour of need, 

And spoke of me very rude indeed, 

You deserve good luck for shewing such pluck, 
And I won’t be angry at you.” 


The monks by-standing, one and all She gets on the prior’s 
Of this wondrous scene beholders, shoulders straddleback, 

To this kind promise listened content, 

And couldn’t contain their astonishment, 

When Saint Sophia moved and went 

Down from her wooden pedestal, 

And twisted her legs, sure as eggs is eggs, 
Round Hyacinthus’s shoulders ! 


” 


“Ho! forwards!” cries Sophy, “ there’s no time for anv bids him run. 
waiting ; 
The Cossacks are breaking the very last gate in : 
See, the glare of their torches shines red through the 
rating ; 
We’ve still the back door, and two minutes or more. 
Now, boys, now or never, we must make for the river, 
For we only are safe on the opposite shore. 
Run swiftly to-day, lads, if ever you ran,— 
Put out your best leg, Hyacinthus, my man ; 
And [lll lay five to two that you'll carry us through,— 
Only scamper as fast as you can,” 





anv the Gartars after 
dim. 


How the friars sweated, 


ant ihe pursuers fired 
arrows into their tavls. 
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XVIII. 


Away went the priest through the little back door, 
And light on his shoulders the image he bore : 
The honest old priest was not punished the least, 

Though the image was eight feet, and he measured 
four. 

Away went the prior, and the monks at his tail 

Went snorting, and puffing, and panting full sail ; 

And just as the last at the back door had pessed, 

In furious hunt behold at the front 

The Tartars so fierce, with their terrible cheers ; 

With axes, and halberds, and muskets, and spears, 

And torches a-flaming the chapel now came in. 

They tore up the mass-book, they stamped on the 
psalter, 

They pulled the gold crucifix down from the altar ; 

The vestments they burned with their blasphemous fires, 

And many cried, “ Curse on them! where are the 
friars ?” 

When loaded with plunder, yet seeking for more, 

One chanced to fling open the little back door, 

Spied out the friars’ white robes and long shadows 

In the moon, scampering over the meadows, 

And stopped the Cossacks in the midst of their arsons, 

By crying out lustily, “ Taerr Go THE parsons!!” 

With a whoop and a yell, and a scream and a shout, 

At once the whole murderous body turned out ; 

And swift as the hawk pounces down on the pigeon, 

Pursued the poor short-winded men of religion. 


When the sound of that cheering came to the monks’ 
hearing, 
O Heaven how the poor fellows panted and blew ! 
As fighting not cunning, unaccustomed to running, 
When the Tartars came up, what the deuce should 
they do? 
“ They'll make us all martyrs, those blood-thirsty 
Tartars !” 
Quoth fat Father Peter to fat Father Hugh. 
The shouts they came clearer, the foe they drew nearer ; 
Oh, how the bolts whistled, and how the lights shone ! 
“ T cannot get further, this ranning is murther ; 
Come carry me, some one!” cried big Father John. 
And even the statue grew frightened, ** Od rat you!” 
It cried, “ Mr. Prior, I wish you'd get on.” 
On tugged the good friar, but nigher and nigher 
Appeared the fierce Russians, with sword and with fire. 
On lugged the good prior at Saint Sophy’s desire,— 
A scramble through bramble, through mud and through 
mire. 
The swift arrow’s whizziness causing a dizziness, 
Nigh done his business, fit to expire. 
Father Hyacinth tugged, and the monks they tugged 
after: 
The foemen pursued with a horrible laughter, 
And hurled their long spears round the poor brothers’ 
ears 
So true, that next day in the coats of each priest, 
Though never a wound was given, there were found 
A dozen arrows at least, 
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Now the chase seemed at its worst, 
Prior and monks were fit to burst ; 
Scarce you knew the which was first, 
Or pursuers or pursued. 
When the statue, by Heaven's grace, 
Suddenly did change the face 
Of this interesting race 
As a saint sure only could. 


For as the jockey who at Epsom rides, 
When that his steed is spent, and punished sore, 
Diggeth his heels into the courser’s sides, 
And thereby makes him run one or two furlongs more; 
Even thus, betwixt the eighth rib and the ninth, 
The saint rebuked the prior, that weary creeper ; 
Fresh strength unto his limbs her kicks imparted ,— 
One bound he made, as gay as when he started ; 
Yes, with his brethren clinging at his cloak, 
The statue on his shoulders — fit to choke,— 
One most tremendous bound made Hyacinth, 
And soused friars, statue, and all, slap dash into the 
Dnieper! 


XIX. 


And when the Russians in a fiery rauk, 
Panting and fierce, drew up along the shore 
(For here the vain pursuing they forbore, 

Nor cared they to surpass the river’s bank), 

There, looking from the rocks and rushes dank, 
A sight they witnessed never seen before, 

And which, with its accompaniments glorious, 

Is writ i’ the golden book, or liber aureus. 


Plump in the Dnieper flounced the friar and friends,— 
They dangling round his neck, he fit to choke. 
When suddenly his most miraculous cloak 

Over the billowy waves itself extends. 

Down from his shoulders quietly descends 
The venerable Sophy’s statue of oak ; 

Which, sitting down upon the cloak so ample, 

Bids all the brethren follow its example ! 


Each at her bidding sate, and sate at ease; 
The statue "gan a gracious conversation, 
And (waving to the foe a salutation) 
Sailed with her wondering happy protégés 
Gaily adown the wide Borysthenes, 
Until they came unto some friendly nation. 
And when the heathen had at length grown shy of 
Their conquest, she one day came back again to Kioff. 


XX, 


THINK NOT, O READER, THAT WE RE LAUGHING AT YOU; 
You MAY GO TO KIOFF NOW, AND SEE THE STATUE. 
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CESAR OTWAY’'S TOUR IN CONNAUGHT.* 


One of the greatest services that can 
be rendered either to England or to 
Ireland, is an honest, unbiased _ac- 
count of the moral and religious con- 
dition of Connaught, Leinster, and 
Munster, the three great Papal pro- 
vinces, in the first instance; and of 
Ulster, the Protestant province, in the 
other. There are so many conflicting 
accounts, so many partisan tourists, 
so many political pens and eyes jaun- 
diced by expectations of promotion be- 
fore they are directed to the spots they 
visit, that impartiality is as rare as it 
is felt to be desirable. 

We think that on our table one of 
the most honest, the most useful, and 
the most amusing. The author set out 
with no purpose to subserve, no fa- 
vourite theory to support, no party to 
keep in power. He walked the bogs 
of Connaught with his pencil in hand, 
jotting down all he heard, saw, or met 
with, and leaving the reader to draw the 
just and legitima ate inferences. For the 
comfort of the protégés of the Melbourne 
cabinet, he prefixes to those chapters 
where he was forced to pronounce an 
opinion on the comparative effects of 
truth and error, a caution, to the effect 
that those who got and hold their place 
in consequence and in remuneration of 
concessions to the Italian hierarch had 
better skip it. 

In many respects, Ireland is unique 
and sui generis. She has excellences 
and defects, many and intense. Her 
excellences are natural; her sins and 
immoralities are the productions of 
that once exotic miasma, which England 
primarily introduced. We believe that 
the Irish character is naturally pos- 
sessed of those warm and social affec- 
tions, those generous and high-toned 
feelings, which are the str ina of real 
and lasting national prospcrity. There 
are a contentment in their privations, 
and a gratitude for any alleviation of 
them by the hand of the stranger, such 
as are rarely seen in the more favoured 
provinces of England. They have good 
intellectual as well as moral qualities. 
Irishmen have risen to the very loftiest 
rank in the pulpit, in the senate, and 
at the bar. The records of the army, 
the church, and the navy, the annals 
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of science, and the more brilliant 
tablets of poetic excellence, all bear 
simultaneous and imperishable testi- 
mony to the energies and worth of 
their character. What, then, has de- 
praved and deteriorated at least five 
millions of the Irish population? Is 
it whisky or potatoes? Is it Whiggery 
or Toryism? Is it Absenteeism, or 
Middlemen, or Ribbonism, or White- 
boyism? It is none of these alone, or 
primarily. The teeming fountain of all 
those savage deeds which now stain the 
moral aspect of that country, of those 
storms and tempests that rend its social 
fabric, and ofall that squalid wretched- 
ness and pinching poverty which are 
as certain inmates of an Irish cabin as 
poteen, potatoes, and a pig ; of that 
fear of loss, and that precarious safety, 
that repels capitalists from Connaught, 
and proprietors and landed gentry from 
Munster and Leinster — of those horrid 
iniquities that deface the national ca- 
lendars, and identify Ireland with bar- 
barous communities,—is, in two words, 
POPERY and its PRIESTHOOD. 
This system exists and festers in Ire- 
land, in perhaps its most concentrated 
and embittered forms ; and its faithful 
administrators—John M‘Hale and his 
surpliced menagerie—are, without ex- 
ception, the coarsest, most antisocial, 
and virulent enemies of Protestantism, 
of civilisation, and of social well-being, 
in the four quarters of the globe! These 
two have preyed on the vitals of the 
country, and reduced it to its present 
miserable moral and political chaos. 
It was their aim and their united effort 
to place that country precisely where 
we now find it; for as long as its peo- 
ple were peaceful and friendly to their 
connexion with England, so long the 
wished-for ascendancy of the Romish 
hierarchy was put off, and the certain- 
ties of rapid and wide-spread conver- 
sions to the national church multiplied. 
But by reducing Ireland to a state of 
physical, political, and moral disorgani- 
sation, they enjoy to themselves the 
high delight of beholding its provinces 
so hot that Protestants must escape for 
their lives ; and the whole population 
so agitated and inflamed, that there 
arises more than a 1 sues et of 
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England surrendering the savages to 
the taming force of the iron crosier of 
the mitred Dominic of Tuam. The 
priests glory in the chaos. They know 
what produces it; and they know how 
to perpetuate and agitate it, till Eng- 
land, insheer despair,consigns theisland 
totheirhands. A firm and fearless go- 
vernment might have done great things 
in that country; but, in the wise and 
inscrutable purposes of Heaven, this 
boon has not been given her, and she 
endures the consequences. Concilia- 
tion is absurd and mischievous. We 
may as well think to conciliate cats to 
mice, serpents to society, and Satan to 
mankind, as to conciliate real Roman- 
ism to morality, or truth, or chastity. 
Concession is just as hopeless. It will 
never satisfy. The grave cannot be 
satiated with dead, nor the papacy 
with power, till the knell that an- 
nounces the destruction of both. 

It is the merest ignorance that attri- 
butes the exasperations of the Irish 
priests to the presence of tithes, or 
ecclesiastical imposts of any descrip- 
tion. This can be proved by fact. 
There is an island on the coast of 
Ireland known by the name of Achill. 
It is naturally barren and unproductive. 
When the Rev. Messrs. Nangle and 
Baylie, two devoted missionary clergy- 
men of the Irish Church, first set foot 
on the island, they found cabins worse 
than wigwams, a people extremely bar- 
barous, and Fathers [lughes and Dwyer 
loving the darkness more than the light, 
for very obvious reasons. After days 
of hard toil, and nights of anxious 
watchfulness, they contrived to raise 
the embryo of a village, in which were 
located, with themselves, readers, 
schoolmasters, and a physician. By 
and by, upwards of thirty acres were 
reclaimed, the school-houses came to 
be well attended by children, and many 
Romanists were eventually brought 
within the influences of Christianity. 
A transformation moral, and thereby 
and therefore physical, speedily ensued. 
The hitherto wretched peasantry saw 
and appreciated the advantages, and 
gave no slight tokens of preferring 
Protestant light to Papal darkness. 
Did the priests hail the transition ? 
Far from it. They got soi-disant 
Archbishop M‘Hale to visit the island 
in his archiepiscopal tinsel, and strut- 
ting like a turkey-cock, to appear 
among the islanders, and fulminate the 
Vatican thunders; and from that mo- 
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ment commands were laid upon the 
miserable peasantry to have no inter- 
course with the heretics—to curse 
them, hoot them, and “ cut the sign 
of the cross” when they came near 
them—to stone them—to cast them 
into bog-holes—to sell them no food, 
and to take from their doctor no physic. 
Now we ask, why and wherefore this 
virulent and desperate aggression ? 
Was it on account of tithes? Mr. 
Nangle neither asked nor received a 
thousandth part of a penny from any 
ofthem. Was it on account of church- 
rates? The name of this impost is not 
known in the place. What then? 
Unquestionably, the bitter and inherent 
hatred which the papacy essentially 
cherishes to truth, under all circum- 
stances, in all ages, and in every lati- 
tude. We have, in the case of Mr. 
Nangle and his settlement at Achill, 
most decisive evidence, on a micro- 
scopic scale, of the true cause of the 
discord of Ireland. That settlement 
has served a great moral end. The 
bitter root in Ireland is not Irish, but 
Italian ; it is exotic, not indigenous. 
The demolition of the remaining bi- 
shoprics of the Irish Church, and the 
extinction of all its temporalities to- 
morrow, would not be the harbinger of 
an Irish millennium, but, on the con- 
trary, the signal for an Irish havoc ; 
not the quietus to the priesthood, but 
a stimulant to the expulsion of all light 
and truth from the country. Well 
does Cesar Otway observe :—- 


“ Here the Romish priests are assum- 
ing in Dublin, and all over England 
and Scotland, such a bland, and soothing, 
and liberal aspect; and they come and 
even ask our Protestant bishops to give 
them money to build their chapels ; yes, 
and Conservative lords and squires are 
found giving sums—and these large ones 
—to build chapels. A Protestant landed 
proprietor .,s given a large territory to 
the monks o, La Trappe. Moreover, if a 
man refuses to aid them in building 
schools, chapels, and convents, he is 
pointed at asa bigot. Well, look at the 
proceedings of these most expecting, and 
exacting, and bland priests in the West. 
Here comes a Protestant clergyman, 
altogether unconnected with church pro- 
perty of any sort, not drawing one 
penny from ‘ the blood-stained tithes,’ 
but depending on the Voluntary system 
as much, and infinitely more, than the 
priests themselves ; and he takes from a 
Protestant landed proprietor a piece of 
ground in a totally neglected island ; 
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and there he opens schools, into which 
he don't drive, he merely invites, child- 
ren ; he sets about an improved system 
of culture, encourages industry, dis- 
courages drunkenness and disorderly 
conduct; as far as possible, requires 
that all within his influence should ab- 
stain from violence, injustice, or breaches 
of the peace ; and, lo! because he has 
the impertinence to molest the priests’ 
owlish, silent, solitary reign, he and his 
people are to be cursed, hooted, stoned, 
pitchforked, and thrown into bog-holes ; 
and a man calling himself a priest of 
Jesus is found, and that openly, saying 
that he has encouraged his followers to 
do these things.” 


The worthy writer of this extract 
does well to prefix to the chapter that 
contains it a salutary caution, in this 
style :— 


““¢> Those whose desire is to establish 
the sway of the Roman Catholic hierarchy 
in Ireland may skip this chapter, unless 
disposed to read what they won’t like.” 


We hold it a first principle, in all 
legislative enactments for Ireland, that 
Popery be depressed, and Protestant- 
ism, if not fostered as it should, be at 
least protected. Let the British govern- 
ment do its duty to God, and to the 
solemn obligations under which the 
— that be necessarily lie, and 

righter days will shine on Ireland. 
Restore the ten defunct bishoprics—- 
erect ten more — endow with the money 
you are now squandering on commis- 
sions 1800 additional clergy ; and in 
five years Ireland, from being a drag 
and disgrace, will be a bright gem in 
Victoria’s diadem. But “ to a blind 
horse a nod is a& good as a wink.” 
There is no hope of such “ justice to 
Ireland,” as long as Melbourne's lord 
rules the roast in Downing Street. 
This we repeat :—Ireland will approxi- 
mate to a clean Pandemonium, pre- 
cisely in proportion as Popery is pa- 
tronised, paid, or palliated. 

We have been so absorbed in regret 
at the wretched state of Ireland, that 
we have forgotten we intended to follow 
Cesar Otway in his humorous, useful, 
and interesting tour in Connaught. 

Of the four Irish provinces, Con- 
naught is perhaps best fitted to teach 
us what is the real state of the papal 
population of Ireland. We know not 
more inexplicable moral phenomena, 
than those of Irish condition and cha- 
racter; the lights and shades of joy 
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and sorrow, the sunshine and cloud of 
human life, are so intermingled, that 
every moral analysis of Ireland fails 
to satisfy. In no country are buoyant 
animal spirits and wretchedness of 
situation so striking and so inter- 
mingled. Even in that country, despair 
and utter hopelessness do not exist. 
Remove a million of Englishmen to 
Ireland, and place them in the same 
circumstances as the inhabitants of 
Connaught are in at the present hour, 
and the majority would be sleeping in 
their graves, as suicides, in six months. 
They could not stand it. They want 
the animal spirits and light-hearted 
merriment of Irishmen. This fact 
alone shews that the Irish are natu- 
rally a fine race; and that nothing 
but the abominable superstition under 
which they groan, prevents that coun- 
try from surpassing England in all 
kinds of prosperity. 

Mr. Otway leaves Dublin and its 
dirty purlieus, and commences his lo- 
cal antiquarian and historic recollec- 
tions before he has reached the end of 
Barrack Street, and works his way 
westward to the darkest province of 
the “ Land of Job,” as he humorously 
designates the land of his sires. The 
mere geographical reflections we let 
alone. We have scarcely time to re- 
count the straths, castles, abbeys, duns, 
round towers, and marauding rap- 
parees, which pass vividly before us, 
as if we were sliding along the midst 
of the panorama at the moderate loco- 
motive pace of forty miles an hour. 
A spring at Leixlip, however, engages 
our fancy, as it did that of the reverend 
author. It is purely Irish in its pre- 
tensions :— 


“ Not a fish or frog will live in its 
waters ; nay, more, let any one who has 
drank over night from fifteen to twenty 
tumblers of punch, and whose head is so 
hot that it makes the water fizz into which 
it is plunged —let him, I say, but take a 
quart or two of the water of this spring 
on the following morning, and he will 
lose all his whisky-fever, and walk home 
as cool as a cucumber.” 


Such, we presume, is the reverend 
divine’s experience — 


** Queeque ipse miserrima vidi, 
Et quorum pars magna fui.” 


This well must be a national comfort 
to the dranken priests and carousing 
squireens of Patland. 
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MAYNOOTH. 


After this wondrous recipe for the 
cure of drunkenness, we conie next to 
a still more wondrous recipe for the 
manufacture of Popish priests, the com- 
pounding and continuation of which are 
secured at the expense of Protestant 
England. We refer to Maynooth :— 


‘The centre building was erected by 
a butler of the late Duke of Leinster, 
who out of his savings built it as a pri- 
vate mansion. He little thought of all 
the Latin, and logic, and dogmatic theo- 
logy it would subsequently contain. The 
college is daily enlarging itself; and so 
it should, if it meant to supply the im- 
mense and rapidly increasing Roman 
Catholic population of Ireland with pas- 
tors. To me, it seems to extend itself 
without any view towards uniformity, and 
to be straggling in its hugeness, more like 
a workhouse than a college, Looking on 
it as a great factory, where strong ma- 
chinery is applied to the purpose of 
bending mind, and assuming that it is 
more notable for its discipline than its 
learning, I say it is deficient in the air, 
the unction, the scholastic gray sobriety, 
that characterises Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, in England; or Padua and Sala- 
manca, on the Continent.” 


We believe St. Patrick’s College, 
Maynooth, to be one of the greatest 
calamities that have befallen Ireland. 
The old ecclesiastical régime of Conti- 
neutal priests, whose families and edu- 
cation were respectable, is now almost 
extinct; and in their place there has 
sprung up the coarse and brutal breed 
that now minister in the papal mass- 
houses of the Irish. These last are 
full of low prejudices and rankling an- 
tipathies to England ; drilled into the 
most slavish and abject obedience to 
their despot prelacy ; and taught, from 
their earliest lessons, to contemplate 
the extirpation of the Protestant Church 
as the first and best benediction on 
their country. Slaves themselves, they 
rejoice to make their congregations 
slaves also. Full of every filthy and 
immoral notion, they pour out of the 
fulness of their hearts into every female 
that approaches the confessional. De- 
lahogue and Bailley pollute their 
minds, and they pollute in turn the 
minds of their people ; and Ireland, as 
the natural and necessary result, be- 
comes a moral lazar-house. But we 
leave Maynooth, and follow our au- 
thor through more pleasant scenes in 
the county of Meath. In this county 
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was wont to be the celebrated fair of 
Tailteen, on which our author makes 
the following reflections :— 


“* Here, also, was the great fair of Tail- 
teen, where all the Irish lads and lasses 
met to get married ; and where, as now 
at Ballinasloe, there is a splendid show of 
fine cattle, So in those primitive days, 
along the sides of the hill of Tailteen 
were ranged pretty girls and brave boys; 
and then, after the young people had for 
a sufficient time cast sheep’s eyes at one 
another, and after the parents had made 
proper bargains, and arranged family set- 
tlements, matches were made, and then 
games, and sports, and feats of activity, 
began, which were similar, and not, per- 
haps, inferior, to the Isthmian or Olym- 
pic games of Greece. Human nature is 
the same in all times and all places: the 
young must marry, and be given in mar- 
riage: and what great difference is there 
between a mother bringing her daughter, 
to range her with others along the side of 
a ball-room, and the Milesian mother of 
olden time leading her blushing girl to 
Tailteen, to sit modestly on the green 
clover, and with downcast diamonds 
every now and then peeping out from 
beneath her long eyelashes, to spy whe- 
ther the boys from the opposite side of 
the line were cocking their bonnets at 
her?” 


In these reflections there is much 
good sense, and much of human na- 
ture. Whether man appear at Al- 
mack’s or at Tailteen, in the West End 
or in Connaught, the same distinctive 
outlines shew themselves. There may 
be less of artificial splendour in the 
mode of getting husbands in Meath ; 
but as much art, and ingenuity, and 
manceuvre: and yet we know not that 
there is less of the attractive in the 
clover than in the carpet floor, and in 
the wild flowers than in the artificial. 
The Irish Almacks will be followed 
with fewer headachs, and require 
for faded cheeks less rouge. The fol- 
lowing is in its way an interesting re- 
flection :— 


“ The Boyne flows lazily here amidst 
sedge weeds, appearing but the datk 
drain of an immense morass—the dis- 
charge of the waste waters of the Bog of 
Allen. A strong position in time of war. 
Lord Wellington knows it well: he has 
often had his soldier eye upon it: his 
paternal mansion, Dangan, being not far 
off to the right, near lrim. How differ. 
ent was the young, fun-loving, comical, 
quizzing, gallanting, Captain Arthur 
Wellesley, when residing in his shooting. 
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lodge, between Summerhill and Dangan, 
from the stern, cautious, careworn Fabius 
of the Peninsular war—the trifling, pro- 
voking, capricious sprig of nobility— 
half-dreaded, half-doated on by the wo- 
men, hated by the men—the dry joker, 
the practical wit, the ne’er-do-well, de- 
spaired of as good for nothing by his own 
family— from the redoubtable warrior of 
Waterloo—the great prime-minister of 
England—like Julius Cesar, a roué con- 
verted into a hero.” 


It must appear to the duke a very 
impressive transition, to pass from the 
Bogs of Dangan to the Dover festival, 
—from the antipathies of Irish Papists 
and the love of Irish women to the 
rank of the hero of the age,—‘ The 
Duke,” the object of universal plaudits. 
His merits begin to be appreciated only 
now ; they were enumerated by the 
far-seeing and the wise only, hitherto ; 
but at length they strike even common 
minds. Inthe campand the cabinet he 
has been great. One fatal mistake he was 
guilty of in his conduct as a statesman, 
in 1829. He would have been too much 
elated, if he had never erred; and too 
much worshipped, if every stroke of his 
civil policy had been as masterly as 
every movement of his military tactics. 
We believe, also, that the suicidal deed 
of 1829 was a just judgment inflicted 
from a higher tribunal, inevitable even 
by the genius and resources of “ the 
Duke.” There is wanting one thing 
only in the conduct of his grace to 
crown his character in the estimate of 
the best and wisest of the population of 
England,—and thatis,a public acknow- 
ledgment, in his place in the Honse of 
Peers, that he erred, and was deceived, 
—that the principle from which Eman- 
cipation sprung was false, and that the 
professions made by the parties who 
extorted it as a benefit were palpable 
and abominable perjuries and_ lies. 
There is yet time. The confession 
will add to his laurels, not blight 
them. There will be thereby wreathed 
with the chaplets of the hero and the 
statesman the yet brighter glories of the 
Christian. 


A GEM, 


We make a strange transition when 
we pass from a hero to a_beggar- 
woman; but we pass to one as able 
and accomplished in her vocation as 
the duke in his. Ireland alone has 
given birth to the élite of beggars. The 
eloquence of the Llibernian mendicant 
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is unique. From the big Beggarman 
of Darrynane down to the queen-bee 
of the Kinnegad swarm, a rich and un- 
paralleled blarney shines conspicuous. 
Whether we turn to O’Connell, screw- 
ing the last potato from a starving 
Irishman’s fingers, for the good and 
glory of ould Ireland, or to the sturdy 
virago we are now to appropriate from 
Cesar Otway’s sketch-book, we see 
reasons strong and urgent for enthron- 
ing Ireland as the land and birthplace 
of beggars :— 


** Kinnegad is, like most towns in 
East and West Meath, ‘a lean place 
amid fat lands.’ What a sleepy spot! 
few up and doing but the cur-dogs and 
beggars. The bugle of the passing 
coach sends its clangor along the quiet 
street, it reverberates amongst the mud 
walls and dunghills—the lazy cobbler 
lifts his head from his last, and scratches, 
significantly, beneath his woollen night- 
cap—the tailor lays down his goose, 
scratches also ruminatingly at the organ 
of destructiveness, and stares at the pass- 
ing vehicle—the tinker’s ass brays re- 
sponsively as the guard blows— the sow 
rises from her wallowing in the green 
puddle that bubbles and festers before 
the huxter’s door to grunt in unison— 
mendicants and cur-dogs rush forth and 
surround us, the one barking, the other 
begging. Oh, why have we not the 
pencil of a Wilkie or an Ostade, a Callot 
or Della Bella, to picture the grouping 
of a coach changing horses at an Irish vil- 
lage? Here I challenge all the mendi- 
cant countries in Christendom to match 
me Ireland in the trade, or costume, or 
aptitude for begging,— France, Italy, 
ay, even Spain itself, must yield the 
palm. Where under the sun could you 
find such eloquence of complaint—such 
versatility of supplications—such apti- 
tude of humour, suiting, with felicitous 
tact, the appeal to the well-guessed 
character of the applicant? Observe, 
there is always a leader of the begging 
band, who controls the rest, and as- 
serts a manifest superiority in striking 
the key-note of supplication. ‘Take, for 
instance, the queen-bee, or rather wasp, 
of the Kinnegad swarm that surrounded 
us. What a tall, sturdy, sinewy virago! 
her dark, unquiet eye bespeaking her 
= spirit,— her powerful form, the 
danger of disputing with her,—her sallow 
skin and sharp features, thatthe pabulum 
of her existence was drawn more from 
whisky than from wholesome eatables: 
alas! for the body, soul, and spirit of 
that being whose existence depends on 
whisky and potatoes! Look at her, with 
her filthy, faltering hand, fixed now on 
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the coach-door, in the attitude of threat- 
ening requisition, and almost intention- 
ally frightening a delicate female within 
into the reluctant bestowment of six- 
pence. Again, see with what a leer of 
cunning she addresses herself, in flatter- 
ing guise, to an outside passenger; and 
how knowingly she smokes a youth with 
a cigar in his mouth ; and while coaxing 
him out of a penny, which he flung at 
her head, she played upon the puffer, 
offered to lend him her dudeen, quizzed 
him for his parsimony, in attempting to 
smoke and chew at the same time from 
the same tobdéccy twist, and exhibited him 
off in the truth of his nature as a jacka- 
napes. Then she moved of to the rear 
of the coach, and commenced flattering a 
farming sort of young man, large, rude, 
and ruddy. * Och! then, is that yourself, 
Master Tom? I hope your honour’s 
heifers sold well last ‘market — maybe 
it’s yourself that hasn’t the pocketful of 
money coming out of Smithfield: and 
long may your father and your father’s 
son reign, for it’s Le that’s the good 
warrant to give to the poor — my bless- 
ing, and the blessing of poor Judy's 
children, light on him ev ery day he gets 
up,—for it’s he that never passes through 
Kionegad without throwing me a silver 
shilling. Do, Master Tom—and the hea- 
vens be your bed—throw us a half-a- 
crown now, and we'll divide dacently, 
Yes, your honour, I know you’ll be af- 
ther putting your hand into your pocket. 
Molly, agra,’ turning to another beggar- 
woman, ‘ what a sweet smile Master Tom 
carries! Isn't he as like the dear man 
his father as if he had been spit out of his 
mouth ?— But why shouldn’t he be good, 
seeing as how he’s the rale ould sort — 
none of your upstart Jackeens.’ Here a 
sixpence, thrown at her head, rewarded 
her pains; and immediately she turned 
to a respectable-looking man, with broad- 
brimmed hat and sad-coloured attire, 
who stood on the other side of the ve- 
hicle preparing to mount. ‘ Do, your 
riverence, throw us a tester before you 
go, and soon and safe may you return, 
for the prayer of the fatherless and 
widow will be along wid yees— blessing 
on his sweet, charitable face !—W ouldn’t 
ye see, Honor,’ addressing herself to 
another beggarwoman, with the wink of 
an eye, ‘ that there was a heart within 
him for the poor?’ Here Honor inter- 
posed: ‘ Judy Mulcahey, and bad luck 
to yees, why call the gentleman ‘ his 
riverence,’ when you know no more than 
my sucking child whether he be a 
clargy at all, at all?’ ‘ Yes, but I do 
know ; and for why shouldn’t 1? Don’t 
I see his galligaskins covering so tight 
and nate his comfortable legs ?—blessings 
on his riverence every day he rises !’ 
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And then, in an under voice, and turning 
to a beggarman behind her, ‘ Jack, 
what matters it to the like of us, whether 
he be the right sort or no—what consarn 
is it to Judy and the childer, whether he 
be priest, or parson, or methody preacher, 
so as 1 slewder him out of sixpence? 
Do, your riverence, do—and the poor 
widow’s blessing attend ye—throw some- 
thing before yees go amongst us!’ Thus 
she carried on her attacks; praised and 


joked, prayed and imprecated, now a 


blessing, now a blasphemy ; and when 
the guard sang out, ‘ All’s right!’ 
and the coach drove off, she heaped 
curses, for sheer fun sake, upon all those 
whom, for herself and fellows, she had 
failed to put under contribution — and 
then for the whisky-shop, to dissolve, 
with all rapidity, the proceeds of her 
morning’s occupation. But, 


‘ Adieu to the village delights!’ ” 


A WORD ON RED BOGS. 


The drainage of these gigantic Irish 
wastes has frequently suggested itself 
to the benevolent writer. Instead of 
sending our felons to Botany Bay, at a 
prodigious expense, would it not be 
better to send them to a worse penal 
settlement, viz. to Connaught, and 
the south ‘and west of Ireland, where 
their labour might be expended protit- 
ably to the mother-country in draining 
and cultivating the prodigious bogs of 
Treland ? Private capital never will 
be risked among a priest- -ridden peo- 
ple, who are prepared, at the bidding 
of the filthiest and worst of men, to 
murder or pillage ; but if cultivated 
by felons, in the way of punishment, 
the result might be gain; and if, through 
the rapacity of the Irish priests, every 
inch of the reclaimed land were appro- 
priated, or, which is the same thing, 
made too hot for honesty, or truth, or 
purity, to dwell on, no great loss would 
be sustained. 

The next suggestion ‘eserves the 
serious attention of the Irish landlords. 
The immense masses of peat or turf 
that skirt the red bogs might all be 
changed into charcoal—a fuel the most 
convenient and portable for culinary 
and other purposes. ‘Thus, instead of 
wagon-loads of smoky turf, frequently 
forgotten and neglected till too late in 
the winter, there might be laid up in 
the poorest cabins, and in the smallest 
space, the winter's fuel. But this 
is not all. The advantages result- 
ing from this step are yet greater. If 
we had plenty of charcoal, such as 
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we have described, we should be able 
to melt iron, and produce an article 
equal to the choicest Swedish iron. 
The ore in the hills of Ireland and 
Wales is as good as any that can 
be dug from those of Scandinavia and 
Russia; and the reason at this moment 
why British iron is so inferior arises 
not from the nature of the ore, but 
from the fuel used in smelting it. The 
arsenic and sulphur that abound in 
Newcastle coal materially affect our 
iron in quality. If, however, the char- 
coal produced from the Irish bogs 
could bé used instead of coal, iron 
would be produced equal to any in 
the world; and thereby much gold 
would circulate at home which now 
finds its way to distant parts of Europe. 
There is only one obstacle to this. No 
capitalist will risk his property in the 
domains of the Agitator or amid the 
Irish priests. A Protestant capitalist 
would be murdered, and his manufac- 
tory pulled down; and a Popish ca- 
pitalist would be plucked bare, to up- 
hold a greedy and an unclean hierar- 
chy. And thus Ireland is its own ex- 
clusive tormentor, though Britain is 
blamed. Ireland commits suicide ; 
while its priests designate England the 
murderer. 


CONNELL, THE WATERPROOF-SAINT. 


Mr. Otway scems at a loss to ascer- 
tain if the Macintosh phenomenon, 
whose morning habits he refers to, be a 
progenitor of the present notorious 
Irish brigand, O'Connell. We think 
there may be some blood relationship, 
inasmuch as there are some personal 
verisimilitudes of condition. Both ap- 
pear to be wrapt in a sort of proof’; 
the saint’s is waterproof, and the sin- 
ner’s is shameproof. Le of Kilconnell 
defied a whole lough of water; he of 
Darrynane, a whole nation-load of 
shame and infamy. St. Connell’s 
goodness was of this sort: into the cold, 
cold spring well he would go down, 
and kneel, every morning; and, mind- 
ing the water as little as a frog, would 
say all his paters and aves, and repeat 
every verse of the one hundred and 
fifty psalms ; nay, more, he used to 
starve, macerate, and flagellate his 
body, and undergo acts of mortification 
enough to turn his carcass into a mum- 
my, in the same way as the men of 
Kent turn pig's meat into brawn :— 


* At the time that Connell was about 
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building the steeple of his abbey, another 
saint, one Kerrill, was intending to do 
the same at a place called Clonkeen, 
about seven miles to the west : and it so 
happened that Connell had his materials 
first; and he came to the other, and 
‘ Brother Kerrill, let me now 
have your masons to help mine; and 
when you are ready, I will in return 
send you back mine along with your 
own, and so there will be no time lost to 
either of us.’ ‘ Agreed,’ says Kerrill. 
So Connell soon ran up his steeple, and 
was proud, as he well might, of his edi- 
fication. But by and by, when Kerrill 
was ready, he sent to Connell for all the 
masons ; but he, it is supposed, con- 
ceiving, that when pious intentions are to 
be fulfilled, it is no harm to break a pro- 
mise, said, that indeed he was busy in 
building a chapel for the Virgin, and he 
could not send his people till that good 
work was finished. So Kerrill, in great 
wrath, came over to Kilconnell, and then 
the two saints set to rating each other 
most roundly ; and, not content with this 
public strife of tongues, they retired to a 
lonesome field, called Ballyglass, about a 
mile off, where there were lofty echoing 
rocks, and each kneeling down with his 
face to a high stone, they set to most 
methodically to curse each other, and to 
wish evil against whatever they respect- 
ively held dearest in the world. Among 
other anathemas, Connell hurled this at 
Kerrill,_" May Clonkeen Abbey never 
see a Monday morning come to noon 
without a corpse coming to be buried!’ 
‘ Thank ye for that,’ says Kerrill; ‘see how 
I come over you and your beautiful curse ; 
for my prayer is—and Iam sure it will he 
granted—that the corpse that is to come 
shall be that ofa blackbird.’ And so itis; 
for every Monday morning since that day’s 
cursing match, a blackbird is found dead 
in Clonkeen Abbey. And now it came 
to Kerrill’s turn to curse, and his was a 
most catholic and general curse, attend- 
ing not only on his place of dislike, but, 
as I deem, extending all over the land of 
Ire. His curse was, ‘ May Kilconnell 
never see a fair-day without a fight ; and 
may there be as many black eyes and 
bloody noses there and then as there are 
cock blackbirds with red bills in Clonk- 
een!’ Poor Connell was altogether 
powerless to avert this curse: Fate was 
too stern for him; and so it is every 
fair-day that comes, fighting follows as 
sure as a luck-penny concludes a bargain. 
And so, when the cattle are driven out of 
the green, and whisky has done its duty, 
then comes the clash of cloholpeens, and 
the joy of battle sparkles in each redden- 
ing eye. 

“ * Bello gaudentes, pralio ridentes.’ On 
they rusb,— the Kilconnellites to batter 
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the Longfordites. Reader, if ever you go 
to Kilconnell, be sure to examine the heap 
of skulls you will see. there ; and pray 
observe the wonderful thickness of those 
brain-bowls. Nothing but constant cud. 
gelling could have caused this character- 
istic crassitude: and so St. Kerrill’s 
prophecy is fulfilled to the letter. And 
why should not the inhabitants of this 
barony continue, as long as fire burns, or 
water flows, to fight at Kilconnell, to 
keep up the credit of St. Kerrill ?” 


FATHER CHRISTY. 


‘* Now, there was in this neighbour- 
hood a holy priest. ‘ My grandmother,’ 
says my informant, ‘ often drank the 
water steeped in the blessed clay in 
which he was buried; but no-matter for 
that.’ And the fairies had a grudge 
against Father (hristy, and watched to 
take him at an advantage ; so one night 
—it was close upon [ollantide, if it was 
not the very eve of All Saints’ itself — 
any how, Father Christy was coming 
home to Kilconnell, from the hospitable 
house of one of his gentlemen parishioners, 
I think the place is or was called Hills- 
wood ; andthe moon— the deceiving moon 
—was up, and she threw her shadows and 
shinings in such a way, that it would be 
hard for any man, especially when com. 
ing from a place overflowing with hospi- 
tality, to pick his way quite straight; 
but, at any rate, the priest thought he 
had the path, and on he went, expecting 
every moment to see the abbey-tower ; 
when, mighty strange!!! his reverence 
found himself at the door of a great 
house ; and standing at the hall-door, 
clad in green, and gold lace, was a ser- 
vant, who bid him welcome, took his 
horse with a low bow, and pointed to the 
open hall-door, and requested him to 
enter, which he did, nothing loth,— for 
all round seemed as kind as it was light. 
some and gay. At the entrance of a 
splendidly lit-up chamber he met a lovely 
lady, with a goblet of wine in her hand, 
as clear, and sparkling, and enchanting 
as her own dark, rolling eye ; and she led 
him into where tables were laid out, and 
gallant gentlemen and gorgeous dames 
sat intermingled ; and as the priest en- 
tered, one and all rose and cried, ‘ You're 
welcome, Father Christy !’ and they were 
all equally so kind and so encouraging. 
‘ Here’s a seat by me,’ says one: ‘ No,’ 
says another; ‘come baside me, and 
have your back to the fire this cold night, 
dear, sweet Father Christy!’ But all 
this kind and invitatory bustle was set at 
rest by the little splendid man dressed in 
green cut velvet, with a golden hunting. 
cap on his head, who sat at the head of 
his table, and who summoned him, with 
an air of superiority, to take a chair at 
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his right hand, as the post of honour. 
And now the work of the festive hour 
was begun; each seemed about to ad- 
dress him or herself to the food they 
liked best; when up stood the Amphi- 
tryon of the feast, and with an air of 
satisfaction which denotes that the 
speaker is about to address a willing au- 
dience, he said, ‘ Gentlemen and ladies, 
before we set to, I propose that we 
drink the health of our guest, Father 
Christy—and long may he reign amongst 
us!’ ‘lo which all; with one accord, as- 
sented, and were in the act of filling 
bumpers, and crying, ‘Hip! hip!’ three 
times three! when the priest, on being 
offered the wine as it went round, with 
all due gravity, and as became his call- 
ing, said, ‘ Most noble, my entertainer, 
—and you, ye gay gentlemen and gracious 
ladies, I do from my heart respond to 
your hospitalities, and shall most willingly 
partake of your cheer, and especially your 
wine,— for, as you all may know, it is 
more pleasant to set to drinking again 
than to eating ; but this I must say, that 
it has ever been my own practice, and I 
do my endeavour as becomes my cloth to 
teach it to others, never to sit down to 
table without saying grace.’ And with 
that his reverence, with his usual sleight 
and agility, cut the sign of the cross on 
his breast, and said off his Latin with 
such holy rapidity, that none but a prac- 
tised eye and ear could see or hear the 
reverend office. But wondrous were its 
effects ! like a flash of lightning, or the 
shifting of the Fata Morgana in the 
Straits of Messina, or in the coasts of the 
Giant’s Causeway,—all vanished,—light, 
people, goblets, and good cheer, and lo ! 
the priest rubbed his eyes, and felt very 
much as ifhe had been just a sleeping at 
the stump of an ash-tree, near the village ; 
and nothing was really wrong about him, 
save that the knee of his good, thickset, 
small-clothes was burst, and the rein of 
his good and quiet mare broken, which 
was altogether of no consequence, as the 
gentle beast was grazing but a few yards 
off. The priest used, in after-times, 
when wrought up to good-humour at a 
station, to tell this adventure among the 
fairies. 

“«T remember,’ says my informant, 
‘on one of those occasions, ‘ my grand- 
mother asked his reverence, what would 
have been the consequence had he drank 
off that bumper without saying grace. 
‘Why,’ says the holy man, ‘ I would 
never have got away from them; they 
would have as hard. a hoult of me, and [ 
would be as far in him as any of, the 
other people they have taken.’ My 
grandmother—God be good to her!—.was 
a great favourite with this priest; and 
good reason there was for it, for she was 
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of the thrue three orders — the scapular, 
the cord, and the sacred heart. He, 
therefore, told her of many other doings 
he had with the ‘ good people :’ amongst 
the rest, how one day he met on the 
road, of a fine summer's evening (by the 
by, it was always after dinner he saw the 

‘gentry’), a hearse, followed by a long 
line of gentlemen’s carriages ; aud then 
horsemen, with scarfs; country people 
in thousands, and the keening going on as 
if it was quite Christian. And his rever- 
ence turned back—as it is always decent 
to do so—and he followed them a consi- 
derable way along the road ; but never a 
word could he get from any one, nor 
would they say whose burying it was, 
and where they were going. But by 
and by they came to an old building, and 
he saw every mother’s soul of them, 
with coffin, carriages, hearses, and all, 
go into a hole in the wall not bigger than 
what leads to a wasp’s nest. And so 
says the priest,‘ My nice little people, 
Vil be after following yees as far as I 
can.’ And with that he thrust the butt 
end of his whip into the hole alter them ; 
but when he took it out, the lead with 
which it was loaded was all melted, and 
he could not carry it any more, it smelt 
so strong of brimstone !’” 


TUAM CATHEDRAL, AND THE VOLUN- 
TARY SYSTEM. 

Our entertaining author next brings 
us to that place of notoriety over which 
John Tuam presides, and whose whims 
Dillon Browne advocates in parlia- 
ment. Tuam has a genuine Romisb 
look —* an unbusiness-like, ne’er-do- 
well look.” 


“* Off I started,” says our tourist, ‘‘ to 
see the great sight of the place —the 
Roman Catholic cathedral ; and certainly, 
while approaching it, where it stands a 
little to the north-east of the main street, 
I felt astonished at such a building being 
erected wMhin these few years, in the 
poorest country, and by the poorest 
people, perhaps in Europe. Ever since 
I had entered Connaught, my eye, I may 
say, settled on nothing but poverty ; and 
yet here stands a building that must have 
cost thousands upon thousands. I can- 
not suppose it possible, that such a poor 
town and poor vicinage as Tuam could 
do all this. No; 1 suspect that all 
Romish Connaught—nay, all Romish 
Ireland, was taxed to effect this wonder. 
The whole established church, with all 
its tithes and church lands, with all the 
machinery of its ecclesiastical boards,— 
nay, more, with all the private and public 
influence of its valuable clergy, could 
= reine such a splendid edifice as this. 

! purgatory, thou art a most profitable 
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dogma ; and well may we apply the 
Italian adage with respect to you, and 
say, ‘ Si non e vero e ben trovato.’” 


It is, however, rather an interesting 
fact, that the sinews of Tuam Cathedral 
are not wholly extracted from purga- 
tory, nor from terrified consciences, nor 
from the Voluntary system. The fol- 
lowing extract from the Txam Herald will 
illustrate our meaning, and M‘Hale’s 
impudence :— 


‘On Friday, a meeting of burgesses 
of the corporation of Tuam was held in 
the Town-hall, pursuant to the charter, 
Richard Savage, Esq., sovereign elect, in 
the chair. 

“ Dr. Prendergast came forward, and 
addressed the meeting in eloquent terms ; 
in the course of which he observed on 
the many advantages, even in a civil 
point of view, the town of Tuam derived 
from their splendid cathedral, by attract- 
ing strangers from all parts of the United 
Kingdom to view it. He therefore said 
he had an appropriation clause to move, 


that the surplus, after the payment of 


some trifling debts and expenses of the 
officers of the corporation, skould be 
given to his grace the archbishop, to- 
wards the completion of the cathedral : 
it could not be more legitimately applied, 
as no work could possibly embellish the 
town more. 

“ J, ¥. Browne, Esq. begged leave to 
second the resolution of the worthy doc- 
tor, which passed unanimously. 

“‘ His grace the most reverend Dr. 
M‘Hale then came forward amid great 
cheering, and said, ‘ Mr. Sovereign, and 
burgesses of Tuam, it may appear pre- 
sumptuous in me to intrude myself on 
your notice upon this occasion, for the 
purpose of returning thanks—a duty 
which with as much. propriety devolved 


on any of yourselves; but I feel myself 


in an especial manner called upon to take 
this opportunity of expressing the deep 
sense | entertain of the co-operation 
which I always received at your hands, 
and of paying you that tribute which 
your charity, liberality, and patriotism, 
so justly deserve. It has become, gen- 
tlemen, a subject of admiration with 
many, how we have been able to proceed 
in raising the steeple which now towers 
over our cathedral. I can tell them,— 
the funds were not derived from either 
tithes or parliamentary grants. (Hear, 
hear.) Our beautiful cathedral is a last- 
ing monument of the efficacy of the 
Voluntary system.’” 


These, the patriots of Tuam, are de- 
liberately voting away the public funds 
to the erectior ofa Romish mass-house ; 
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and the while, with matchless effrontery, 
priest M‘Hale tells them it is a marvel- 
lous proof of the efficacy of the Volun- 
tary system. The Popish bishop knows 
that this cathedral of the nineteenth 
century is the product of purgatory, 
not of Voluntary liberality. Purgatory 
is the golden mine out of which Popish 
priests extract the richest ore; on it 
they draw bills which can never be 
dishonoured. We quote a specimen of 
the means of building Tuam Cathedral 
from the Freeman's Journal, an Irish 
paper :— 

“The late Mr. Bryan Bolger, of Little 
Longford Street, left the Rev. John 
Roach 600/. in cash, his plate, jewellery, 
books, horses, and jaunting car, &c., for 
masses for his soul.” 


It is this tenet that opens up the 
mystery, startling to thousands, how 
Roman Catholics cover the country 
with mass-houses as by magic. At 
Islington, for instance, at this moment, 
the priest screws not less than five 
pounds a-week from the wretched pea- 
sants that swarm in the alleys of that 
parish, for the erection of the new 
Papal chapel; and the poor wretches, 
partly through fear of purgatory, and 
partly through sympathy with their de- 
parted relatives presumed to be there, 
give to the last shirt at the priest’s 
order, Archimedes said, ‘* Give a 
pivot, or resting-place, for my lever, 
and I will move the earth.” We say, 
Give us purgatory and a superstitious, 
brutified race, such as the Irish pea- 
santry, and we engage, not merely to 
strip them of their last frieze and best 
brogues, but of their very skins. The 
whole secret of the spread and pro- 
gress of the Papal power is in the doc- 
trine of purgatory. 

The forte of Mr. Otway lies in turn- 
ing every spectacle to moral and pa- 
triotic account. This is well done on 
the subject of the Irish clergy, whose 
presence ever has been felt by the wise 
and good as a national blessing. 


‘“* There is a neat church and parson- 
age-house adjoining this village; both 
one and the other shew that the minister 
is an improving man in every sense of 
the word. That man’s bigotry must have 
eradicated his common sense, who would 
say that this place, or, indeed, any other, 
would be better without the parson, the 
parson’s wife, his house, or his church. 
In the absence of the landed proprietors, 
who must, or think they must, for the 
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greater part of the year be in London, I 
ask, Would the as yet ill-educated middle- 
men, or the bachelor priest, surrounded, 
beset, and becaged as he generally is by 
his low, narrow-minded relations,— 
would they make up for the parson and 
contents of the parsonage—the educated, 
moral, independent, pious inhabitants of 
that clean, modest, and well-regulated 
dwelling? No; great, indeed, must the 
animosity be which, while deprecating, 
as it will venture to do, all absenteeism, 
would drive away the three thousand of 
the most intelligent, moral, and useful 
country gentlemen that Ireland now 
possesses.” 


In this there is, apart from the higher 
considerations of a purely religious kind 
that pertain to it, much common sense, 
as well as well-regulated views of the 
real position occupied by the Irish 
Protestant clergy. ‘They are so many 


Joci of morals, learning, and Christian 


courtesy, casting their benign lights 
over the wilds and bogs of Ireland ; 
the parsonages are so many model 
schools of decorum, epitomes of clean- 
liness and correct conduct, amid a mi- 
serable and degraded race; and the 
parish-churches are as lighthouses and 
as beacons, that point to righteousness 
and immortality, where the ignes fatui 
of Romanism dazzle and bewilder. Let 
our estimate of the importance of a re- 
sident parochial clergy be restricted to 
this world, excluding the supposition 
of a hereafter, and we venture to as- 
sert that the parish-church and the 
parish-minister are the well-springs of 
civilisation—the break waters in the way 
of revolutionary movement—a holy and 
a sanctified police, whose weapons are 
** not carnal, but mighty,” whose ex- 
ample is their most effective baton, 
and on whose preventive services we 
would far rather rely for the tranquil- 
lisation of Ireland, than on all the 
coercive enactments and stringent mea- 
sures legislation may either dictate or 
enforce. We are surprised that this 
view does not force itself upon “ the 
powers that be.” Cobbett’s sagacity 
could not avoid declaring, what his re- 
ligious or irreligious feelings hated : 


‘The county of Suffolk,” says that 
strong and hard-headed man, ‘“ is the 
crack county of England. It is the best 
cultivated, most ably, most carefully, 
most skilfully, of any piece of land of 
the same size in the whole world, Its 
labourers are the most active and most 
clever ; its farmers’ wives, and women 
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employed in agriculture, the most frugal, 
active, cleanly, of any in the whole world, 
It is a county of most frank, industrious, 
aud virtuous people. Its towns are all 
cleanliness, neatness, and good order. 
And what is the reason for all this? 
There is a parish-church in every three 
square miles, or less. And it is thus di- 
vided into parishes so numerous, as for 
the people every where to be almost im- 
mediately under the eye of a resident 
parochial minister.” 


We cannot resist presenting to our 
readers another quotation from the 
same remarkable man : 


* Get upon a hill, if you can find one, 
in Suffolk or Norfolk—and you may find 
many in Hampshire, Wiltshire, and De- 
vonshire ; look at the steeples, one on 
every four square miles on an average. 
Imagine a man, of some learning at the 
least, to be living in a commodious house, 
by the side of one of these steeples ; 
almost always with wife and family—al- 
ways with servants, natives of the parish, 
gardener, groom, and all other servants. 
A huge farm -yard, barns, stables, thrash- 
ers, a carter or two, more or less glebe. 
Imagine this gentleman having an in- 
terest in the productiveness of ev ery field 
in his parish, being probably the largest 
corn-seller in the parish, and the largest 
rate-payer ; more deeply interested than 
any other can possibly be in the happi- 
ness, morals, industry, and sobriety of 
the people of his parish, Imagine his 
innumerable occasions of doing acts of 
kindness ; his immense power in pre- 
venting the strong from oppressing the 
weak ; his salutary influence, coming be- 
tween the hard farmer, if there be one in 
the parish, and the feeble and simple- 
minded labourer. Imagine all this to 
exist close alongside every one of these 
steeples, and you will at once say ‘to 
yourself, ‘ Hurricanes or earthquakes 
must destroy this island before that 
church can be overset.’ And if you add 
to all this that this gentleman, besides 
the example of good manners, of mild- 
ness, a of justice, that his life and 
conversation are constantly keeping be- 
fore the eyes of his parishioners —when 
you add to all this, that oue day in every 
week he has them assembled together, 
to sit in silence to receive his advice, his 
admonitions, his interpretations of the 
will of God, as applicable to their con- 
duct and their affairs, and that, too, in 
an edifice rendered sacred in their eyes 
from their knowing that their forefathers 
assembled there in ages long past, and 
from its being surrounded by the graves 
of their kindred—when this is added, 
and when it is also recollected that the 
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children pass through his hands at their 
baptism, that it is he who celebrates the 
marriages, and performs the last sad ser- 
vice over the graves of the dead—when 
you think of all this, it is too much to 
believe it possible that such a church 
cen fall.” 


Let another Cobbett be able to re- 
cord these characteristics of Ireland, 
and that country, with its lovely cli- 

mate, its prolific soil, and its varied 
advantages, will outstrip and excel 
England. 

We quote one of the more humorous 
characteristics of the ‘our, as not only 
a specimen of the style and spirit of 
the book, but also of the temper and 
features of the Irish people. 


MACNAMARA AND HIS MARE, MOREEN, 


«« My little guide, Padsey, when I ex- 
pressed my disappointment at not seeing 
a king’s home, did his best to console me. 

““* Come, sir, and I will shew you 
where a great man entirely, entirely was 
buried, and his mare also.’ 

«« And who is that, Padsey ?” 

*©* Why, Macnamara the robber, and 
his mare, Moreen.’ 

“ « Well, come, shew me his grave.’ 

“So, over rubbish and skulls, and 
through rank nettles and the roots of 
dwarf elder, we scrambled until we came 
to a corner, where was nothing to be seen 
but a common slabstone. 

«Well, now, Padsey, tell me all 
about this ‘Macnamara.’ 

** * Why, sir, he was a terrible man; 
I believe he was from the County Clare ; 
but, any how, he kept in those parts for 
the sake of the caves ; and it’s very near 
the mountains, where he would run to 
when things came to the worst with him. 
And he robbed the world from Munster 
up to Sligo: and, after all, it was not 
himself that was great, but his mare ; for 
she was a jewel of acrathur. He'd rob 
a man in the county of Clare, and Mo- 
reen, the mare, would carry him off in 
such a jiffey, that he'd be here in no time. 
He saved his life in that way. They 
swore he robbed a man near Limerick. 
Ile swore, and proved it too, that he 
slept that night in Coug. The judges 
said it was impossible he could so ow 
be in two places, barring he was a bird. 
It was certainly true for him, only that 
it was Moreen, the mare, that carried him 
through. Oh, sir, sure Moreen could lep 
any where ; she lepped up, with Macna- 
mara on her back, into a drawing-room 
window, where a company of Galway 
squires were carousing, and he robbed 
them all, and then he bounced out again. 
But the same Moreen did more than ever 
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she did, one day, in Joyce country. 
Macnamara made the snug farmers among 
the mountains pay him what he called 
the black-rint. And once on a time, 
when he was hunted out of all the flat 
country, and the sodgers were ufter him 
from ‘Tuam, and Castlebar, and Ballin. 
robe, and he was here amongst the caves 
and rocks, he bethought him of gathering 
his rint in Joyce country ; and off he set 
to the foot of Mamture mountein ; and 
he was mighty cross all out, and not a 
thing would he have but tie cash—no 
meal nor malt would do him, and gold 
he must have, that wes scarce. So one 
said, and another said, ‘1s it not a queer 
thing that all of us should be paying to 
this rapparee rapscalfion,’ (not a people 
in this wide world fonder of money than 
these Joyces,) ‘ and he, after all, but one 
little man, not so big as any one of our- 
selves.’ So they all arose, and they 
shouted, and they ran at him ; and one 
man had his scythe, and the other his 
log, and the other his stone; and they 
were going to murther him, and they had 
him bemmed in. On one side was Lough 
Corrib, and on the other was a high rock ; 
and a big Joyce was lifting his log to 
split his skull, when Macnamara gave a 
chirp to Moreen, and up she sprung. 
Thirty feet in height was the rock ; she 
made no more of it than she would of 
skipping over a potato trench. She 
brought him out of their reach in a 
thrice ; and him she carried to Coug as 
safe as you are, master, and safer. ‘Ihe 
marks of where she landed upon the rock 
are there yet—the people will shew it to 
you, if you go that way ; not a word ofa 
lie in it. But maybe, your honour, I have 
tired you about Mac and Moreen?’ 

*** Ob, no, Padsey! Have you any 
thing more to say ?” 

*** Och, then, that I have! He once 
sold his mare, for he was a great card- 
player ; and so it was he lost all he could 
rap or run. ‘The devil's child that he was, 
he staked and lost poor Moreen ; and if 
you were to see him next day, when the 
man came to carry her away, it would 
make your heart sick. So says he to her 
owner, ‘ Sir, would you be pleased just 
for to give me one ride of her before she 
goes ; I'll be bound I'll shew you what’s 
in her.’ So, sir, do you see yonder 
peers 2’ and here Padsey pointed to an 
ancient gateway, where there were the 
remains of very lofty peers—‘ Sir, the 
gate was up at this time higher far than 
a man could reach. So Mac mounted, 
and dashed Moreen at the gate; and, 
sure enough, she topped it in style. But 
if she did, whether it was that the know- 
ing crathur had a thought in her that her 
master was going to give her up or not, 
any how myself cannot tell, but when 
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she came to the ground, she fell down as 
dead, and never rose again. Poor Mo- 
reen’s heart was broke. Macnamara did 
not long survive her. He ordered him- 
self to be buried along with her in that 
snug corner; and there they are; and 
never was the likes of man and mare 
from that day to this.’ 

“« « Well, now, Padsey, would you like 
to be such an one as Macnamara ?’ 

«« ¢ Och, then, to be sure I would ; but 
where would the likes of me get such a 
mare as Moreen ?” 

‘* We did not remain long at the abbey ; 
in fact, there was nothing worth seeing 
in it, except three beautiful windows, or 
rather skreens, that once divided the 
southern transept from the cloister, If 
the whole cloister, which is now a thick- 
ly planted orchard, were as highly orna- 
mented as this, it must have been beau- 
tiful. The carving here is most elabo- 
rately executed ; and what remains forms 
a fine specimen of the interlacings of a 
florid Gothic window. 

“In departing from the abbey, and 
giving sixpence to the stupid old woman 
who appeared at its gate, 1 asked Padsey 
had he any thing more to shew. 

*** Och, yes, plase your honour, 
plenty! Come, and I'll shew you the 
rotber’s hole.’ 

«« * What's that ?’ 

“** Och, then, come along, and when 
I bring you to it, I'll do my endeavour 
to make you sinsible.” 

‘« So, accompanied by my boy and my 
Connemara man, we again passed through 
the village, and entered the wild waste 
of rock that Jay to the eastward ; and we 
had not gone far until we came to a 
chasm about ten feet long by four wide, 
down which, when you looked, you saw 
and heard below, about one hundred feet, 
a stream urging its force. 

“«¢ This, sir,’ said Padsey, ‘ is the 
Robber's Hole.’ 

««« And why has it got that name?’ 

‘« « Och, sir, from a great man entirely, 
that made use of this place.’ 

* «© Was it Macnamara ?’ 

““* Och, no, but one of bis sort; 
though uot with his heart, for Mac, they 
say, was kind of heart: but this fellow 
was the very divil all out. Now, your 
honour, just give me the time, and I'll 
tell yees. .He was the greatest robber 
and murtherer that ever was known in 
Connaught: ’twas death and destruction 
to travel in those days between Tuam and 
Ballinrobe. His way was to seize the 
traveller, and then bring him off the 
road to this hole, and here rob and strip 
him, and then toss him down where no 
one could go look after the corpse, or 
ever hear what became of it, In this way 
he stopped a fine lady, who was travel 
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ling in a shay, dressed out in a gold-laced 
scarlet coat —a beautiful creature, going, 
as they say, to meet her husband, a great 
officer, who was quartered in Castlebar. 
Well, Davy the Divil, as the robber was 
called, stopped her on the road, not far 
from this town; and he brought her up 
here to put an end to her: here, sir, the 
two were-—she, I may sav, where I now 
stand, and Davy bes ide her. And Davy 
says, ‘ Come, mistress, strip off your 
finery, before you go down where I will 
send you. And where is that, sir? 
says she, mighty civil all out; for the 
crathur saw she was in a villain’s power. 
‘ Down in that hole you must go; so 
make haste, my deary, and strip in a 
thrice, or maybe i it will be worse for yees.’ 

‘ Won't you let me say my prayers ?” | says 
the lady. ‘ Well, and that I wont,’ says 
Davy, ‘ seeing I know by your cut you're 
a Protestant heretic, and ail the prayers in 
the priest’s book would do you no good.’ 

So the lady began to strip; but you may 
be sure she did it slow enough, for still 
she gave a long look over the gray rocks, 
to see if any one would come to save her ; 
but there was no crathur in sight but the 
sheep, and no voice but the raven, croak- 
ing high and hoarse, as if by some sense 
he smelled of one that was about to die. 
Well, my lady had taken off her bright 
scarlet cown, and her fine hat and fea- 
thers, and there was her beautiful hair 
streaming in the air; and all she had 
now on was a little bit of a petticoat and 
a she-miss (as the quality people call it) 
of fine linen, as white as the snow-drift 
on Mamture. And now here stood the 
lady, and there, just where your honour 
stands, was Davy; and at his foot, as 
you now see it, this dark, deep, running 
water. ‘ Well, sir,’ said the lady, ‘ Mr. 
Robber, sure you are a dacent man, and, 
for civility sake, you would not be after 
looking at a lady when she is doing 
what you are now forcing her to? 
‘ Oh no, by no manner of means,’ says 
the robber: ‘I'm a dacent man, at any 
vate.’ So, sir, very mannerly all out, 

Davy the Divil turned his back on the 
lady ; and then, as sure as you are there, 
my ‘lady gives Davy a push, and down 
he goes with a crash, just as I now push 
this Connemara boy into this hole— 
~— down!’ 

“ And, sure enough, Padsey did give 
the Connemara man a push, which did 
not actually send him down, body and 
bones, as went the robber ; but, taken as 
he was by surprise, the poor fellow’s hat 
went down ; and I never saw a being so 
astonished as the Connemara man was, 
when he saw his hat go down where, if 
we are to believe Padsey’ s story of the 
robber, many a good head went down 
before now. I could not find from Pad. 





sey what became of the lady, whose pre- 
sence of mind stood her in such good 
stead. All 1 know is, that, after enjoying 
a hearty laugh at the stolid surprise and 
subsequent distress of the mountaineer 
at the loss of the hat, which he declared 
was nearly new ; and when he, almost 
crying, said he could never face home 
without a hat, for all the heighbours 
would be after laughing at him, I had to 
give him money to buy a new one, and 
he and I parted: and I dare say little 
Padsey, when he went home in the 
evening, enjoyed a hearty laugh at our 
joint expense, being both, in his view, 
simples,—one for going in the way of 
losing his hat, and the other in paying 
for an old caubeen as if it were a new felt, 
fresh from the block.” 


CROAGH PATRICK. 


One of the most melancholy but 
extraordinary scenes presented in the 
narrative, is that of “ Croagh Patrick.” 
This conical hill is regarded by the 
Irish as peculiarly sacred, and the 
most meritorious spot on which pe- 
nance may be done and purgatory 
anticipated. 

“« « That’s the Reek, sir.’ 

“* What do you mean ?” 

“ « Why, the holy mountain of St. Pa- 
trick, where all Christians do be going to 
do penance.’” 

One remarkable occurrence which 
here, as in many other parts of [reland, 
arrests the attention of the traveller, is the 
frequent reference, on the part of the 
most ignorant of the Papist peasantry, 
of all their evils to Protestant rulers 
or Protestant events. The Irish tourist, 
when he meets with a broken cross or 
a shattered altar, is invariably told that 
the Protestants did it: ** God help the 
blind heretics ! they have no religion 
at all, at all.” Every ecclesiastical ruin 
is attributed to “ Bloody Bess” or 
cursed Cromwell ; and the heaviest 
malison the Popish peasant of Con- 
naught can pronounce is, “ The curse 
of Cromwell.” The infants suck in 
antipathy to the Protestant faith with 
their mother’s milk ; and the children 
are taught to regard the heretics as 
their mortal foes. The ballads of the 
country, those expressions and moulds 
also of the minds of the mass, breathe 
hatred to their best friends; and over 
the whole of the papal provinces there 
is inscribed, in characters too legible to 
the wretched peasantry, “ Thou shalt 
hate thy neighbour.” 

Those wretched creatures, who are 
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unable to satisfy the demands of the 
priest for masses said for the souls of 
friends and relatives in purgatory, un- 
dertake Jaborious and torturing ascents 
to the Reek; and, accordingly, our 
tourist saw the poor victims of a 
bloody superstition crawling up the 
rugged hill, and the blood oozing from 
their naked knees. They could not pay 
the priest, and they must do something 
expiatory for their relatives in purga- 
tory, and this was the horrid and bar- 
barous atonement they were doomed to 
perfect. 


“« There, sir,’ said the guide, ‘ just 
there, a poor woman and her two children 
perished not long ago. ‘The crathur’s 
husband had died of a decay, and left 
her desolate; and it was not her low 
state, without any one to do a hand’s 
turn for herself and her children that 
grieved her, but it was that she had no 
means to get masses said for his poor 
sowl ; and she thought of him every night 
suffering away in purgatory, and crying 
out, in the middle of the flame, ‘Oh, Biddy, 
jewel! ! can ‘t you help me out of this tor- 
ment?’ So she thought of coming up 
here to the Reek: it was not the season 
at all for such a work ; it was long after 
Hollantide, aud not a pilgrim had passed 
up for many a long day, But poor Biddy 
had resolved to sei out, for why her dear 
Darby was a suffering ; and as she was 
alone woman, aud had no one to leave 
her two children with, she took them 
with her, and faced the mountain. It 
was, as I said, a bad season; the day 
wet and windy ; and some of the neigh- 
bours, who saw her going up, shook their 
heads, and wished that God would get 
her safe over her blessed work. Nobody 
can tell whether she went through all 
her stations or not: the crathur, any how, 
tried her best ; and night came down on 
her—and such anight! The storm set 
in from the north-west ; the ocean came 
tumbling in from the head of Achill ; the 
rain, that poured thick, soft, and sweep- 
ing below, was all hard, driving sleet on 
the mountain. ‘lo that spot poor Biddy 
retreated for shelter; and nothing had 
she to save herself and her little ones 
but her threadbare cloak. ‘lo make my 
story short, the neighbours, fearing for 
her, went up next morning in search of 
her; and here they found her, and the 
little things beside her, all stiff and hud. 
dled together. The cloak was wrapped 
round the childer: the poor fond mother 
(heavens be her rest! and sure it is she 
is there, dying when doing such a holy 
work) had stripped her own hody of its 
covering, to save those she loved better 
than ber own life, and all to ne purpose.’ 
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A piteous tale this of the strength of 
fond woman’s intense love—what woman’s 
intense love will do for her husband end 
children—love divested of all selfishness 
—love reaching beyond the tomb, and 
fastening on eternity.” 


DOING DHURRUS. 


One of the most curious features in 
the penitential tests of Croagh Patrick 
is the office of doing dhurrus. An 
illustration of this is the account of the 
fat, rubicund attorney, told with great 
humour by Cesar Otway. The fat, 
sleek limb of the Jaw set out, purely 
on an excursion of curiosity and plea- 
sure, to climb the heights of the 
mountain. An Irishman, anxious to 
attain the celebrity of Bob of the Reek, 
notorious for his dhurrus doings for 
pilgrims, on seeing the attorney puff- 
ing and panting, and anon sitting 
down to rest his wearied limbs, under- 
stood it was some respectable gentle- 
man doomed by the ould father to do 
penance. Paddy, deeply commiserating 
the apparent pilgrim, and anticipating 
ample compensation for any substitu- 
tional devotion on his own part, calls 
out, “ So it’s myself that'll have the 
innocent fellow out of his trouble in a 
jiffy.” 


‘** Why, then, your honour, I wonder 
you'd be after thinking up yon mountain, 
and working through ali its stations, 
when you know that I'll go up for you, 
and do dhurrus with all the veins of my 
heart.’ 

ma What do you mean?’ 
attorney: ‘ you go up for me?’ 

“¢ Yes, plase your honour; and you 
may sit there quietly until I come back, 
not a one I'll miss. Look at my knees 
when I return, and see if they’re not 
battered and bleeding enough to plase 
yees.” 

“* Why, what, honest man, do you 
mean! Can you see for me? Can you 
admire ior me? Can your going up enable 
me to say, when I go home, that I have 
been at the top of Croagh Patrick ?’ 

« « Oh, then,’ says Paddy, ‘ is that all 
that brings yees to the Reek! Myself 
thought ye were a religious man, and 
that yees were undher vows or orthers 
to perform stations here ; and sure all 
the world knows that I could do all that 
for yees, and chape enough,—ay, chaper, 
and just as well as ever Bob of the Reek 
did—rest be to his sow], and the heavens 
his bed! Oh, then, sir, Bob was the boy 
for doing penance or dhurrus for others ; 
and he used, day after day, to be coming 
up here, and going the rounds here on 
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his bare feet, and then upon his two bare 
knees, for any poor sinner, who either 
was unable, from want or other means, 
ef coming themselves to the Reek ; and 
he did it so chape : and so he might, for 
he got in the season so many jobs, that 
he could afford to do them for less than 
another. And he was honest entirely, 
entirely ; not one round would he wrong 
a poor sinner of, And he has his reward, 
poor Bob, heaven's light be round him 
as he rists !’” 


TWO ARCHBISHOPS. 


Achill has been visited by two arch- 
bishops; one now in the immediate 
presence of his master, Dr. Trench, 
archbishop of Tuam; and the other, 
Dr. M‘Hale; who, if not a retainer of 
stolen goods, is a receiver of stolen 
names — the soi-disant John Tuam. 
The late Archbishop of Tuam, the last 
of that name, was one of the ornaments 
of the Irish Episcopal Bench ; a man 
full of the milk of human kindness; 
generous, merciful, just, and wise; 
the father of the diocess, the friend of 
its orphans and its widows, the brother 
and confidant of his clergy, rather than 
their governor and ruler. The poorest 
curate in his diocess he spoke and 
wrote to as his brother; the humbiest 
parish minister found in him an open 
ear, and a heart big with sympathy. 
His loss to the Irish Church is irre- 
parable. The soi-disant John Tuam is 
a spitfire, a strutting jackdaw in the 
plumes of another, an exhalation from 
the bogs of Ireland as to origin, an 
emanation of purgatory as to temper, 
and a nursling of Maynooth as to 
morals, decency, delicacy, or any other 
virtue, and a deep and desperate 
devotee to the Papal apostasy. Both 
visited Achill, and both played a part 
that proves the justice of our charac- 
teristics :— 


“ M‘Hale came to Achill like one of 
the eagles of Slieve Crogham, with a 
pounce. He came a LBoanerges, a son of 
thunder, and behind him a fiery tail of 
priests, an awful coil, and every thing 
that could dazzle and subjugate the 
savage mind was resorted to. ‘The arch- 
prelate, in his paraphernalia, with mitre 
on his head, crozier in hand, clothed in 
amice, chesible, and stole, invested with 
his papal pall, the peculiar token of his 
dignity as primate of Connaught. There 
he stood, as we may suppose Balaam 
stood on Mount Pisgah when summoned 
by Balak, looking down on ‘ the settle- 
ment,’ and ready to wither it with his 
curses, if God would so permit it ; and 
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he did what Balaam dared not do, he 
took up his parable against it and pro- 
phesied, and ventured to foretel that all 
would go to ruin, and leave nothing 
behind but a cursed memory of the 
mischief it attempted to do in Achill, 
I may as well give the words of the 
prelate, which he foretold with all the 
assurance of a prophet, and cursed with 
all the ritual exuberance of a Romish 
pontiff. ‘ Some of the brotherhood 
(meaning some belonging to the settle- 
ment) have already fled from the utter 
decision of the people, others are pre- 
paring to follow their example, finding 
or feigning a convenient apology in the 
unwholesomeness of the atmosphere. The 
Achill mission is already another tale of 
the numerous failures of fraud and fanati- 
cism ; and its buildings, now unfinished, 
are like the Tower of Babel (his own 
tower at ‘l'uam, as 1 have shewn, is more 
like that), a monument of the folly and 
presumption of its architect. Whoever 
thus in future shall contribute to such 
a project, will not only be the dupe of 
delusion, but the willing agent of ime 
posture !’” 


This harangue Johnny M‘lLlale fol- 
lowed up with a peroration of cursing 
and blaspheming, and with earnest 
prayers for Popery to the Virgin. 


“ Dr. Trench, rus Archbishop of 
‘Tuam, the brother and the uncle of an 
earl” (John M‘Hale is the brother, the 
uncle, the nephew, and the father of 
some two or three dozen bogtrotters of 
Tipperary), “‘ appeared at Achill without 
either shew or pretence. He came in a 
jaunting-car; he could not be distin- 
guished from the two other clergymen 
who attended him, except by his age and 
venerable but humble demeanour, ‘The 
people seemed astonished at him, not as 
his rival, ‘ assuming the god,’ and shaking 
the spheres of Achill; and some almost 
doubting the reality of the thing, asked, 
* Can this gentleman be an Ancubishop?” 
But the di. subt was soon removed; all 
saw, when they looked to the scriptural 
definition of a bishop, that his calling 
was to bless, and curse not; and so that 
worthy man, after performing his epi- 
scopal functions with the simple dignity 
and decorum that belong to the Christian 
bishop, went away, pleasing and pleased ; 
and it was hard to tell whether the 
people were more satisfied with him, or 
he with the people.” 


Reader, which was the Christian 
bishop ? 

We shall find that in Ireland, as far 
as the Popish apostasy is concemed, 
there is like master like servant, like 
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bishop like priest, throughout its pro- 
vinces. With an illustration of our 
meaning we conclude our interesting 
extracts from the Tour of Cesar Otway, 
and acknowledge an obligation to this 
good and wise parish-clergyman for 
information on Connaught, and on 
Romish Catholicism, we were ignorant 
of before. None but an Irishman 
could have written the book; none but 
an honest, impartial, and Christian 
man could have formed the estimates 
it couiains. With him we deeply 
commiserate his native land; with him 
we believe that nothing short of the 
utter extirpation of superstition, and 
the universal spread of pure and un- 
defiled Christianity, can raise the 
minds, elevate the morals, and purify 
the whole social state of Ireland. 


* There was resident in the village of 
Duniver, a Father O’M——, the pre- 
decessor of the present Father Connolly ; 
and in the same village lived a poor, 
struggling fellow, who had to support 
his aged parents, that, unable to work, 
sat by the hob in his cabin, and, in their 
turns, dropped into the grave. Now, 
his mother died first; and, to use my 
informant’s phrase, ‘there were five 
shillings coming to the priest out of her 
death.’ The poor son neglected to pay 
this due, for the best reason, because he 
had it not to pay; and, by and by, the 
father died, and five shillings more were 
‘ coming to the priest out of his death.’ 
This was too much money for the priest 
to lie out of, so he demanded insistingly 
his due. 

*** Give me time, father,’ says the 
poor man, ‘ until I sell the pig — it’s a 
fine slip ; and wait till Shrovetide, father, 
jewel, and my blessing go wid yees, and 
I'll do my best to fatten it for your 
reverence’s sake and my own.’ 

«¢ Ah, thin, Darby, you deceyver, do 
you think 1’m an omaiedown all out, to 
be out of my money so long, and I 
wanting, as I do, a dacent suit of clothes 
to go to meet the bishop? I'll do no 
such thing, you beggarly spalpeen. But 
U'll tell you what I'll do; I’ve the best 
of good feeding for the pig myself; and, 
Darby, I'll take her from you, and allow 
you as much after paying myself, as any 
one else would give you—maybe more.’ 

“ So the man gave him the pig; and 
it, in due time, fattened, died, and was 
hung up in his reverence’s kitchen, and 
supplied him with bacon when he needed 
flesh food, for many a day; and, after a 
decent time elapsed, and Darby did not 
find that the priest was forthcoming with 
the balance due on the pig, he went to 
him and humbly put him in mind of the 
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agreement. ‘Oh! yes,’ says the priest, 
‘I do remember that I did promise to 
give you the value for your pig over and 
above what was due to me, and so I 
will, Darby; when you yourself die, 
avick, you shall have the value in masses 
for your sowl ; so be content, my child, 
it’s well you have the likes of me, to 
keep father, mother, and yourself, and 
all for a little slip of a pig, out of pur- 
gathory.’ 

** Another anecdote may suffice on 
this head. Anthony O’B was one 
of the snuggest men in Achill; he had 
more cattle on the hill-side than any 
other in the village; and here it was 
that the priest, as of course he should, 
determined to keep a station. So when 
the confession was heard and penance 
imposed, and absolution given, the din. 
ner came ; and Anthony, to be sure, was 
not the man to disgrace his name by 
stinting his reverence. So there was 
plenty of bacon and some cabbage (which 
is scarce in Achill), a side keem mutton, 
and, to wash all down, pailsful of 
whisky. Now the priest had a mighty 
sound head ; and, though he drank with 
any man, and would fill bumpers with 
you, if your eyes were shut, yet he never 
forgot the main chance. So when they 
had drank a great deal, and the hearts 
began to open, though the tongues fal. 
tered, a controversy (such as it was) 
arose about religion, and his reverence 
insisted that no mortal man could go to 
heaven without masses being said for 
his soul, and that one mass said before 
death was worth four masses said after- 
wards. 

** « Because, do you see me,’ says he, 
‘ according to the proverb, which you 
all know, ‘ a stitch in time saves nine !’ 

«« Well,’ says Anthony, ‘ it is cer. 
tainly wise to settle for my sow] before 
I die, seeing as how it is the safest way, 
and seeing as how those I might leave 
after might think more of themselves 
than of me. I have a pretty little thrifty 
baste as any running on the side of 
Sleivemore ; and now, your reverence, 
how many masses will you say for that 
brindled heifer ?’ 

«© Anthony, as I love you, you shall 
have forty !’ 

‘©« No, father, you shan’t have her 
unless you say fifty!’ 

“So upon this they nearly fell out ; 
but, as the saying is, they split the dif- 
ference, and shook hands on it; and by 
and by the priest, as he could not go 
home, was put to sleep with Tony ; and 
it seems they did not agree in the night, 
for there was a great noise and uproar, 
and all the people had to get up, and 
both were found wallowing on the floor, 
and it was hard enough to put them back 
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into the bed again, or keep them there, 
The next morning Anthony was sorry 
for his bargain, and wanted to keep his 
brindled heifer ; but it could not be, all 
the neighbours gathered round and said 
he should be as good as his word with 
the priest. Accordingly the heifer was 
given, and, of course, the masses were 
said; at all events, Anthony O’B 
from that day afterwards never throve; 
his stock died off one after another ; and, 
to use his own phrase, he never since 
had one cow to look in the face of 
another. 

** The consequence of all this insuf- 
ficiency and vulgarity of mind, as well 
as manners in the priest, was, that the 
people were given up to the most absurd 
superstitions, and had the most ridiculous 
and abject notions respecting what they 
call their Christian faith. 

“€ Well-worship was, as through all the 
west, a most important point of religion. 
I was shewn one of their holy springs, 
and while it was dirty and sordid in the 
extreme, it shewed evident marks of the 
resort of pilgrims, by the muddy tram- 
plings of the votaries all around. I 
think a well of water, bubbling up from 
a limestone rock, with the little shell and 
minute particles of sand ever dancing 
and sparkling, as it were, ‘ instinct with 
life,’ beneath its waters, as thus they 
spring from their pure source, running 
off playfully and prattlingly over their 
pebbly bed. I say this is a lovely and 
refreshing sight, and it is no wonder that 
in dry and hot climes, some beneficent 
deity should be as it were identified with 
these much-desired fountains; and it is 
quite in keeping to see all around the fresh 
and varied vegetation of nature fostered, 
and yet kept from weedy and choking 
abundance by the hands of pious taste. 
But there was nothing of beauty, taste, 
or assiduity connected with this ugly, 
green-mantled, and weed-obstructed 
water, which was only more disfigured 
and vulgarised by the filthy rags that 
were fastened on stones about it, for 
there was not even a bush to hang them, 
The ugliness and offensiveness of the 
place was not diminished in my concep- 
tion, by being informed that a man came 
here to do penance some time (not very 
long ago), and was found next morning 
smothered (not drowned, for there was 
not water enough for that), with his 
face downwards, in the well: the man, 
it is supposed, came drunk to his de- 
votions ; there is no other way of ac- 
counting for his perishing. The people, 
though they in general look with fear 
and repugnance on the place where a 
man is found to have died suddenly, yet 
frequent this well, and drink the water 
wherein a dead man had lain sleeping 
the whole night, 
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“J have said that the people have the 
most mean and degrading opinions re- 
specting Christianity and its Divine Au- 
thor and followers. How could it be 
otherwise, when no Bible, even in the 
possession of the priest, was ever perhaps 
in Achill until Mr. Nanglearrived. One 
of the people, who assumed to know 
somewhat, on being asked why St. Peter 
was called the Rock, said it was because 
Christ made him his altar, and always 
said mass upon his back. Another—and 
I hope here the reader will pardon the 
ludicrous nature of the illustration I am 
about to introduce; and, whether par. 
doned or not, as 1 am about to shew how 
far the island of Achill was heretofore 
‘the garden of Jesus Christ,’ I will 
detail what I have heard. I say, one 
Achillian asked another, ‘ Paddy, ma 
bauchal, can you explain to me the 
reason why all goats T have ever seen 
have their tails turned up; when the 
sheep, as every one may observe, have 
theirs hanging dowwards, dacently and 
purtily?’ ‘Why, then, I'll tell you, 
Larry. Once on a time when our Sa. 
viour was persecuted by the wicked 
Jews, and they hunted him from place 
to place to have his life, he met a goat, 
and would have hid himself under her, 
but the nasty and wicked baste turned up 
her tail and exposed him to his pur- 
suers ; so with that he ran off, and seeing 
a sheep at hand, he went on all fours 
and hid himself under her; and she, the 
kind crathur, dropped down her tail, 
and fixed herself low and careful, so 
as to hide him from all eyes; and from 
that day forth the goat’s tail turns up, 
and the sheep's tail turns downwards!’ 
Another, and I’ve done. Here is the 
description of the fall and recovery of 
man, ‘ Adam and Eve were in Para- 
dise, as happy as the day long; they 
had plenty to eat and nothing to do, and 
Were as innocent as a child is after 
christening; and so it was that the 
devil was passing by one day, and peeps 


~in over the stone-wail that was all 


around the garden, mighty high entirely ; 
and he saw Adam and his wife so com. 
fortable and quiet, not having a hand’s 
turn of work to do; so the devil was 
mighty angry at this, and says he, ‘ I’m 
much mistaken if I don’t spoil your sport.’ 
So he tried to get in to do his mischief, 
but the good angels were too ’cute for 
him. If he went to bounce over the 
wall, there he met an angel with a drawn 
sword; if he attempted to slip under 
the gate, there he met St. Peter ready to 
strike him back with his key. ‘So,’ 
says the devil, ‘ I'll be up with them ;’ 
and he changed himself into a doul-duff 
(or an insect something like an earwig); 
and so, though black and ugly, he crept 
under a dock-leaf; and there remained 
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until night, when he slily wriggled 
himself into the garden. Well, my 
story’s too long to tell how the enemy 
over-persuaded Adam and Eve to eat of 
the apple; but they did it, that’s sure, 
and all the world wentwrong. So, after 
a very long time, the good God had pity 
upon a poor, unhappy world; and he 
says to the angel, Gabriel, ‘Go down 
upon earth, and, as the world has been 
lost by a sinning woman, you must find 
out a perfect one who will set all to 
rights! So Gabriel got his directions 
what to do, and down he flew ; and, of 
course, he flew so as to land at the right 
place. As he was going along, he met a 
great number of people going to prayers, 
for it was Sunday; so, passing them, a 
little further on he sees a neat, clane, 
sweet-faced little colleen as ever went to 
confession, sitting by a well-side, and 
she was a-putting on her shoes and 
stockings, having washed her feet very 
dacently. So, says angel Gabriel to her, 
* Hail, Mary! what are yees about, and 
where are you going?’ So she ups and 
told him mighty civil, that she was pre. 
paring to go to mass, and that properly, 
as became her father’s daughter.’” 

These are faithful and expressive 
portraits of the religion of 6,000,000 
of the people of Ireland. The picture 
of the reverend limner is not over- 
charged ; the pencil, or rather the pen, 
has not one drop or intermixture of 
gall. It is in an Irishman’s hand, and 
flows forth the spontaneous expression 
of an Irishman’s heart. Ie tells of the 
anile superstitions of his country, not 
laughing and rejoicing, but like the 
apostle, “ weeping.” Ile speaks, also, 
faithfully ; he gives us facts as he finds 
them, and transfers the scenes to his 
note-book with the constancy and ac- 
curacy of the Daguerréotype. One 
useful lesson he furnishes to England : 
he proves by examples and specimens, 
fresh and breathing, that Romanisi, 
kept under by a powerful Protestant 
establishment, blushing with unutter- 
able modesty—tender, liberal, soft, and 
persuasive —is, and may be, the mask 
in Britain; but in Ireland, where no 
imperious necessity requires the as- 
sumption, the same concentration of 
Pope Pius IV., the same distillation of 
Trent—is fiery, superstitious, treacher- 
ous, cruel without cause, murderous 
without mercy, haughty as Lucifer, 
and wasting as hell. 

Tosee a priest begging for a convent 
in London, or to read Miss Agnew’s 
miserable novel, or Dr. Baines’ Faith, 
Hope, and Charity, impresses Pro- 
testants with the notion that Romanism 
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has been sweetened by the admixture 
of truth, or mellowed by the lapse of 
years. And most unfortunately, too 
many imbibe their notions of the 
system from those feigned professions, 
and give certificates to its partisans as 
passports to power; but the devil lias 
two parts, and so has his vicar the 
pope. He can be one time an honest 
devil, a roaring lion, and he can turn 
himself anon into an angel of light. 

It is in Ireland, in Spain, in Italy, 
in Austria ; wherever, in short, we find 
Rtomanism in the ascendant, un- 
shackled and unalarmed, that we as- 
certain its native genius and its real 
disposition. We must go, not to Dr. 
Baines, but to Peter Dens; not to 
Prior Park, but to Maynooth; not to 
the vicars apostolic in England, where 
policy prevents their immediate as- 
sumption of British sees and signa- 
tures, but to John M‘Hale traversing 
the districts of Connaught, ordering his 
wretched serfs to climb, on bleeding 
knees, the Reek of Croagh Patrick, 
arming the peasants of Achill with 
pitchforks, and cursing the suffering 
clergy of Ireland arrayed in his episco- 
pal pall, and bearing his papal crosier. 

M‘iHfate is undisguised Popery, 
Barnes is Popery decked out with the 
graces of the nineteenth century, and 
rouged well. Baines’s are Anglican 
appropriations pro hac vice —a Popish 
bottom under Protestant colours, a sla- 
ver hoisting the union-jack. Give the 
devil his due, as he will get it all by 
and by, M‘Hale is honest. He tells 
the world that he is a Roman Catholic ; 
we believe him and thank him for his 
candour, and promise to take care to 
keep at a respectful distance from his 
control. He openly, his brethren craft- 
ily, labour to restore the age and the 
exploits of Torquemadu, when Rome’s 
rejoicing hierarchy shall 
‘Go to their bloody rites again, bring back 

The hall of horrors, and the assessor’s 


en 
Siceen answers shrieked upon the 
rack ; 
Smile o’er the gaspings of spine-broken 
men, 
Preach and perpetrate damnation in their 
den : 
Then let your altars, ye b\.sphemers, 
eal 
With thanks to heaven, that let you loose 
again 


To practise deeds with torturing, fire, 
and steel ; 

No eye may search, no tongue may 
challenge or reveal,” 
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HOW TO MAKE A NEWSPAPER, WITHOUT CREDIT OR CASH, 


Tue recent increase in the number of 
newspapers, in this metropolis, is not 
the least remarkable among the various 
changes of the present times. In every 
street, the announcement of a news- 
paper meets the eye. In one street, 
particularly, the passenger, viewing 
both sides, presenting a newspaper 
prominent in every window, may, 
without any great stretch of imagina- 
tion, fancy himself between two men- 
of-war, with their guns pointed from 
their port-holes, ready to pour a broad- 
side into each other. The guns here 
used, it is true, do not carry heavy 
metal ; and the pellets with which they 
are charged are not so destructive of 
life and limb as cannon-balls. Yet they, 
nevertheless, do great execution : their 
fire is often galling, and the damage 
considerable. To what extraordinary 
impulse or creative power is this rapid 
growth in this department of the public 
press to be ascribed’? Is it to “ the 
march of intellect!” to the wondrous 
efficacy of which the country is in- 
debted for its present superabundant 
crop of orators, in the pot-house and 
in the parliament; in the latter of 
which, for every orator who figured on 
that stage a few years ago, may now be 
reckoned twenty, all would-be rivals of 
Cicero and Demosthenes; from a mortal 
conflict with any of whom Pitt or Fox, if 
living, would shrink iato a corner, and 
there hide their diminished heads. No! 
* the march of intellect” proceeded for 
several years in double quick time, 
without producing any such effect ; 
and it is only now, when the march 
has become slow, and intellect, tired 
out by the rapidity of its pace, is be- 
ginning to flag, that the town is sur- 
prised with this extraordinary change 
in the public press. Is it, then, to any 
present extraordinary degree of excite- 
ment in the public mind? By no 
means. Any excitement now existing 
is a dead calm, the unrutiled surface 
of a summer sea, the face of a polished 
mirror, compared with the excitement 
produced by the revolutionary war of 
France, its stupendous events, its vary- 
ing fortunes, and the immense interests 
at stake—or even with that produced 
by the agitation of parliamentary re- 
form, and the fierce encounter of do- 
mestic political parties, marshalled 
under the banners of contending chiefs. 


It is true, the assaults upon the church, 
the cutting and carving of the consti- 
tuency of the House of Commons, the 
disfranchisement of ancient boroughs, 
and the attacks upon the outworks of 
the constitution, are of less magnitude, 
and on a minor scale, than the cutting 
and carving of continental Europe, the 
conflicts of numerous armies in the 
field, the capture of fleets and fortresses, 
down to the glorious victories of Tra- 
falgar and Waterloo, the subversion of 
old kingdoms, and the erection of new; 
yet still it must be allowed that these 
domestic scenes come more home to 
“‘ men’s business and their bosoms,” 
and that the interest excited by the 
mania of reform was intense. But all 
this excitement passed away without 
any material effect upon the growth of 
newspapers. Well, then, if neither the 
revolutionary war, nor the more recent 
mania of reform, has given rise to the 
present abundant crop, where are we 
to look for its cause? The answer is 
obvious. ‘To the recent act of parlia- 
ment diminishing the duties that affect 
newspapers, which, by reducing the 
price, increases the consumption, and 
enables the little capitalist to embark 
in an undertaking that previously re- 
quired large pecuniary means. If, then, 
the reduction of the requisite amount 
of capital has worked such an im- 
portant change, what honours may not 
the individual justly claim who shall 
discover how a newspaper may be 
established without any capital at all, 
without credit or cash, or any other 
financial means whatsoever ; and thus, 
by this noble discovery, render news- 
papers still more numerous, and the 
means for the diffusion of useful know- 
ledge complete! To these honours the 
writer of this article now proceeds to 
establish his claim ; but, content with 
the character of a disinterested patriot, 
he seeks no higher reward, and gives 
to the world at large all the profits to 
be derived from his invaluable dis- 
covery. 

Some years ago the metropolitan 
booksellers, in concert with several 
members of the trade in the country, 
resolved to undertake the establishment 
of two daily newspapers,—the late 
British Press, and the present Globe, 
or Palmerston print; the former a 
morning, the latter an evening pub- 
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lication ; both printed by a popular 
book-printer,* and carried on at his 
residence in Salisbury Square, Fleet 
Street. After a short trial, the edi- 
tor ¢ remonstrated against this system, { 
alleging that the proprietors should 
have an office and materials exclu- 
sively their own, with a superintend- 
ing printer, who could give to the 
papers his undivided attention, and 
who should act under the immediate 
direction of the editor. But although 
the soundness of his advice was ac- 
knowledged, and amendment as often 
promised, no change took place until 
the expiration of about ten months 
from the commencement of the papers ; 
at which time he received a note from 
one of the proprietors,§ in compliance 
with which he waited upon that gentle- 
man at his house, and there met also 
another of the proprietors, || they being 
two of the most important and active 
members of the body. They expressed 
their regret that they had not followed 
his advice, and their fears that it was 
now too late to attempt it, as the dis- 
appointment of the proprietors was so 
great, they were confident there was 
not spirit remaining in the partnership 
to raise a new subscription ; that the 
funds that had been provided were now 
exhausted ; and that, in this extremity,a 
gentleman had made an offer of 10004. 
for a third of the property in the pa- 
pers ; which, however, they hesitated to 
accept, as it would necessarily interfere 
with his position. In answer to this 
communication, the editor requested 
that his interest should not be consi- 
dered a bar to their acceptance of so 
advantageous an offer; and with this 
understanding they parted upon the 
most friendly terms, the editor not en- 
tertaining, at the time, the slightest 
idea that he should ever become con- 
nected with the British Press and 
Globe again. 

There was at that time an individual 
named Robert Heron, whose memory 
Mr. D’Israeli has recorded, in his ro- 
mance entitled the Calamities of Au- 
thors, in which the said Heron is made 
to sustain a prominent part. He was 
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then a member, though not an im- 
portant one, of the Wittinagemot, the 
name given to a particular box in the 
Chapter Coffeehouse, Paternoster Row, 
in which many of the booksellers resi- 
dent in that quarter, as well as authors, 
and other literary, scientific, and pro- 
fessional men, were in the habit of 
meeting in the morning and evening, 
to read the newspapers, talk politics, 
or engage in other amusing conversa- 
tion. Ile was an author—not an ori- 
ginal one, but rather a biblical cobbler, 
or compounder, or patcher-up of books, 
in which he was not over-scrupulous in 
arrogating to himself the labours of 
others. Ile had read much, had a 
great deal of vanity, was fluent in 
speech, and a better orator than writer. 
This was the man destined to be the 
new editor and purchaser of one-third 
of the copyright of the two papers, the 
British Press and the Globe, for a sum 
of 1000/., at which time he had not a 
pound in his possession, nor knew 
where to get one. The reader will here 
ask, How did he manage? How did 
he obtain the 1000/.? Did chance 
throw it in his way? Did he pick it 
up in the street? No. Did he borrow 
it? No; none but a madman would 
lend him a tenth of the money. Did 
he steal it? No: neither did he dis- 
cover the philosopher’s stone, nor the 
purse of Fortunatus—no, none of these. 
The following is the mode in which he 
procured the money :— 

Heron was a native of Peterhead, in 
Scotland, and was acquainted with a 
countryman of the name of M‘Dowall, 
a printer in London. Addressing this 
individual, he said, 

“ M‘Dowall, I have purchased a 
third of the property in the British 
Press and the Globe newspapers for 
the sum of 1000/., and am to be sole 
editor, with the entire management of 
the concern. There has been a dreed- 
ful waste of money. A large fortune 
has been lavished upon them. All the 
people aboot them have been receiving 
laird’s seleries, and doing nothing for 
them ; but, with the great body of all 
the booksellers of England at my bauck, 





* Mr. T. Gillett. 


+ George Lane. 


t During the French revolutionary war, the newspaper containing the latest 
intelligence from abroad was the most sought for: it was, therefore, necessary that 
the editor should be always at hand, and have all his means and assistants ready, 
to avail himself immediately of its arrival, the time of which was uncertain. 

§ Mr. Murray, then of Fleet Street, now of Albemarle Street. 
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with my daulants and management, the 
paupers will soon become a mine of 
wealth: I shall have a Golconda of my 
own, my boy. Now, M‘Dowall, it is 
my intention to divide my third, which 
you may see is a great bargain, a noble 
spaculation, into five shares of 200/. 
each ; and if you will take one at that 
price, which is only at the rate of what 
I myself pay, you shall be the pranter, 
with a selery of five guineas a-week. 
Mind, I only want your eye over the 
concern, not meaning to interfere with 
your own business.” 

M‘Dowall’s eyes were naturally as 
dull as any two old leads in his print- 
ing-office : they now actually glistened 
with all the brightness of a shilling. 
The offer was accepted, and the parties 
shook hands in confirmation of the 
bargain. 

Ileron, resuming: “I think you 
pranted a country newspaper, the 
Berkhampstead Chronicle ?” 

M‘Dowall answered, “ Yes.” 

** And who were the stationers that 
supplied the pauper?” continued 
Tleron. 

“* Messrs. Massey and Sandell,” re- 
plied M‘Dowall: “ their warehouse is 
situated in the neighbourhood of the 
Mansion House—I think, in Sherbourne 
Lane.” 

“* Perhaps,” rejoined Heron, “ they 
would have no objiction to supply the 
British Press and the Globe?” 

M‘Dowall assented; and off they 
went to Messrs. Massey and Sandell, 
to whom Heron repeated the same tale 
of past mismanagement, and the golden 
prospects that now presented them- 
selves. The circulation of the papers, 
he admitted, was very small; but once 
relieved from the weight that now op- 
pressed them, they would fly up like a 
skyrocket, and it was impossible to 
anticipate the height of prosperity 
which they should attain. The ex- 
clusive right to supply the stationary 
of a concarn of such immense magni- 
tude, he conceived, would be a desir- 
able object to any house, and that they, 
Messrs. Massey and Sandell, should 
enjoy, as a matter of course, in the 
event of their becoming the purchasers 
ofa share. Now, Messrs. Massey and 
Sandell were very honourable and re- 
spectable men; but it is not to be 
expected that any tradesman, however 
conscientious, should reject a contract, 
because he considered the terms highly 
advantageous, particularly where he 
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thought he was dealing with shrewd 
men of business, such as he had a 
right to presume the proprietors of the 
British Press and Globe must be. 
They did not, therefore, hesitate to 
accept the offer; and every prudent 
dealer will protably be of — 
they would deserve a crown of their 
own foolscap, as a mark of their folly, 
had they done so. ‘* What is well 
begun,” says the adage, “is half done.” 
Fortune now appeared to smile upon 
Mr. Ileron. He was of an ardent tem- 
perament, and resolved to embrace her 
while she was in the humour. Encou- 
raged by his success, and again ad- 
dressing himself to his friend, he said, 
“Who was the proprietor of the 
Berkhampstcad Chronicle?” 

M‘Dowall answered: “ The Rev. 
Dr. Dupre, of Berkhampstead, was the 
proprietor, and also its editor; but 
finding that it did not succeed, and 
having lost a good deal of money in 
the undertaking, he thought fit to aban- 
don it.” 

This answer might have discouraged 
a less bold speculator than our hero 
from making any application to the 
Rev. Dr. Dupre; but Heron was not 
a man to be easily diverted from his 
purpose. Where a taste for dabbling 
in a newspaper has once existed, he 
knew a single failure will not cure the 
party of his folly, just as he had learn- 
ed, from his own experience, that a man 
who has acquired a taste for gin will not 
be frightened from a repetition of the 
glass by one solitary sick headach : 
besides, he had sense and sagacity 
enough to know that, if a man loses 
any thing, it is perfectly natural that 
he should look for it in the place where 
the loss occurred, as affording a better 
chance of his finding it there than any 
where else. Nothing daunted, there- 
fore, by the intelligence of the reverend 
doctor’s previous failure, he proposed 
to his frend that they should go to 
Berkhampstead, and offer a share in 
the contract to the doctor. A chaise 
and pair was immediately engaged ; 
and, at an early hour on the ensuing 
morning, the two gentlemen set off for 
Berkhampstead. The doctor was for- 
tunately at home; and M‘Dowall in- 
troduced his friend to him as the 
magnus Apollo of the bookselling trade, 
“the observed of all observers ” of 
Paternoster Row, with a briefannounce- 
ment of the object of their visit, leaving 
it to his eloquent companion to state 
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the case at length. The doctor, at first, 
shewed no inclination to entertain the 
question —indeed, he appeared rather 
averse ; but his repugnance gradually 
gave way before the persuasive elo- 
quence of Heron, who, to do him jus- 
tice, it must be admitted, was a man of 
address, and prepared to answer every 
objection. Supported as he was by the 
examples of Messrs. Massey and San- 
dell, and M‘Dowall, whom the doctor 
had known by experience to be a pru- 
dent man of business, the victory of 
Heron soon became complete ; and the 
doctor finally consented to become the 
purchaser ofa 200/. share. Mr. Thomas 
Dupre, the son of the doctor, was at 
this time a student at the university, 
preparing for holy orders; and to the 
mind of Heron, ever fertile in resources, 
and ready to take advantage of every 
little circumstance that could be pos- 
sibly turned to account, the accidental 
mention of that young gentleman’s 
name, in the course of conversation at 
table, suggested the idea, and inspired 
the hope of still further success. Ie 
was about to achieve a new conquest ; 
but having already exhausted all his 
argument and eloquence upon the 
“golden prospects” of the British 
Press and the Globe, under his future 
management, he was obliged to break 
fresh ground, and open a new battery 
upon his reverend host. After a short 
digression to some common-place 
topics, resuming the subject of the pa- 
pers, he said, 

“Do you not think, doctor, that 
the leading article in the daily news- 
papers dwells too much upon politics ? 
They serve up nothing but politics,— 
foreign and domestic, Whig and Tory, 
Bonaparte and the Bourbons. They 
seem to think that their readers care 
for nothing in the world but some one 
or another of these matters. Now, I 
propose to make the church the subject 
of my leading article occasionally in 
our papers. Do not you think that it 
will be an agreeable variety, very ac- 
ceptable to the reader?” 

The Doctor (gruffly). “ I think re- 
ligion is best advocated in the pulpit. I 
do not like to see religion mixed up 
with politics, in the pulpit, the press, 
or any where else.” 

Heron. “ You may be very reight, 
very reight, doctor; but novelty and 
variety, you know, are very desirable 
quelities in a newspaper ; and I pra- 
sume that a leading article upon mo- 
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relity, or a moral essay under a parti- 
cular head, would be a great improve- 
ment?” 

Lhe Doctor. “ No journal is allowed 
to inculcate any thing immoral. I 
must therefore presume, that the mat- 
ter of every journal must of necessity 
be of a moral tendency.” 

Heron (resuming). “ These prenters 
belonging to thenewspapers, or composi- 
tors as they call themselves, appear to be 
very oidle fellows, and pay leetle or no 
attention to the observance of the Sab- 
bath. On this day, established among 
Christians for public worship, they ley 
in bed during the morning ; or straggle 
into the fields, where they frolick 
about; or visit the tea-gardens in the 
suburbs, where they play at skittles, or 
indulge in ale and biscuits, instead of 
spending their time in acts of piety 
and devotion. Now, I am determined 
to correct this vacious system. Iam 
determined that every individual be- 
longing to the esteblishment of the 
British Press and the Globe, down to 
the printer’s devil inclusive, shall go to 
church every Sunday morning and 
Sunday evening —that is, twice in the 
day regularly—upon pain of immediate 
dismissal from the concern.” 

The doctor made no observation 5 
but when relating the conversation 
some time after to a friend, he said, “ I 
ought to have known that in this parade 
about religion, the man was speaking 
to my cloth; and flattered himself 
that he had a simpleton to deal with, of 
whose credulity and ignorance he 
could take advantage.” 

The extravaganza, however, does not 
appear to have made a very serious or 
unfavourable impression at the time 
upon the doctor; as we find, before 
the visitors took their leave at Berk- 
hampstead, he was persuaded to pur- 
chase a share of 200/. for his son, Mr. 
Thomas Dupre also; who, Heron ob- 
served, “ must, as a student of the 
University, be a leeterary character, 
and as such should receive a leeberal 
weekly selery for contributing an article 
occasionally to the British Press and 
the Globe.” An early day having 
been appointed for the completion ot 
the contract, in London, all the parties 
met accordingly. Four shares, amount- 
ing to 800/. had been disposed of; and 
the remaining one, it was understood, 
IIeron had reserved to himself: but he 
now seemed out of spirits, and ob- 
served that he had been disappointed 
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by a person on whom he relied for an 
advance of the 200/. required to make 
up the 1000/. which he had under- 
taken to pay to the booksellers. To 
avoid, therefore, any delay, he pro- 
posed that his friends should divide his 
share equally among them,—he himself 
remaining content with his position of 
sole editor of the paper. This pro- 
posal was without difficulty accepted ; 
and the 1000/. having been paid at the 
time, it was handed over to the party 
authorised by the booksellers to con- 
clude the bargain. Types, presses, 
and all the other materials necessary 
for printing the papers were now pur- 
chased, and a house taken, to which 
they were transferred, and where it 
was intended they should be carried 
on in future. 

The house so taken is situated at the 
end of Wych Street, at the back of St. 
Clement’s, in the Strand ; but, it being 
out of repair, a temporary accommoda- 
tion was provided for the new editor in 
the Angel Inn, which is directly in its 
rear; and here he proposed to take up 
his abode, until the apartments in the 
office should be ready for his recep- 
tion. The temporary accommodation 
so provided was a front room in the 
inn, commanding a view of the gate- 
way leading from the street; and here 
the new editor took his station, en- 
throned amidst metropolitan and pro- 
vincial newspapers, with a pile of old 
Greek and Latin authors on a side- 
table. The porter was an Irishman, of 
the name of Daniel Manning. He 
had been for several years warehouse- 
man to Mr. Gillett, in Salisbury 
Square, and in that situation had be- 
come acquainted with the persons of 
the gentlemen in the book trade. This 
man, whenever he could be spared 
from the office, Heron stationed near 
the window of the apartment, with 
strict orders to watch the gateway, and 
give him notice the moment he should 
perceive a bookseller of any eminence 
entering the premises. No pointer was 
ever more intent upon his game than 
was Daniel in his look-out for a book- 
seller. The moment the expected ap- 
proach was announced, Heron became 
violently excited, exclaiming, with 
extraordinary energy, ‘ Sprad them 
oot, Daniel,—sprad them oot,—sprad 
them oot,— make haste!’’ Daniel was 
as active and obedient a servant as a 
master could wish. At the word of 
command he flew to the side-table, 
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and before the bookseller had time to 
enter the room there were half a dozen 
old musty books spread out ready to 
meet his eye. Upon one of these occa- 
sions, the following dialogue took place. 

The Bookseller (advancing to the 
editorial table, and looking over Heron’s 
shoulder). “ Oh, dear! Cicero! De- 
mosthenes! Tacitus! Euripides! You 
are very fond of the classics, [ perceive, 
Mr. Heron ?” 

Heron. * Oh, yes, sir, | am very 
fond of the classics. When I feel 
tired with the drudgery of my business, 
such as reading law and parliamentary 
reports, I like to indulge myself for a 
few moments with a dip into some old 
favourite author. It refrashes the mind, 
as a dip into the living stream refrashes 
the body of the tired traveller on his 
toilsome way.” 

Bookseller. “ And you find it useful, 
too, in the higher department of your 
editorial duty ?” 

Heron. “ Yes, yes; you are very 
reight, sir, very reight: a leading arti- 


cle should display all the flowers of 


rhetoric to the greatest advantage ; and 
quotations from the classics, while they 
add to the variety, afford, like the green 
leaves in a bouquet, relief to the eye, 
with additional grace and beauty to the 
composition. An apt quotation froma 
celebrated Greek or Roman author not 
only enforces the argument which it 
illustrates, but becomes also a great 
embellishment.” 

Bookseller. ‘So it does, Mr. Heron. 
I perceive in your language that you 
have profited by your devotion to the 
classics.” 

Heron. “ So I have been often told. 
I unconsciously catch the spirit of the 
author I have just perused, and my 
pen naturally falls into the track of his 
style. Indeed, I cannot conceive how 
it can be otherwise.” 

Bookseller. “Then Cicero and De- 
mosthenes, I presume, are the models 
you propose for yourself among the 
ancients ; Pitt and Fox among the 
moderns ?” 

Heron, “ Why, yes; none of them 
are defecient in power, in forceful 
energy, and harmony of expression ; 
but Pitt—for the reports of whose 
speeches I was celebrated when in the 
gallery of the House of Commons—is 
rather chary of ornament and embel- 
lishment.” 

Bookseller. “ Perhaps so. 1 under- 
stand he does not indulge much in 
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quotations ; but then they are always 
directly apposite and judicious, But, 
Mr. Heron, I fear I have intruded too 
long upon your valuable time ;” and, 
so saying, the bookseller took his leave, 
fully impressed with an idea of the ex- 
tensive reading of Mr. Ileron, and that 
gentleman’s devotion to the classics. 
Mr. Heron did not rely entirely 
upon his own talents, however great in 
his own estimation. In addition to 
the usual establishmentof parliamentary 
and law reporters, he availed himself of 
the literary assistance of Dr. Wolcot, 
then known to the public as Peter 
Pindar; Doctor John Mason Good ; 
and other members of the Wittinagemot, 
as also several others with whom he 
had become acquainted in his visits to 
Paternoster Row ; but, what may ap- 
pear extraordinary, the two papers, in- 
stead of rising in public estimation, as 
he anticipated, never presented a more 
discouraging aspect, or stronger marks 
of mismanagement. They were be- 
come, in fact, a wretched farrago, desti- 
tute of taste, talent, and intelligence. 
Whether owing to inexperience, the 
novelty of his position, want of physical 
power, excessive excitement, or a com- 
bination of them all, the man was over- 
whelmed with the weight of his la- 
bours; and his mind, distracted be- 
tween the two newspapers, became a 
mass of confusion. Of the utter inca- 
pacity and negligence which they dis- 
played, the following instance may 
afford an idea. The readers of the 
British Press were surprised one morn- 
ing with the following announcement, 
displayed with all the pomp and cir- 
cumstance of a leading article: —“ It 
is with deep regret, with unfeigned 
sorrow, it becomes our duty to an- 
nounce, that His Royal Highness the 
Prince of Wales was last night taken 
ill with a complaint in his bowels.” 
The same announcement obtained the 
same distinguished place and honours 
in the evening Globe of the same day ; 
and, as if the intelligence had not been 
thus sufficiently impressed upon the 
mind ofthe reader, the same announce- 
ment was repeated in precisely the 
same form on the following morning, 
in the British Press. It would be, 


without Credit or Cash. 
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perhaps, impossible to adduce an in- 
stance of greater negligence and stu- 
pidity than this in the whole range of 
the public press, since the first appear- 
ance of the first newspaper; but in 
justice to Heron, it is only fair to pre- 
sume that the blame may not wholly 
attach to him, and that some one of 
his numerous assistants may be entitled 
to share it. Doctor Good* may have 
furnished the news of his royal high- 
ness’s bowel complaint in the first in- 
stance; and the printer, who received 
a salary of five guineas a-week for his 
eye over the concern, should have pre- 
vented a repetition of the alarming in- 
telligence. In this miserable state the 
two papers continued to struggle for a 
period of about a fortnight; when the 
original editor received an invitation to 
meet the proprietors at the Chapter 
Coffeehouse. At the interview which 
followed, they acknowledged their er- 
rors, and proposed to him to resume 
the management of the concern, upon 
very liberal terms ; by one of which it 
was left to his sole guidance, and by 
another he was granted a seventh share 
in the whole property. An arrange- 
ment was then made with Heron and 
his friends, all of whom, except Messrs. 
Massey and Sandell, retired ; and the 
original editor being thus reinstated, 
the two papers continued to be suc- 
cessfully conducted by him, as a joint 
concern, for a long series of years, at 
the expiration of which they were sold, 
and fell into the hands of two distinct 
sets of proprietors, by whom they were 
severed, and carried on as distinct and 
separate establishments. The British 
Press, like a fish thrown out of the 
living stream upon a muddy bank, 
floundered and flounced for a short 
time, and then perished from actual 
exhaustion. The Globe was united to 
another evening paper, the Traveller, 
and has ever since been carried on 
under the joint title. 

This article commenced with pledg- 
ing itself to shew, ‘* How to make a 
newspaper without credit or cash.” 
The pledge has been redeemed, as 
evinced in the cases of the British 
Press and the Globe, of which Heron 
may be justly deemed the virtual, if 


* One of Dr. Good’s biographers makes him thus speak of his literary labours, 
in a letter to Doctor Drake. ‘‘ I have every week supplied a column of matter for 
the Sunday Review, and have some days had the great weight ofthe British Press upon 
my hands.” Curious enough, the letter cited by the biographer bears date in 1801, 


two years before the British Press newspaper came into existence ! 
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not the actual founder. If in his em- 
brace they did not warm into life, 
grace, and beauty, he gave them a 
substantial form, a principle of vitality, 
and a local habitation. 

Honour to the shades of Guttenberg, 
of Schoeffer, of Faust, and of the Al- 
dine line! You did much in your 
lives for the children of Cadmus. 
Honour to Paternoster Row, their 
great nurse and patroness! Ionour to 
the steam-engine and to the machine, 
by which they have been rescued from 
the smeared pressman, with his filthy 
ball. Their comely faces are no longer 
disfigured by blurs and blots received 
at his hands. No monk* nor friart 
now offends the eye, or mars the sense. 
Behold the smooth roller, clad “ in its 
inky cloak and customary suit of 
solemn black,” how gracefully it glides 
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over the level surface of the type, dis- 
pensing its favours toall alike,—giving 
to every letter its due, and leaving 
none to complain of prejudice or par- 
tiality! The whole impression is uni- 
formly beautiful, and free from blemish. 
But all this patronage and improve- 
ment did not contribute to the growth 
of newspapers; on the contrary, the 
steam-engine and the machine have a 
tendency to monopoly and centralisa- 
tion. It is the reduction of the duties 
that has caused the great increase, by 
diminishing the amount of capital re- 
quisite for the undertaking. The pre- 
sent article, in which it is shewn how a 
newspaper can be made without any 
capital whatsoever, either credit or 
cash, must give a still greater impulse 
to the growth of newspapers. 
An Ovp Journa ist. 
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Eicutren hundred and thirty-nine / 
Nine! mark that nine! Nine is like 
the last day of the materialist—-it leads 
to nought. Next year, we shall lose 
the thirty clean out of our chronology for 
another hundred years--and forty will 
be the order of the day. Of all the 
barbarous middle ages, the most bar- 
barous, according to Lord Byron, is 
that mezzo cammin della nostra vita 
recorded of Dante, of which forty is 
the date. The quadrigenarians may 
reasonably object, that as Lord Byron 
only lived to seven-and-thirty, he could 
not be a competent judge on the matter ; 
and that at forty, if a man, as Young 
suggests, confesses himself a fool, he is 
a fool for so doing. However, there is 


no concealing the fact, that a change 
from thirty to forty is rather nervous, 
and on the wrong side. As for our- 
selves, we started with the thirties, 
and we have now fairly run them 
down. Next year we open a new 
score, and shall not fail to give our 
readers an account of our reckoning ; 
but here we have something else to 
attend to. Like the swans, we intend 
now to conclude in song. In less me- 
taphorical words, we wish to ease our 
library-table of certain parcels of rhym- 
ing rubbish, with which it is at present 
encumbered. 

It is not all rubbish, however ; for 
the very first book on which we put 
our hands, is, 


In--SOLITARY HOURS,} 


by Mrs. Southey. And who is Mrs, 








* A technical phrase used by pressmen, to denote the black spot on the paper 
caused by the application of too much ink. 


Southey ?~-who but she who was so Caroline Bowles, transformed by the 


long known, and so great a favourite as 


t A technical phrase for a white or blank spot, the ink having ‘eit that part 


‘untouched. 


¢ Solitary Hours. By Caroline Southey. Second edition, Edinburgh, 1839. 


William Blackwood and Sons. 
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gallantry of the laureate and the grace 
of the parson into her present matri- 
monial appellation? Southey, so long 
ago as the 2ist of February, 1829, 
prefaced his most amatory poem of 
All for Love with a tender address, 
that is now, perhaps, worth reprinting : 


« To Carnottne Bow rs. 


“Could Llook forward to a distant day, 

With hope of building some elaborate lay, 

Then would I wait till worthier strains of 
mine 

Might have inscribed thy name, O Caro- 
line ! 

For I would, while my voice is heard on 
earth, 

Bear witness to thy genius and thy worth. 

But we have both been taught to feel with 
fear, 

How frail the tenure of existence here — 

What unforeseen calamities prevent, 

Alas, how oft! the best-resolved intent ; 

And therefore this poor volume I address 

To thee, dear friend, and sister-poetess. 

** Rorert Soutney. 
“* Keswick, Feb. 21, 1829.” 


The laureate has his wish; for in 
duty he is bound to say, that worthier 
strains than his now bear inscribed the 
name of Caroline connected with his 
own -~and, moreover, she is something 
more than a dear friend and sister- 
poetess. By the way, we request 
Southey to consider that, as there can 
be no such thing as a brother-poetess, 
he ought not to have allowed the 
rhyme to prevent him from using the 
more sensible form of sister-poet, with- 
out the ess. 

Many of the compositions here ga- 
thered have appeared in magazines ; 
and this is their second edition. We 
notice this fact, to account for the title 
of Solitary Hours, which otherwise 
would appear somewhat odd, as the 
name of a work published by a lady 
during the first year of her marriage. 
Iier hours now cannot be solitary ; 
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and we trust they are as happy as the 
day is long. The laureate is a for- 
tunate man,—his queen supplies him 
with butts, and his lady with Bowls : 
then may his cup of good fortune be 
overflowing. Is there not something 
exquisitely beautiful in the following ?— 


*€ The Mariner’s Hymn. 


“ Launch thy bark, mariner! 

Christian, God speed thee ! 

Let loose the rudder bands— 
Good angels lead thee ! 

Set thy sails warily, 
Tempests will come ; 

Steer thy course steadily — 
Christian, steer home ! 


Look to the weather-bow, 
Breakers are round thee ; 

Let fall the plummet now, 
Shallows may ground thee. 

Reef in the foresail, then! 
Hold the helm fast! 

So let the vessel wear — 
There swept the blast. 


W hat of the night, watchman? 
What of the night? 

* Cloudy—all quiet— 
No land yet—all's right!’ 

Be watchful, be vigilant ; 
Danger may be 

At an hour when all seemeth 
Securest to thee. 


How! gains the leak so fast? 
Clear out the hold ; 

Hoist up thy merchandise, 
Heave out thy gold. 

There—let the ingots go ; 
Now the ship rights : 

Hurra! the harbour’s near— 
Lo, the red lights! 


Slacken not sail yet 
At inlet or island ; 
Straight for the beacon steer, 
Straight for the highland : 
Crowd all thy canvass on, 
Cut through the foam : 
Christian, cast anchor now — 
Heaven is thy home !” 


II—MIRACLES IN EGYPT.” 


Our next is a Brummagem bard, 
who shall speak for himself :— 


“In the memoir ofa son of the Rev, 
W. Griffin, of Portsea, there is an anec- 
dote of a child who was cautioned to 
keep from the water’s edge, lest Raw- 
head and Bloody-bones should have him. 
He trespassed, notwithstanding, and fell 
in ; and, on being rescued, told his friends 





that he went to look for the aforesaid 
monsters, but did not see them. The 
author is in a somewhat similar position. 
He had been told that publishing poetry 
would injure him as a medical practi- 
tioner ; but, in one of those brief remis- 
sions of practice which every one must 
occasionally experience, he, nevertheless, 
resolved to venture. He has ventured, 
and, like the child, has failed to discover 


* The Miracles in Egypt, Sketches of Socialism, and other Poems. By George 


Beddow. 


London, 1839. Hamilton and Co, 
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the bugbear-—unless, indeed, the appoint- 
ment to a professional lectureship, and a 
practice steadily increasing in extent and 
respectability, which have been consen- 
taneous with the publication, may be re- 
garded as the Raw-head and Bloody- 
bones he sought for. 

** He is convinced that the only reason 
why medicine and poetry have heen 
deemed incompatible, is simply that the 
cultivation of the latter has been allowed 
to induce inattention to the active duties 
of the former ; but that this need not be 
the case it will be his aim to exemplify, 
though increasing engagements render it 
more than probable that this will be his 
last as well as his first public appearance 
as a poet.” 


The doctor need not have made any 
apology. Does he not know that 
Apollo himself was at once the god 
of medicine and the muses? In our 
own literature, have we not Garth, and 
Akenside, and Darwin ; to say nothing 
of John Keats or Sir Richard Black- 
more’? Some of Beddow’s poems might 
be useful in his medical practice as 
anodynes. To any of his patients, 
afflicted by jointracking rheums, be 
there administered a dose of the Sacred 
Melody, for instance, and sleep, as 
balmy as ever any in Homer, will im- 
mediately ensue. Just try the experi- 
ment of the following, chanted to a 
psalm tune, with a finely nasal accent 
and intonation :-- 


‘* Into the nostrils of a form of clay 

‘That breath diffuses life, and man appears 

Robed in the majesty of innocence, 

As image and vicegerent of his God ;— 

His voice is heard — it is the voice of 
praise, 

And all the warblers of the woods are 
still, 

Listening to hear the glad acclaim of 
man, 

Nor daring to compare their song with 
his. 


The angels stoop to listen, and they 


check 

Their hymnings momently the while they 
hear 

Unwonted music ;— but in haste they 
snatch 


Their golden harps, and sweep across 
the strings 
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With sweeter melodies than erst they 
used. 

Man hears himself proclaimed their no- 
blest charge, 

The destined heritor of heavenly bliss ; 

He knows himself the favourite of heaven, 

And while he holds communion with his 
God, 

A loftier anthem gushes from his lip, 

And seraphs add another golden string 

‘To their triumphant harps, that they may 
keep 

Appropriate symphony to mortal song.” 


There! listen!—the patient is in- 
fallibly in a snore. The recipe is 
infallible. 

The doctor’s themes are generally 
professional —“* The Destruction of 
the First-born,” “ The Death Song,” 
“ Sickness,” ‘ Sepulchres,” ‘ Mors 
Janua Vite,” “ The Tomb of Pétion,” 
“The Dying Infidel,” “ The Mourner,” 
and many other poems of the same 
kind, grace his collection. Itis, indeed, 
as becomes him, a grave book, With 
true professional indifference, he also 
chooses his subjects from occasions 
which less scientific poets might scru- 
ple to touch. For example :— 


* The Plague of Lice. 


** Obedient to the voice of Judah’s God, 
The prophet lifts his hand once more, 
And smites the dust on Egypt’s shore, 

Which, quickening into life beneath his 

rod, 
To man and beast that instant clings, 
A loathsome swarm of living things. 


The insect myriads speed from man to 
beast ; 
The highway and the lonely field 
Alike the creeping torment yield ; 
The holy places —-these are spared at 
least ? 
The magi’s tower ?—oh, dark despair ! 
The lice are gathering even there.” 


And so forth. The sensibility of the 
magi under the affliction of the creep- 
ing torment, when 
“* Oh, dark despair ! 
The lice are gathering even there,” 


is in the last degree pathetic. This, 
we should say, is the crack poem of 
the book. 


1II.—THE COMPACT.” 


The Compact, its author tells us, 


* Was begun in the early part of 


1835; ahd more than three years have 


* The Compact ; or, the Statesman Ruined. An Historical Play. In five Acts. 


London, 1839, Hatchard and Son. 


elapsed since its completion. Those who 
revert to the above-named epoch, and 
the coalition of parties then formed 
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against an able and honest minister, will, 
perhaps, be inclined to recognise a pro- 
priety in the subject chosen; while in 
the fact that the play was not sooner 
published may be found the best apology 
for its publication now ;—if, indeed, the 
uniform tenor of late events has not long 
since made apology superfluous. Cer- 
tainly, by those who quarrel with the 
title-page, the choice of theme will be 
thought to need a separate and previous 
justification ;—and after the much which 
may be urged with this view — and 
Heaven knows how much! —the old 
words, ‘ Facit indignatio versum,’ may 
possibly be worth it all.” 


So far so good. As to its literary 
merits, we agree with the writer him- 
self :— 


‘* For the play, viewed as a compo. 
sition, the author feels that it needs every 
indulgence. Often thrown aside, and 
under the stimulus of events as often 
resumed, an unconnected or disjointed 
air may attach to it asa whole. He has 
found it necessary to sacrifice the unities ; 
and between the third and fourth acts 
there may be, as regards stage-effect, 
an hiatus, which a chorus only could 
supply ; this, however, is, perhaps, to 
the mere reader, compensated by a 
greater historical fidelity; there being 
scarcely an incident throughout the work 
which has not its warrant in some re- 
cord ; while almost the identical lan- 
guage of the chroniclers of the time has 
in some instances been adopted. As it 
would have been foolish — with the 
ground pre-occupied by other writers — 
to make the interest turn upon a con- 
spiracy ; so again the action of the play 
(which, taken as a whole, is rather action 
in character) but ill adapts it to theatric 
representation ; if indeed it be not still 
more disqualified by the nature of its 
subject.” 


We have always thought, that a play 
not qualified to be performed is some- 
thing of the same kind as a song not 
qualified to be sung; and we are sure 
that the author would have done better 
in making his Compacé an historical 
essay, not a play. James I. cuts a 
considerable figure in the tragedy, and 
we extract the closing speech of the 
British Solomon as a specimen of the 
whole :— 


“ All. Ay, bless the good King 
James, 
And grant as good —— 
K, J. Would none might need 


recall me: 
—Yes; these are things that freshen 
thought, and wedge 
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To cleave futurity the mental insight. 

But hoary men, whose waning moons 
sum up 

Accounts ’twixt heaven and them, have 
more than all 

The prophet’s pow’r, and most the grave 
and prudent, 

Such was your father, Cecil! and these 
words 

His coming death forestall’d : that ‘ Eng- 
land's fate 

Should ne’er be seal’d but by her parlia- 
ment !” 

What meant they else, but that this land 
possess’d 

So full the means of happiness; such 
seeds 

Of growing greatness in her, with the 
light 

Of this pure Faith to guide and guard 
her senate, 

That nought but some bold plunge of 
theirs from out 

The track of beaten virtue could divorce 

The realm from puissance: as ‘ whom 
gods would ruin,’ 

Of old ’twas said, ‘ some guilty madness 
strikes them?’ 

I thank him in his tomb-——albeit with 


awe ; 

For such forebodings own this double 
force,—. 

To warn, and yet approve them true by 
events 

Of corresponding tally ; — still I thank 
him : 

Nor least for this, that he hath left be- 
hind 

So wise a son. Come hither, good my 
lord ; 


Thou art a man to lesson after-times ; 

And I would write thee down, so those 
might read thee, 

Be Heaven my witness, that in choosing 
thine 

From many a master-mind (and e’en from 
those 

Whose rage, pent up till now, hath late 
burst forth 

In ill-coneocted treason )—witness, Hea- 
ven, 

In choosing thee I did believe thee one 

Bent to maintain, ner grudge the price 
thou paidst for ’t, 

The Book of books, in all its inborn 
scope 

To influence human action ;—such I find 
thee : 

To heaven-bound voyagers intent to rear 

This land one tow’ring beacon, that the 
nations 

In gazing may emancipate themselves ; 

And for our own, thou bring’st its altars 
home 

To each domestic hearth, and lov’st to 
blend 

With its familiar lares ; while the best 
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E’en of a heathen’s feelings serve to en- 
dear 

The myst’ries of our own more blest 
revealings. 

While England schools her statesmen in 
such sort, 

Or dares unteach them this, her fortunes 


still 

Shall prosper or decline ; — but not the 
less 

She will neglect the warning :—in that 
hour, 


When Innovation seems the test of Truth, 

And helmsmen hurry on a course un- 
known ; 

When, with such arts as to climb back 
to pow’r 

Employ’d this desp’rate band, a knot like 
fierce 

Of future politicians, rais’d to place, 

Shall cling to baseness to sustain them 
there ; 

When, as for one strong effort, these 
collect 

All strange extremes and properties of 
change, 
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The waifs and strays of fortune or of fraud ; 

Those court th’ opposing elements that 
thwart 

The genius of the laws ; and still secur’d 

Beneath the shelter of their office, plot 

To legalise conspiracy ;—so sin 

In guise of virtue, and a fost’ring care 

For all they help to whelm ;—in such a 
strait, 

When Britons as one man start forth to 
crush 

The hideous Compact, then let hist'ry 
speak, 

And brand Ambition! then let Judg- 
ment rise, 

And weighing in the even scales of sense 

These broken links of proof,—these deeds 
half lost 

In their own hell-made void, as all too 
black 

To face the virtuous gaze,—to time give 
out 

No statesman’s phantasy was here to 
blame ; 

But yield to guardian honesty its meed, 

And think on Cecil!” 


IV.—THE JEWEL.* 


The Jewel is only a volume of selec- 
tions, chiefly from contemporary poets, 
very judiciously made, and very hand- 
somely got up. Mr. Sloper tells us— 


“ This volume being prepared with a 
view to interest the minds and please 
the tastes of young persons, poetry of an 
amatory kind has not been admitted ; 
for while the Muse has proved most 
prolific in that class of composition, and 
although many specimens not only of 
beautiful imagery, but of elevated mo- 
rality, might be selected from it; yet it 
has been thought that the subject itself 
is not a proper one for youth. On the 
other hand, that the book may not be of 
too staid and sombre a cast, a collection 
of romantic and narrative pieces are in- 
serted, - ° ° " > 

In finishing his task, which has, 
indeed, ‘ been a labour of love,’ the com- 
piler of The Jewel has only to hope that 
public favour will widely disseminate 
that pleasure among readers which he 
has derived from reprinting what his 
humble judgment has taught him to be- 
lieve some of the most exquisite poems 
in our language.” 


Some of them are beautiful, indeed, 
but we can make room only for one 
sample. Tere it is :— 


** A Prisoner’s Contrast, 

The light is disappearing through the 
dim 

And narrow window of my cell —’tis 
evening ! 

At this same hour of evening I have 
stood 

Upon the borders of the mountain-ridge 

That skirts the plain of Seville : the broad 
sun, 

In full effulgence o’er a cloudless sky, 

Pour'd his last flood of brightness: the 
brown hills, 

The aloe hedge, the rhododendron wild, 

The golden orange, and the purple grape, 

All seemed as clothed in light: and now 
*tis gone— 

The god of day is vanish’d —a low bell 

The general stillness breaks, but not 
offends ; 

All tongues are whispering prayers and 
thanks to heaven, 

And soon again the light guitar is heard, 

And aged grandsires, with young hearts, 
behold 

The tender maidens that, with graceful 
steps, 

Lead on the village dance.” 

These verses are by — Lorp Joun 
Russetc. Not having had the ad- 


vantage of reading his lordship’s poems, 
we are not aware from which among 


* The Jewel: being Sacred, Domestic, Narrative, and Lyrical Poems. Selected 


from the Most Eminent Authors. 
bridge, 


By Thomas Slopet, London, 1839. Groom- 
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them they are selected. Has his lord- 
ship ever thought in plain prose of the 
misery he is now inflicting on the 
Chartist prisoners, lured to their treason 
by the advice of himself and col- 
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leagues, and now kept in a prison 
tyranny, which scarcely could have 
been equalled, certainly not been sur- 
passed, in the most tyrannical dungeon 
of Seville ? 


V.—THE REDEEMER.” 


There is a degree of piety and ex- 
cellent feeling about William Howorth, 
that renders it unpleasant to speak of 
his poem of The Redeemer in any 
terms but those of respect. But the 
subject is too much for him, or indeed 
for any man. Let him comfort him- 
self with Ovid’s complaint to Phaeton, 
“ Magnis tamen excidit ausis.” Even 
Milton himself failed, when he took 
Paradise Regained as his theme. We 
take as fair specimens the exordium :— 


Hail, Song celestial, Poesy divine, 
Immortal Language of the realms of 
light! 
Within the bosom of th’ Omnific Trine 
Thou hadst thy birth, ere, at His word 
of might, 
Creation bounded from chaotic night: 
The spirits blest, as chiefs, preferred to 
stand, 
Wing-veiled, before the throne of glory 
bright, 
Thence caught, enraptured, thy first 
accents bland, 
And called th’ angelic hosts to hear the 
strain expand. 


Forth came thy loftiest numbers, like 
the flow 

Of the majestic ocean on its way, 

Solemn, sublime! But what, on earth 
below, 

The semblance of thy volumed sweet- 
ness may 

F’en faintly, dimly, to the mind con- 
vey? 

The wondering angels o’er their hushed 
harps leant, 

To catch the tones, the rapture of the 
lay: 

Anon, inspired, lyres, voices, all were 
blent, 

And one loud burst of song swelled 

through heaven’s vast extent. 


‘Let there be light!’ Light was! 
Omnipotence 

Had spoken, and the bright celestial 
throng — 

Sun, moon, and stars — were formed : 
thy influence 

To their appointed orbits urged along 


The fiery cars : none erred or wandered 
wron 

Of those unnumbered myriads; all 
rolled on 

In beauteous harmony, thy mellowed 
song 

Chanting in breathless, silent unison : 

This was their grateful theme, ‘ Praise 
to the Holy One!’ 


Joyous, the new-born Ocean to his 
bed 

Rushed at the dread command: with 
thundering roar, 

Now to high heaven he hurled his 
foaming head, 

Now down he dashed it ’gainst the 
startled shore ; 

When lo! his boisterous mirth pre- 
vailed no more ; 

His waves subsided, cradled peace. 


fully 

He lay—thy spirit moved the billows 
o'er !— 

E’en as an infant ’ueath its mother’s 
eye, 

Soothed into slumber sweet by her soft 

lullaby. 

Fresh from Jehovah’s hand, fair Eden 
smiled 

Tn thought-surpassing beauty : 'mid its 
bowers 

Gaily thou wanderest forth, and aye 
beguiled 

With sweetest melody the bright young 
hours ; 


Imbuing with thy notes trees, shrubs, 
and flowers ; 

Teaching the nestlers of the woods to 
sing ; 

And streams, and lakes, and groves, 
and dewy showers, 

With thy own vital breath engender- 
ing, 

That bards of earth might thence imbibe 

thy living spring.” 


Blemished as they are by some faulis, 
it must be admitted that these are 
generally melodious verses. Let Mr. 
Howorth choose a less ambitious theme, 
and he will do better. 
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VI.—ISLAND MINSTLELSY.* 


We now arrive at the Book of 
Esther —that is to say, of Esther, not 
the adored of Ahasuerus, but Esther 
Nelson, which we cannot help think- 
ing is a more glorious name than was 
ever borne by any king of Persia since 
the days of Cyrus. She is a Manx 
bardess, and writes Island Minstrelsy 
to match. Her heart is broken, accord- 
ing to the law of all lady-poets, as the 
* Suicide” will be sufficient to de- 
monstrate :— 


“ The freshness of life’s morn had pass’d 


away— 
Its bloom was wither’d—its young sun 
had set ;— 


Sorrow o’ershadow’'d it ;—all had become 

Deep desolation and unvarying gloom. 

She had none to love her—none to yield 
one sigh 

In sacred sympathy unto her fate. 

She was alone in a cold cruel world, 

Without a home—a friend—a single tie, 

But that which desolates eternally ,— 

Even everlastingly destroys—destroys ! 

Fair as young morn, and mild as opening 
day, 

Like some fair lily by the wandering 
breeze 

Borne toa thistled desert, so she bloom'd 

Amid the heartless crowd; and was 
alone— 

Dependent on the endless fantasies 

Of a capricious, gripiug, sordid few 

Foran existence—oh ! how hardly earn’d! 

She was an orphan—she was desolate ! 

To such there is lack of consolation. 

She had no young brothers, tender and 
brave, 

To shield her in life’s shocks. She had 
not one 

Fair, gentle sister to direct, or soothe, 

Or share her destiny. She had no sire— 

No doating mother —to point out the 


shoals 

In life’s dark ocean.—She became a 
wreck ! 

There be griefs which nought can miti- 
gate,— 


There be woes spurning participation 


Woes—woes—deep, untold, weeping 
woes,— 
For which there is ‘no balm in Gilead !’” 


For which we are remarkably sorry, but 
yet think it must be a mistake, because 
Mount Gilead, founded by the illustrious 
guide to health, Dr. Solomon, stands in 
the neighbourhood of Liverpool, reared 
principally by the produce of contribu- 
tions for alleviating the evils that love 
is heir to, as the Lancashire publishers 
must know. Here is a pretty thing :— 


“ Whence art thon roaming, poor wan- 
dering bee ? 

To the boundless paths of the old blue sea, 

From the flowery shores of the verdant 
earth, 

To the ocean plains where rude storms 
have birth, 

Where no heath-flower blows—where no 
roses bloom, 

Nor is rest for thee on the golden broom. 


Oh! why hast thou strayed from the 
sunny shore 

To the cold sea-breeze and the billows’ 
roar ? 

Or why dost thou roam from thy quiet cell, 

Where thine own beloved companions 
dwell, 

Where the honey -flower blooms in golden 
showers 

In those garden homes of the sunny 
hours ? 

* = on * * 

And the ocean is trackless, the world is 
dark, 

There are sorrowful hearts in our lonely 
bark : 

Oh! ’tis a sweet sorrow to hear thee sing, 

Hovering, perchance, on a fated wing : 

Go—go, thou art free—return to the 
shore— 

But, messenger bee,—wander thence no 
more !” 


Wishing, therefore, all success to the 
fair inmate of St. Bride’s Rectory, Isle 
of Man—a most matrimonial sort of 
address — we proceed to 


VII.—ITALY,} AND THE DELUGE.} 


We have serious doubts whether 
there ever lived a more courageous 
adventurer in verse than the author 
of Italy, a Poem. We are not sure 


that we ever attempted to read such 
a flood of foolery, either in print or 
manuscript, as the Deluge, a Drama. 
The former, extending to not fewer 
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than five hundred solid pages in octavo, 
does not contain so much as one sen- 
tence that has a meaning; while the 
latter is only less intolerable because it 
is shorter. How Saunders and Otley 
came to put their names to such 
title-pages as these, is to us a mystery. 
We know very well that Mr. John Ed- 
mund Reade pays the piper; and we 
shrewdly suspect that the piper is 
not to be put off with testers. But 
Messrs. Saunders and Otley ought, 
for their own credit’s sake, to remem- 
ber, that good names are quite mis- 
laced when attached to pack books. 
Ve sincerely advise Messrs. Saunders 
and Otley to disclaim all connexion 
with the concern, and to bring an 
action against John Edmund Reade 
for defam.tion. 

Who is Mr. John Edmund Reade? 
Is there really such a biped in exist- 
ence? or does the flaming title-page 
set forth a deceit after all? At 
first, we were inclined to adopt the 
latter opinion ; but accidentally turning 
over a mass of papers which for the 
last twelve months have been littering 
our table, we stumbled upon two do- 
cuments which seem to vouch for the 


boni fide presence among living men of 


John Edmund Reade. Let us submit 
them to the reader’s inspection, for 
they are curiosities in their way :— 


*©45 St, James’s Square, Bath, 

Jan. 1839. 
“ Sir,—So far back as June last, 1 
requested Messrs. Saunders and Otley 


to forward to you an early copy of 


my poem of Jialy. As I have since 
found that many omissions of pre. 
sentation copies take place, I am led to 
fear the book has never reached you, 
careful as 1 was in direction. I am 
therefore induced, in forwarding to you 
my new poem of the Deluge, to address 
you myself on the subject ; which free- 
dom let me imagine you will excuse, re- 
membering my natural wish to secure 
your good report, which must necessarily 
be so influential. Permit me, in hoping 
a reply to my interrogation respecting 
Italy (which indeed I shall consider as a 
personal favour,—for who would wish 
attention, setting aside the works also to 
be thrown away, and unknown 2), to as- 
sure you, with what full respect and es- 
timation, I subscribe myself, 

** Your obedient and obliged servant, 

Jouy Epmunp Reave.” 


“ 45 St. James's Square, Bath. 
“To this drama is offered, accom- 
panied with the author's full sentiments 
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of estimation and respect; availing him- 
self of the opportunity of apprising 
that he had also the pleasure of forward- 
ing to him a copy of his Italy, which he 
still wishes to hope came safely to hand.” 





We have judged it expedient to print 
these letters, because they may in some 
degree account for what would other- 
wise be unaccountable,—the success, 
unreal as we know it to be, of 
Mr. John Edmund Reade’s nonsense. 
Not to us only, but to the editor of 
every periodical publication of the day, 
the moonstruck man has written in the 
same strain ; and fortunate are they 
who have not received at least three 
separate copies of each of his works, as 
appendants to these aque epistles. 
Nay, far beyond even these limits has 
Mr. John Edmund Reade carried his 
predilection for boring. Numbers of 
persons, innocent ofall connexion with 
the current literature of the day, have, 
if known at all, been pestered with 
presents of these silly books; for no 
other reason than that the author’s 
vanity might be tickled by the note of 
thanks which common good breeding 
would, of course, extract from each of 
them. Now, really, we must enter our 
protest against such quackery. The 
system of puffing went far enough ‘n 
all conscience when friend wrote for 
friend, and got the reviewer to adopt 
extravagant commendation as criticism. 
But if men are to have toadies torment- 
ing them with such billets-doux as these, 
how can they do their duty? Mr. John 
Edmund Reade has, however, in our 
particular case, overshot his mark. 
Ilad he kept quiet, we should have 
left him alone: since he has thought 
fit to importune for a notice, he shall 
have one; and may he grow fat upon it. 

Italy, a poem, has been in our 
possession upwards of twelve months. 
We have made during that period re- 
peated attempts to read it; but we 
never yet got further than the preface, 
and one or two of the stanzas in the 
first carito. Let the reader judge for 
himself whether this is surprising. 
Hear the sonorous note, first in prose 
and then in verse. Now, listen: — 


“It has been suggested that, on the 
publication of a work on the important 
subject chosen, the author should say 
something more of self than appears in 
the preface subjoined. In compliance 
with this suggestion, he will devote as 
few words as are absolutely necessary to 
that ungracious subject. 
35 
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“ From the age of eighteen to that of 
thirty-seven years, the aim and end of 
his ambition has tended towards one 
point—to prove himself a poet. It was 
during the year 1829, having previously 
essayed a small volume of minor pieces, 
which met attention, that he published a 
dramatic poem, entitled Cain the Wan- 
derer. It appeared during the author’s 
absence, and in what publishers term the 
dead time of the season. Rough, however, 
and unpolished as were its lines, even to 
ruggedness, the reception which it met 
with surpassed the writer's expectations. 
Even now, the liberal spirit of one literary 
paper is remembered ; the first which 
devoted to it a leading article, the more 
gratifying, as its editor was then a stran- 
ger to the author. Various other re- 
viewers were more generous than they 
were just ; until, at length, the Edinburgh 
Review, in an article which was felt, at 
the time, as rather unnecessarily severe, 
exposed the many defects of the drama. 
The article, it is possible, was designed 
as a rough kindness to the writer. The 
second edition of the poem, already in 
hand, was, in consequeuce, immediately 
withdrawn, and the author earnestly set 
himself to revise that which he felt he 
had too hastily thrown out ; a task which, 
with subsequent productions, he is thank- 
ful he has been permitted to accomplish. 
A lover, even to enthusiasm, of nature, 
he has every where exemplified its in- 
fluences in his writings ; feeling that, to 
whatever extent education and art may 
exalt and refine the mind, all our real 
images of transcendental greatness, of 
beauty, and of power, are drawn from 
that source alone.” 


Was there ever such folly put to- 
gether? Did mortal man ever behold 
such a picture of vanity, and im- 
becility, and ignorance combined ? 
Why, Reade, who will never be read, 
does not know that “an aim and 
an end” cannot tend towards any 
thing, but must be tended to! And 
as to his twenty years’ efforts, who the 
deuce cares one farthing whether they 
were ever made, or in what they have 
issued? Positively, the man who, at 
the mature age of thirty-eight, could 
thus expose himself, ought to be put 
in a strait-waistcoat: he is not fit to 
walk at large. Oh, but his poem !— 
what of it? Judge for yourself, good 
reader. 

If we understand the drift of this 
hodge-podge aright (and we are very 
far from being convinced that we do), 
Mr. Reade intends to give us a sort 
of metrical history of his travels through 
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Italy, and the parts adjacent. The 
tourist in rhyme cannot, of course, 
stoop so low as to say any thing about 
the existing state of society; but a 
picture or a statue always acts upon 
him like an extra-infusion of carbonic 
acid gas into a bottle of beer; he 
fizzes for a moment internally, and 
then out goes the cork with a crash! 
Our poet is at Florence, where, among 
other objects, the statues of John the 
Baptist and of Day and Night, attract 
his notice; and thus be deals with 
them :— 


“ Lo! girt with mountain solitudes, the 


stream 

Dashed at his feet, the leopard’s-skin 
his dress, 

Roused from his rock by an inspiring 
dream— 

The embodied ‘ Voice within the Wil- 
derness !’ 

How those intense, full-opened eyes, 
express 

The troubled joy that mingles with his 
fears ! 

His parting lips the mighty truths 
confess : 

‘The startled mind his thrilling warning 
hears, 


‘ Prepare—make straight the way—a God 
—a God uppears !’ 


And in that form is beautifully moulded 

The beauty of Religion unconcealed : 

And the eternity of truth unfolded, 

In his enduring boyhood is revealed ; 

Who would not thus, thou glorious 
spirit! healed 

From mortal sin, prove, standing there, 
as thou, 

The grandeur of thy innocence, than 
wield 

Powers before which the banded world 
should bow ; 

Crowns which, compared with thine, 

were dross upon the brow ! 


Yet pass not, watching by Lorenzo’s 


tomb, 

Thy Day and Night, sublimest An- 
gelo! 

Eldest of Powers, ye almost see the 
gloom 


Of crowning darkness round her fore- 
head grow : 

She sleeps, and must not be awaked ! 
—pbut, lo! 

The Titan Day his robe aside hath 
hurled, 

On his supporting arm uprising slow; 

Beneath his eyes clouds part like ban- 
ners furled, 

While, frowning, he looks down upon 

the prostrate world !” 


Now, in the first place, John the 
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Baptist never wore a leopard’s-skin, 
nor has any such been given to him by 
the sculptor at Florence; in the next 
place, it puzzles us exceedingly to 
divine what sort of dross might be 
used in constructing a crown for the 
brow of man or beast ; and, lastly, we 
will be very much obliged to the author 
if he will explain to us what, in the 
concluding stanza, he is driving at. 
Who is not to pass, watching by Lo- 
renzo’s tomb? Oh, pass not, watching ! 
Well, there is something novel in that, 
any how. And who is it that is to see 
the “* gloom of crowning darkness round 
somebody’s forehead grow?” Really, 
really, this is such drivel, that we are 
ashamed of ourselves for having re- 
marked upon it. Yet listen to the 
youth, while he, in a note, forsooth, 
calls public attention to his own ex- 
quisite eloquence :—*“ The rough un- 
adornment, and the look of antique 
majesty in the statue of the Day, fills 
the beholder with the impression of the 
sublime: his attitude and general ex- 
pression, given in the text, will convey, I 
fear, even to those who have beheld 
the group, but a faint impression of 
the original.” Why, the man does 
not know the meaning of the simplest 
words in the English language ! 

Well, but the Deluge is surely bet- 
ter? Newspapers have praised it; and 
Theodore Hook, in the March number 
of the New Monthly Magazine, spoke 
of it as a sweet poem, and its author 
as one who had felt the genuine in- 
spiration of the Muse. For such an 
offence against good sense as well as 
good morals, Theodore Hook simply 
deserves to be hanged. His only ex- 
cuse is, that a kinder-hearted fellow 
never lived, and that he could not bring 
himself to resist the entreaties of Mr. 
Reade for a notice; and further, that 
having made up his mind to give it, 
he determined also to give itwell. We 
are formed of different materials; we 
think that Mr. Reade deserves that 
the truth should be told of him, and 
so we tell it. 

Italy is bad ; the Deluge is, if pos- 
sible, a degree worse. Take the follow- 
ing extract as a specimen ; and forget, 
if you can, the hardihood of Mr. Reade 
meddling with the subject of the 
deluge in any shape at all. Irad, the 
mortal lover of Astarte, has just been 
rejected by his betrothed, who happens 
to prefer to him the angel Oraziel ; 
and he is standing, at day-break, some- 
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where among the rocks of Mount Her- 
mon, soliloquising to the following 
tune :— 


“« Behold they sleep below, the populous 
world, 

Their latest sleep, save that which is 
eternal ; 

The retribution hanging o’er their heads, 

Imminent ; yea, the arm of God upraised, 

And they so weak, supine, and unpre- 
pared ! 


Lo! how the leaden-coloured light doth 
gleam 

Upon those masses of enormous clouds, 

And hides again behind them, darkly 


making 

Their dreadful aspects manifest; they 
bear 

The shapes of hurrying and perturbed 
forms : 


But silent all! more awful, than if they 
Proclaimed in thunder and in fire the 
ends 
Of their tremendous ministry. 
O God! 

And shall it be }—~Ye horrid precipices ! 
Looking as everlasting as your Maker, 
Can the deep hide your heads? and will 


ye not 
Still raise your shattered and gigantic 
arms 


Up to the stars, and be a refuge place 

To the weak atoms who shall flee to ye 

For life and safety? Can those waves 
which are 

Hurled broken from the footstool of your 


thrones, 

Usurp and strangle ye? They can! If 
He 

Whose arm did raise ye there abandons 
ye, 


Your base is built on stubble !” 


Think of this being done into rhyme! 
And the poet must affect a style, too, 
forsooth! Ie won't write you, in the 
accusative case, like other people, but 
must ye the mountains and the rocks, 
whose heads are not heads, but arms ; 
and which, by some process peculiar 
to the antediluvian era, are to be 
strangled by the waters. Mountains 
that suffer strangulation, must be rare 
curiosities. We advise the British 
Association, for the advancement of 
science, to set their philosophers to 
work, that they may be discovered. 
Yea, and more ludicrous still, the man 
who can indite havers like this, thinks 
it necessary in his advertisement to 
warn us, that The Deluge was written 
previously to 1829, and is therefore 
not a plagiarism from Moore's Loves 
of the Angels. Mr. John Edmund 
Reade, this was quite uncalled for ; 
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no human eye can detect the shadow 
of a resemblance between them. 

We are sorry to have wasted so 
much paper and patience on things 
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which are not worth the expenditure of 
either. But Mr. Reade would have 
our opinion of his merits as a poet; 
and so he has it. 


VIII.—-THE ANTEDILUVIANS ; OR, THE WORLD DESTROYED.” 


What have we next? The Antedi- 
luvians; or, the World Destroyed: 
a Narrative Poem, in Ten Books, by 
John M‘Henry, M.D. Is it not 
portentous that nothing short of a 
theme like this can satisfy the aspir- 
ations of our living poets? Montgomery 
carried us to the devil ;—his Sheffield 
namesake had his World before the 
Flood long before. Here we have two 
of their contemporaries pouncing upon 
the deluge itself, as the single event in 
time which is of sufficient importance 
to supply them witha theme. Let Dr. 
M‘Henry explain himself in his preface. 
It is a downright curiosity to hear 
him :— 

“ It is many years since I first enter. 
tained the design of writing a narrative 
poem on some great event in the history 
of man; but the selection of that event 
was a matter of no slight difficulty. A 
good subject I knew was the first step 
towards success in any literary under- 
taking ; and I resolved to adopt none 
which I did not feel persuaded would 
form a recommendation to my work. 

“ The annals of mankind furnish many 
great and stirring events well adapted to 
poetic narration; but I wanted one not 
only great in its character, but wuni- 
versal in its effects, that all men might 
feel an interest in its details. Neither 
the founding of a state, the achievement 
of a victory, nor the overthrow of an 
empire, was, therefore, adequate to my 
wishes. ‘The discovery of the New 
World was an event of great and general 
interest; but it was already poetically 
occupied, and therefore forbidden to me 
by both courtesy and policy. I was, in 
truth, desirous of a subject more uni- 
versally interesting than even this. I 
considered that the poet who had made 
the strongest impression on the world, 
had been enabled to do so by his fortu- 
nate choice of the most exalted and most 
universal subject which space in all its 
extent, and time in all its duration, 
could afford —the History of Creation, 
and the Fall of Man. On that theme did 
the chief of »vcts not only find full scope 
for the who!e power of his genius, but 
his genius found excitement for un- 
equalled elevation, and became invigo- 
rated by the grandeur and vastness of the 


topics presented to its contemplation ; 
for it is observable, that on subjects less 
elevated, although his powers are always 
great, they seem more on a level with 
those of other men.” 


Very modest this, certainly ; very 
bashful and diffident, and smacking of 
the temper of your genuine poet. He 
would not thank you—not he !—if you 
could secure for him the approbation 
of all England. Nay, to be the idol 
of his own and the succeeding genera- 
tion could not satisfy his ambition ; he 
must have, or, to use his own elegant 
phraseology, “ he wants a subject, not 
only great in its character, but universal 
in its effects, that all men may feel an 
interest in its details.” No wonder 
Dr. M‘Henry, conscious of his own 
powers, sings for the world at large. 
What a pity that he could not have 
invented, just before he sat down to 
write, a universal language ; because, 
wonderful as his merits are, we enter- 
tain serious misgivings whether they 
will ever be duly appreciated by the 
inhabitants of Timbuctoo, or even tie 
South Sea Islanders. Somehow or an- 
other, nations are slow to translate even 
the standard works of their neighbours ; 
and it would not surprise us if even in 
France and Germany, Dr. M‘Uenry 
should as yet be unknown. We will, 
however, do our best to bring him for- 
ward ; and let our rivals of the Conti- 
nent match the following, if they can: 


“ Tilustrious Noah! thou who wert or- 
dained 

To be the second father of mankind, 

How did it grieve thy spirit, when thou 
found'st 

The progress pride and wantonness had 
made, 

By secret thought, even in Methusaleh’s 
days. 

Ah! now, when veneration for the years 

Of one whose power they had so long 
obeyed, 

No more restrained them in their vain 
desires, 

‘The proud and daring openly gave way 

To vile propensities ! and Wickedness 

Began to Jose the shame which had before 
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Kept her decorous from the public view ; 

But all were not yet tainted. Piety 

Had still possession of unnumbered 
hearts ; 

And righteous laws enforced caused 

numbers more, 

Who feared the temporal penalty of crime, 

To wear a virtuous guise. Profanity 

Was yet no system ; and immoral deeds 

Were still discouraged by the more dis- 
creet, 

If not for conscience’ for convenience’ 
sake. 

Hence had the race of Enoch still main- 
tained 

The highest station in religion’s scale 

Of all the tribes from Adam sprung, and 

were 


IX.—THE POETICAL MEDITATIONS OF M. 


The Poetical Meditations of M. Al- 
phonse de la Martine, translated into 
English verse by the Rev. Henry 
Christmas. What a positive refresh- 
meut it is to come, after the labour we 
have just gone through, on such a vo- 
lume as this! M. de la Martine is by 
far the best at present, and most ge- 
nuine poet of which modern France 
can at this day boast. A thoroughly 
good man; a Christian in all his feel- 
ings; a loyalist, yet imbued with a 
spirit which, knowing what rational 
freedom is, would seek to extend its 
dominion over the world. M. de la 
Martine never strikes his lyre, except 
for the one hallowed purpose of mak- 
ing such as listen both wiser and hap- 
pier by the strain. There is something, 
we regret to say, so unusual in this— 
it is so rare a thing to find a French- 
man inculcating principles of piety and 
resignation to the Divine will, that were 
these Meditations possessed of fewer 
merits than really belong to them, we 
should render to Mr. Christmas our 
cordial thanks for thus bringing them 
within the reach of all classes of 
readers. But the Meditations them- 
selves are all good, some positively 
beautiful ; and the work of translation 
has been performed by ne unskilful 
hand. The following “‘Ode to France” 
will best illustrate our meaning 5 and 
Wwe give it, as affording a fair specimen 
of the poet’s temper and the translator’s 
style :— 


* Nation! Ifeaven frowns 
path, 


In vengeance for thy fathers’ crimes ; 


—.. 


upon thy 


* The Poetical Meditations of M. Alphonse de la Martine. 
English Verse by the Rev. Henry Christmas, A.B. 


Poetical Meditations of M. de la Martine. 
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Still called emphatically the ‘ Sons of 
God.’ 

Glorious distinction! which their pride 
long tried, 

In spite of all their lewdness, to preserve.” 


The antediluvians were a shocking 
race. They were entirely given up to 
“ vile propensities ;” among which, we 
shrewdly suspect that the sin of writing 
and printing doggerels like this was 
pre-eminent. Should it not be so, we 
shall never believe that they would have 
all been drowned like so many blind 
puppies; and we seriously entreat Dr. 
M‘Henry to keep his pen quiet, lest 
on us, too, a similar visitation fall. 


ALPHONSE DE LA MARTINE.* 


And with hereditary wrath, 
Shall crush thy sons in future times, 
Till once again some hand benign 
Shall raise ‘the edifice divine, 
Where heaven close-joined with earth 
appears ; 
Till Piety, and Zeal, and Prayer, 
From those dread altars once so fair, 
Shall wipe away the dust of years ! 


Start from the wrecks of ages past, 
Ye temples Israel wept so long ; 

Ye sacred towers, ye porches vast, 
Ye Levites, to the altar throng : 

And while the harps of Salem ring, 

Let your chaste hands fresh victims bring 
Before the holy shrine to die ; 

And with the blood thy tears should flow, 

O Earth ! to quench the lightning's glow, 
Still flashing for our guilt on high. 


Filled with a madness wild and stern, 
Our sires exclaimed with daring brow, 
Doth God smite us? his power we 
spurn — 
Ourselves the gods we worship now ! 
Our intellect sublime and grand, 
Hath plumbed the depths, ‘the skies hath 
spanned, 
To seek this mighty Spirit there. 
But not in Earth's recess profound, 
Nor where the spheres are flaming round, 
Found we his name, or marked his 
care ! 


We teach, even now, the bolder world 

To break the rod long viewed with 
awe. 

Our stronger mind the lip had curled 
With laughter at the yoke of law. 

Shake off, unhappy slaves, the chain, 

Forged to confine your souls in vain, 
Re-enter into freedom’s rights. 

Man! from the time thou first respirest, 

Thy law is that which thou desirest ; 
Thy duty what thyself delights. 


Translated into 


London, 1839, J. W. Parker. 
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Thy thought hath passed the bounds of 


space ; 
Thine eras antedate all time ; 
The frighted thunder yields thee place ; 
The Heavens roll on thy car sublime ! 
Like fire which all around it feeds, 
Thy grow: ing reason still proceeds ; 
Shall o’er ‘immensity extend 
Thy power, which she secures, 
know, 
Save space, no limit here below ; 
And like Eternity — no end! 


shall 


How blest our sons—how blest the age 

That, cultured by our mighty mind, 
Shall come and reap the heritage, 

The maxims that we leave behind. 
Oh! why should years, in jealous flight, 
Confine a destiny so bright, 

To moments all so sw iftly flown? 

Oh! bitter law, ene and stern ! 
What failed us Nature’s power to spurn, 
In conquering triumph ?1—Time alone! 


Lo! o’er the tombs where silent lies 
Your dust, Time scarce a step hath 
taken ; 
Rise, Spirits of our Fathers —rise ! 
Rise from the realms by light forsaken, 
Come—contemplate the work ye wrought: 
Come, and partake the prize ye sought. 


A Budget of Bards. 
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The bliss—the glory promised once, 
The age ye laboured for is here ! 
Ye saviours of the world —appear, 
Rise, Fathers—and behold your Sons 


They come—but with averted eyes, 

In sordid robes they hide their gloom ; 
Their host in dark confusion flies, 

Their shame to shelter in the tomb ! ! 
Stay, guilty shades —yet longer stay, 
Ye “authors of our mournful day. 

Too brief the glance! Too short the 

tule! 
Heaven, slow to punish, were but just 
To wake again your slumbering dust, 

And place you where your works pre- 

vail, 


Where are the days when France of old, 
Queen of the nations, like a star, 

Rose o’er the world immense and bold, 
And shed her flood of light afar ! 

Sole age of all our ages past, 

When Glory, with a train so vast, 
Composed thy court sublime and splen- 

did ; 

When, like the morning's glorious birth, 

Thy grandeur struck with awe the Earth, 
Whose love thy gentler charms at- 


tended !” 


. ~ a ay * 


X.—WHISTLEBINKIE.” 


What have we here? An odd-look- 
ing little book, with a very odd name— 
Whistlebinkie. Who shall interpret 
for us? who will read the riddle? Let 
Mr. Carrick, the editor, speak ; for he 
has generously volunteered his service 
as dragoman in -the following disserta- 
tion :— 


“Dr. Jamieson, in defining ‘ Whistle- 
binkie,’ thus illustrates the term in its 
application : ‘ One who attends a penny 
wedding, but without paying any thing, 
and therefore has no right to take any 
share of the entertainment ; a mere spec- 
tator, who is, as it were, left to sit on a 
bench by himself, and who, if he pleases, 


may whistle for his own amusement,’ If 


the dector’s explanation were correct, 
the race of Whistlebinkies would long 
ere this have become extinct in the 
country, as we cannot suppose the treat- 
ment he describes much calculated to 
encourage their growth ; but, as wé ob- 
serve the meaning of the term is only 
given as understood in Aberdeenshire, 


we presume he means to avail himself of 


the county privilege, and retract it when 
he finds it convenient. 


* Whistlebinkie ; 
the Social Circle, chiefly original. 


or, the Piper of the Party: 
Glasgow, 


Whistlebinkies, he then proceeds to 
tell us, is the name 


‘* First conferred upon one who, in his 
attendance upon weddings, and other 
convivial occasions, rendered himself so 
agreeable to the company by his skill in 
whistling, that he was allowed to sit at 
the bink, or board, and partake of the 
good things free of all expense,—an 
honour, in the early ages of our history, 
which was only conferred on the highest 
degree of merit. In process of time, the 
cognomen of Whistlebinkie, which arose 
in a rude age, came to be applied to men 
whose intellectual powers were either put 
forth in whistling, singing, story-telling, 
or any other source of amusement that 
caught the fancy, and received the en- 
couragement, of their fellow-men, while 
engaged in their convivial orgies. In 
the present times, the profession is di- 
vided into so many castes, that we find it 
no easy task to assign them their proper 
places.” 


The rest which succeeds is not ove 
well done — at least, it might have 
been better; but let that pass. 
Whistlebinkie has some merit in his 
being a Collection of Songs for 


1839, David Robertson. 
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small bulk, without any question; we 
only wish that it had borne a greater 
proportion to its opposite. The open- 
ing ditty, for example, is neither more 
nor less than pure, unadulterated twad- 
dle ; and very sorry are we to be obliged 
to add that it by no means stands alone. 
On the other hand, there are some ex- 
quisite little scraps in this volume, 
very tender, very natural, very touch- 
ing; among which we do not hesitate 
to class the following, signed Ritchie : 


“ O softly sleep, my bonnie bairn, 
Rock’d on this breast o’ mine ; 
The heuart that beats sae sair within 
Will not awaken thine. 


Lie still, lie still, ye canker'd thoughts ! 
That such late ‘w atches keep ; 

An’ if ye break the mother’s heart, 
Yet let the baby sleep. 


Sleep on, sleep on, my ae, ae bairn! 
Nor look sae wae on me, 

As if ye felt the bitter tear 
That blin’s thy mother’s e’e. 


Dry up, dry up, ye saut, saut tears, 
Lest on my bairn ye dreep ; 

An’ break in silence, waefu’ heart, 
An’ let my baby sleep.” 


Of the same calibre is “The Evil 
E’e.” It does Alexander MacLaggan, 
of Edinburgh, infinite honour :— 


* An evil e’e hath look’t on thee, 
My puir wee thing, at last ; 
The licht has left thy glance o’ glee, 
Thy frame is fading fast. 


But we have not room to quote any 
more of this touching song. Our read- 
ers ought to consult the original, and 
we must hasten to quote the jewel of 
the book — viz. “The Lady’s Pocket 
Adonis.” There is but one man within 
the four seas who could have written 
it; and had not bis name been ap- 
pended to the work, we must have said, 
“Tt is thou, O Doctor!” Now, reader, 
beat this if you can :— 


** There was a lady lived at Leith, 
A lady very stylish, man, 
And yet, in spite of all her teeth, 
She fell in love with an Irishman, 
A nasty, ugly Irishman, 
A wild, tremendous Irishman, 
A tearing, swearing, thumping, bumping, 
ramping, roaring Irishman. 


The stamping, 
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His face was no ways beautiful, 
For with small-pox "twas scarr’d 
across ; 
And the shoulders of the ugly dog 
Were almost double a yard across. 
Oh, the lump of an Irishman, 
The whisky-devouring Irishman ; 
The great he-rogue, with his w onderful 
brogue, the fighting, rioting 
Irishman. 


One of his eyes was bottle-green, 
And the other eye was out, my dear ; 
And the calves of his wicked-looking 
legs, 
Were more than two feet about, my 
dear. 

Oh, the great big Irishman, 

The rattling, battling Irishman — 
ramping, swaggering, 
staggering, leathering swash of 
an Irishman. 


lie took so much of Lundy Foot, 
That he used to snort and snuffle, O ; 
And in shape and size, the fellow’s 
neck, 
Was as bad as the neck of a buffalo. 
Oh, the horrible Irishman, 
The thundering, blundering Irish- 
man, 
The slashing, dashing, smashing, lashing, 
thrashing, hashing Irishman. 


His name was a terrible name, indeed, 
Being Timothy Thady Mulligan ; 
And whenever he emptied his tumbler 
of punch, 
He’d not rest till he filled it full 
again. 
‘The boozing, bruising Irishman, 
The ’toxicated Irishman — 
The whisky, frisky, rummy, gummy, 
brandy, no dandy Irishman. 


This was the lad the lady loved, 
Like all the girls of quality ; 
And he broke the skulls of the men of 
Leith, 
Just by the way of jollity. 
Oh, the leathering Irishman, 
The barbarous, savage Irishman— 
The hearts of the maids, and the gentle- 
men’s heads, were bothered, I’m 
sure, by this Irishman.” 


So much for a batch of poets. We 
began in very doubtful humour; we end 
at perfect peace with the wide world. 
May all mankind, who can write, write 
on forever! As to those who cannot, 
from them and their kind sincerely do 
we pray, “ Good Lord deliver us!” 
And having uttered this prayer, which 
in the days of Swift would have 
** saved the stamp,” we conclude. 





Two Sonnels Matrimonial. [Dec. 1839. 


SIR MORGAN o’DONERTY, BART. TO OLIVER YORKE, ESQ. 


[Dean Yorxe,—I hope these Sonnets are in time ; though, perhaps, if you pub- 
lish them, they will, through some strange mistake, involve us both in the 
same charge of treason as that which is now withering the “ bloody Bradshaw, 
and rebel-ruffian Roby.” All I mean to say in them is, that I do not think 
Prince Albert will be wrong in trying to make a court to his own taste ; which, 
I suppose, will be in some part his right todo. Observe, I offer no hint that 
there is any thing in these subjoined Sonnets which can have the slightest ap- 
plication to the ladies and gentlemen at present so gracefully and decorously 
composing the court-circle. It would be lamentable to fall under the accusa- 
sion of disloyalty from the distinguished and disinterested men of the Tail, 
who, it must be admitted, ought to be excellent judges of that commodity. 

Yours, &e. M. O’D.] 


TWO SONNETS MATRIMONIAL, 


ONE MOST RESPECTFULLY ADDRESSED TO QUEEN VICTORIA, 
AND THE OTHER 
PRESSED MOST ENERGETICALLY ON PRINCE ALBERT OF SAXE-COBURG-GOTHA. 


Enos the year 39 — the last to end 

With fair Victoria’s maiden reign ; the rest 

Our now “ fair vestal, throned in the west,” 
Has vowed in matrimonial joys to spend. 
May every bliss the youthful pair attend, 

In mutual happiness supremely blest ! 

May Windsor seem a turtle’s loving nest, 
Where billing will with cooing ever blend ! 
And this day twelvemonth may it be our lot, 

With joyful shout o’er England’s hills and dales, 
And gratulations over bowl and pot, 

To tell that happiest of all happy tales, 
That (as God sends the present) we have got 
A Princess-Royal, or a Prince of Wales. 


if. 


This, in due course of time. Prince Albert, now 
(At least as soon as marriage-service done 
Gives you the right, that she who fills the throne 
Must honour and obey the nuptial vow), 
Clear out the palace at a single blow, 
Or cuff, of those base things who, all and one, 
Defile its walls. Defendants in crim.-con., 
Ladies of easy virtue, high and low, 
The fingering slave,* the pander, or the scribe 
Of luscious novel, or the snuffling sage 
Who preaches “ female liberty,” or the peer 
Whose saint is Mary Magdalen —all the tribe 
Should fill thy Awsband’s heart with spleen or rage — 
So kick the party out with boot austere. 
M. O’D. 


Queen's Arms, Pimlico, 


* See Wordsworth, who, long ago, called a physician “ a fingering slave”—I 
forget where: for which confession Wordsworth will never forgive me. 
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